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FOREWORD 


We have great pleasure in presenting tothe world of scholars this 
fifth volume of Professor Dr. P. K. Gode’s Collected works, the second 
inthe Studies in Indian Cultural History, which is the second to be 
published by “ Prof. P. K. Gode Collected Works Publication Committee. ” 
The genesis of the Committee and the necessary information about it 
and the list of contributors to the Publication Fund have been given 
in the third volume. Though the proceeds from the third volume were 
available to the Committee, but for the spontaneous voluntary donations 
from the following kind friends of Prof. Dr. Gode, the present volume 
could not have seen the light of the day so soon: — 


Prof. K. K. Handiqui of Jorhat ( Rs. 500/- ) 
Shamaraj Bhalerao of Hyderabad ( Rs. 200/- ) 


The late Prafulla Chandra Bhanj Deb of Baripada 
(Rs. 100/-). 


On behalf of the Committee we offer our grateful thanks to these friends 
for their kind help in the cause of scholarship and learning. 


The book contains 20 articles and covers 260 pages of the text. One 
article by Prof. R. T. S. Miller of the Wilson College, Bombay, on “ The 
Nose-—ring inthe Old Testament” (No. 17) is included in this volume 
to give completeness to Dr. Gode’s series of articles on “ The Hindu 
Nose- ornament” (Nos. 12-16 ). The articles embrace literary, histori- 
cal and cultural subjects, and, as usual, present all the data, both Indian 
and foreign, in every sphere bearing on the topic, in a thorough, precise 
and comprehensive manner, which characterises all writings of Prof. 
Gode. Different articles on the same topic have been presented in & 
serial order so that readers get a complete picture of the particular pro- 
blem. 


In these 19 articles by Prof. Gode are presented nine different 
series, dealing with fire—arms, mounted bowman, stirrup, sling, Bhavani 
sword, Bhagva Zenda, bullock-cart, nose-ormament or “nath”, and 
Divali, The supreme importance of the articles on “ Nose- ornament” 
( Nos. 12-16) which conclusively prove “ that the nose—ornament makes 
its appearance in Indian history and culture about 1000 A. D. but not 


(ii) 

earlier ”, in fixing the chronology of literary works in India will be evi- 
dent to all students of Indian culture. The history of the Divali festival 
( Nos. 18-20) has been traced from A, D. 50 down to the present day, on 
the basis of literary sources— Sanskrit, Prakrit and regional languages— 
epigraphy, folklore, etc. Those interested in the history of war in India, 
ancient, medieval, and modern, will find valuable and interesting mate- 
rial in the articles dealing with fire-arms ( Nos. 1-3 ), mounted bowman 
(No. 4), stirrup { No. 5) and sling (No.6). There-is an informative 
study of the prehistoric and Vedic ancestors of the Indian bullock—cart 
(No. 11) followed by a comparison of the carriage manufacture in Vedic 
India and ancient China (No. 12). Students of Maratha history will 
find fresh material from Sanskrit sources regarding the Bhavani sword 
{ No. 7) and the Bhagvaé Zenda ( No.8 ). 


On this happy occasion our special thanks are due to Puratattva- 
charya Muni Jinavijayaji, Hon. Director of the Rajasthan Research Ins- 
titute, who set the ball rolling by publishing two volumes of Prof. Gode’s 
Studies in Indian Literary History, and this facilitated the work on fur- 
ther volumes. Weare glad to state that the fourth volume is almost 
ready and will be published soon by Acharya Vishva Bandhu Shastri, 
Director of the Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiar- 
pur; and that through the kind benefaction of Prof. K. K. Handiqui, for- 
mer Vice-Chancellor of the Gauhati University, the printing of the sixth 
volume has already started. 


In conclusion, we wish Dr. Gode long life full of vigour and vita- 
lity so as to enable him to continue his literary activity in full force, as he 
has been doing all along. 


J. R. Gharpure 
R. N. Dandekar 
A. D. Pusatker 

N. A. Gore 


PREFACE 
: I have great pleasure in presenting to the world of. scholars this fifth 
Volume of my Studies, which is Vol. Il of my Studies in Indian Cultural 
History or Vol. V of my collected Studies. The progress of the publicatiag 
of my Studies will be clear from the following table ——~ 


P. K. Gode Studies Title Publisher 


Vol. I Studies in Indian Literary | Bharatiya Vidya 
History — Vol. I Bhavan, Bombay 7 
(Singhi Jain Series No. : 
37 ) 1953, pp. 670. 


Vol. II Do- Vol. II (8. J. Series Do- 
“ No. 38 ), 1954, pp. 560. 
Vol. III Do—Vol. III, 1956, pp.| P. K. Gode Works Pub- 
270. lication Committee, 
Poona 4. 
Vol. 1V Studies in Indian Cultural | V. Vedic Research In- 
History, Vol. I stitute, Hoshiarpur. 
Vol. V Do-— Vol. II, 1960, pp. 288 | P. K. Gode Works Pab- 


lication Committee. 


Vol. VI Do — Vol. III (in Press ) Do- 

A glance at the above table will show how the work of the publi- 
cation of my Studies started by my revered friend Muni Shri Jifavijayaji 
( General Editor, Singhi Jain Series ) ten years ago has borne abundant 
fruit owing to the good will and co-operation of brother—scholars and 
affectionate friends whose benefaction* made it possible for me to bring 
out part III of my Studies. 

Subsequently my affectionate friend Professor Vishva Bandhu Shastri, 
M. A, M. O. L., the Director of the V. Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiar- 


* See list of Contributors to the Prof. P. K. Gode Works Publication 
Fand printed in Vol. JIL 
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pur ( Panjab ), whose high regard for learning and the learned is well 
known all over the world, offered to publish Vol. IV of my Studies and 
started its printing in the press of his Institute. This Volume of about 500 
pp. will be out within a few months. The sale proceeds of Vol. III of my 
Studies realised in 1956 were not sufficient to finance Vol. V of my Studies 
immediately. Luckily I secured the following voluntary gifts from my 
affectionate friends for this Volume which made it possible for me to start 
the printing of this volume onthe Dasara day ( 3rd October ) 1957 :- 


Rs. 500/- from Prof. K. K. Handiqui, M. A, Jorhat ( retired Vice- 

chancellor of Gauhati university ) 

Rs. 200/- from Raja Shamraj Bhalerao of Hyderabad. 

Rs. 100/- from Shri Prafulla Chandra Bhanj Deo, M. P. of Baripada 

( Orissa ) 

Rs. 800/- 

I cannot adequately thank all these friends for their spontaneous do- 
nations and high regard for my humble work in the field of Indology. 
I have enjoyed the friendship of my learned friend Prof. Handiqui for 
over thirty five years. This friendship, which has now deepened into 
affection, enabled me to start the printing of Vol. VI of my Studies on the 
Dasara day 11th October, 1959, as he made a gift of Rs. 2100/- towards the 
printing of this Volume. I hope to bring out this Volume after about two 
years. Raja Shamraj of Hyderabad, whose intimate friendship I have en- 
joyed since my first meeting with him twenty five years ago, has a soft 
corner not only for books but also for their authors. In fact he has kept in 
bound Volumesa majority of my papers in his magnificent library at 
Hyderabad. His voluntary gift for the present Volume amply speaks for 
his love for me and my work. The late Shri Prafulla Chandra Bhanj Deo 
M. P. of Baripada became my intimate friend in 1945 when he was 
studying at Cambridge under the guidance of my esteemed friend Dr. 
Bailey. He was a great lover of Sanskrit and was engaged in studying 
Sanskrit works on Tantra for many years prior to his unfortunate death 
two years ago. It isan irony of fate that he should pass away within 
a fortnight of his gift of Rs. 100/- towards the present Volume! I deeply 
mourn his loss as I found in him not only an ardent devotee of Sanskrit 
learning but also a loving friend with a sincere soul and a spirit of bene- 
faction, which is most needed at present for the progress of research in 
this country. 

The present Volume of my Studies in Indian Cultural History is 
being published by the Committee organised by my friends, Dr. A. D. 


(iii) 

Pusalker and Prof. N. A. Gore for the publication of my collected works. 
I owe to'them a deep debt of gratitude not only for the fund they collected 
for the publication of Vol. III of my studies but also for the elaborate 
Indices they have provided to all my Volumes so far published. These 
Indices have enhanced the reference value of my Volumes. The labour of 
preparing these Indices is tremendous but it is a labour of love for which 
I cannot thank these friends adequately. Special thanks are due to Prin- 
cipal J. R. Gharpure, the Chairman of the Committee for his continued 
blessings for myself and my work and also to Dr. R. N. Dandekar ( -Trea- 
surer ) for his advice and co~operation in the editing and other matters 
pertaining to my volumes, 

When Vol. VI of my Studies will be published after a year or so, a 
major part of my research output of about 4000 pages will be in a book- 
form. The publication of the papers not included in these Volumes will 
require about Rs. 20000/. If Providence comes to my help I may be 
able to bring out some volumes of these papers. In the meanwhile I have 
published a complete Bibliography of my 474 papers (1916-1959) in the 
P. K. Gode Commemoration Volume, edited by Dr. H, L. Hariyappa and 
Dr. M. M. Patkar and published by Dr. R.N. Sardesai, Proprietor, 
Oriental Book Agency, Poona. I take this opportunity to thank all these 
affectionate friends for their labour of love on this Volume. I have also 
to thank not only all the scholars in India and outside, who have contri- 
buted articles to this Volume but others who have helped me in my 
research work-during the last 43 years. 

In the correction of the proofs of the present volume I have received 
considerable help from my friends Shri. S.N. Savadi of the B. 0. R. 
Institute, Dr. A. D. Pusalker and Prof. N. A. Gore. I convey to them 
my cordial thanks for this selfless friendly help and co-operation. I have 
to convey my hearty thanks to Shri M. 8. Sathe, the Manager of the 
Prajfia Press, Wai; and allthe workers of this press for the neat and 
careful printing of this Volume. 


Research Institute, Poona 4, P, K. Gode 


Bhandarkar Oriental 
1lth July 1960. 
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1. Use of Guns and Gunpowder In India* 
From A. D. 1400 Oawards. 


Sir P. C. Ray in his History of Hindu Chemistry } has collected much 
valuable information about Gunpowder, Saltpetre and the Mineral Acids. 
In connection with the belief entertained in some quarters that the 
ancient Hindus had the knowledge of the art of manufacturing gunpowder 
he quotes a passage from Sukraniti 2 or the Elements of Polity of Sukracarya, 
containing mention of Agni-cirna or fire-powder (gunpowder ) and to 
Na@ldstra or gun, but concludes by the remarks that “ Sukraniti is a 
patch-work in which portions of Chapter IV were added sometime after 
the introduction of gunpowder in Indian warfare during the Moslem 
period. 8 


. 


* A Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies in honour of Sir Denison Roes ed. by 8. M. 
Katre and P. K. Gode, 1939, pp. 117-124. 

1. Vol. I, Caleutta, 1902, pp. 95-103. 

2. Ed. by VIDYASAGARA, pp. 555-57, versea 201-211. Verse 202 mentions agnicirna or 
gunpowder. Nalastra or gun is mentioned in verses 208, 205, 210, Golah ( lohamayah ) or 
cannon-ball is mentioned in verses 204, 209, 211. Laghunala ora gun with a light barrel ig 
mentioned in vy. 204. Nilakantha Caturdhara, the commentator of the Mahabharata ( between 
1650-1700 A. D. ) refers to nla in the following passage :—~ 


“aenfn anaaaea dtetieergionacat atenafs weal areasafh- 
waht asi aa Tas UTE” 

This is a description of iron guns. Agneyausadha = agnictirna = gunpowder ( Vide Sabhi- 
parvan, v. 21. Chitrashala Edition of the Mahabharata, Poona, 1929, p. 17 ). 

3.“ Dr. R. L. MITRA, judging form the description of guns alone, concludes this portion 
to be spurious vide Notices of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. V, p. 155." Vide p.145o0f ‘* Chronology of 
Modern India ( A. D. 1494-1894) by James BURGESS, London, 1918 :— 

“A. D. 1702-Gunpowder first manufactured at Madras.” Obviously this entry refers to 
the English manufacture of gunpowder at Madras, It would be useful to investigate and 
record references to the manufacture of gunpowder in India earlier than A. D. 1702 by either 
Moslems or Hindus between, say, 1400 and 1702 A. D. A Maratha in the employ of Tipu Sultan 
by name Shivaji Mahadeva has recorded some information about Tipu Sultan’s army while at 
Kalmeri in the province of Kopal near Tungabhadra. According to this information Tipu 
manufactured guns for hia army and ceased purchasing guns imported by the English. 


(“an tga eae ara fas snta. sa aa dear Ta aaa are. 
Gawinete Ae Fadl Agar Aa aed.” — vide faeries Feat — No. 22 ( Pub. by PARASNIS 
in gfeeraaae, Jan. 1911 ). 

The Peshwas purchased pieces of cannon from the English in December 1759. Ramaji Maha- 


deva was asked to purchase these pieces of cannon from the the English at Bombay weighing 
more than 20 seers ( Pesh. Daftar Selection, No. 45, p. 101) :— - 
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The above conclusion raises the question about the earliest refe- 
rence to guns and gunpowder as also their use in Indian warfare. About 
this question Dr. P. C. Ray makes the following remarks :— 


“The first record of the use of cannon and gunpowder in Indian 
warfare is in the Memoirs of Baber. In 1528 he forced the passage of 
the Ganges near Kananuj with the aid of artillery. ” 


Let us now record some authentic references to the invention and 
use of gunpowder and guns in the European records. According to Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica? “ we have auihentic information of guns in France 
in 1388 and in Florence in 1326 and thatthe Oxford MS De Offictia 
Regum of 1325 gives an illustration of a gun.” This information clearly 
proves that Baber’s use of guns and gunpowder in 1528 in his Indian 
warfare is about 200 years after their invention in Europe about 1325. 

We are concerned in this paper with the earliest reference to the use 
of guns and gunpowder in the Indian warfare by Moslems or their 
enemies. 


The Rds Mala® states that Mahomood Begurra, the celebrated 
Mahommedan king of Gujarat in his fight against the pirates of Bulsar 
used a force consisting of Musketeers and gunners about A. D. 1482.4 He also 
cannonaded the city of Champaner uccording to the Muhammadan account 
of the fall of Champaner recorded in the Ras Mala. 5 


“ Hat BU Bs aied alt sta saat ad atadte & A, ” 
In Pesh. Daft. No 39, Letter 70 of 6-9-1766 repair to guns and manufacture of ammuni~ 
tion is mentioned. 


1. Vide article on early Asiatic fire-weapons by Maj. Gen. R. MACLAGAN in the Journ, 
As. Boo. Bengal. Vol. XLV, pp. 30 ff. 


2. Fourteenth Edition, 1929, Vol. II, p. 3. 


8. This book is also known as the Hindoo Annals of the Province of Gujarat by A, D. 
FORBES, founder of the Forbes Goozerathi Sabha, Bombay, ( Born July 1521 and died at 
Poona on 3let August 1865 ). 

4. Ibid., p. 283. 


5. Ibid., p. 288. Vide also p. 65 BRIGGS: Ferisiha ( History of the Rise of the Mahome- 
dan Power in India till A.D. 1612) Calcutta, 1910, Vol. IV, p. 65. BRIGGS remarks about 
the use of musketeers in the siege of Champaner as follows :-— 

“ This is the first mention of artillery and musketry in the Guzerat history. They were 
“probably introduced by the Arabs and Turks from the Red Sea and Gulf of Porsia, ” p- 69. 
Ure of a shell against Raja Beny Ray’s palace in the siege of Champaner is mentioned. BRIGGS’ 
note on the word shell reads :— 


** The word is hooka. The use of shells at this early period is remarkable, although it is 
tmentioned that the Moslems employed grenmadoes in their ships at the time the Portuguese 
reaghei India. ” 
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In the history of the Vijayanagar kings we find references to pyrote- 
chny1 in which gunpowder may possibly have been used. 

In the historical poem Kanthiravanarasardjavijayam? composed in 
A.D. 1648 we have references to guns (pirangi) carried on carts 
together with thousands of bags of gunpowder taken with the army in 
the expedition of Ranadollakhan against the king of the Karnatak and 
his feudatories. 

In a work called the Yavanaparipati-anukrama composed by Dalapati- 
raya under his patron Madhavasimha about a.D. 17643 we have the draft 
of a letter to be addressed by the king to the officer in charge of the king’s 
artillery called Analddhyaksa ordering him to make the artillery ready for 
action. This draft as given in the Ydvanaparipati-anukrama makes intere- 
sting reading and hence may be reproduced from MS No. 409 of 1882-83 
in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona :— 

Folio 10— 
“qaarag sft damet ate ug | va || wae aaciteaar- 


feearn faateaia gfe wary cafaatt aaafga: || avareafeanae: waifra: arate 
Sasa wgaleeat wanagasaerni a ga faiggat feraeat wafer 
gest qigakaqereqdsimaqamanfaerartgzrasisariant = wag: 
wanagmfaaal faatsag || Raltaqrawenagenfse; gone asians faa 
fastaestasn: caqafe safafe: aameqirhe: shad anes cafrenaadt- 
wagagag (& ae ayfaag ||” 

From the above passage we get some Sanskrit equivalents of 
terms denoting the artillery and its equipment. YantraSala is evidently 
the place or building where the guns and their accessories were stored. 


1. The following reference to the use of fireworks at Vijayanagar is noteworthy: A. D. 
1443. ‘Abdur Razziq, the ambassador from the Court of Sultan Shah Rukh who stayed in 
Vijayanagar from end of April A. D 1443 till the 5th of December A. D. 1443 during the reign 
of Devarfya II mentions the use of pyrotechny in the Mahanavami festival ( See Elliot. Hts, 
of India, IV, pp. 117-118 ). Perhaps in the pyrotechny referred to above gunpowder may have 
been used. According to Sir P. C. Ray ( His. of Hindu Chemistry Vol. I,p. 100f. nu. 4). 
‘* Saltpetre has been in use from time immemorial as the basis of Rocket and other fireworks 
both in China and India, ” 

2 Siva-caritra-vrtia Samgraha ( Khanda I—Kanadi Vibhaga ) B. I. 8. Mandal, Poons, 
1938, p. 4. The author of the poem Kanthiravanarasarajavijayam is Govinda Vaidya. He was 
a resident of Srirangapattan and a court-poet of the Mysore kings. He wrote this poem at the 
instance of Nanjarajendra, the general of Kanthiravanarasaraya in the Saka year 1570 
( Sarvadhari Samvatsara )=a.D. 1648. He was a Smarts Brahmin, well versed iu Sanskrit and 
Kanarese languages. His patron, K. Narasaraja ruled from A.D. 1638-1659. 

3 Vide Dr. M. M. PaTKAR’s article in IHQ, XIV, No. 1, pp. 153-57. 
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Gulikangara Cirna means gunpowder and reminds us of the term 
agnicirna mentioned in the Sukraniti as we have seen above. We further 
get the terms ustrandlika meaning portable guns carried on camel’s back, 
hayana@likd, those carried on horse-back, and gajanalika, those carried on 
the back of elephant. 

It appears that the term nalikd had become current since the impor- 
tation of guns into India as we find the usage of the term in the above 
passage from a work of the 18th century. I shall now quote a passage from 
a 17th century poem called Sambhurajacarita composed by Harikavi alias 
Bhanubhatta! in a.p. 1685. The poet describes in the following stanzas of 
the Sambhurajacarita (MS No. 191 of 1875-76 ) folio 714 the thundering 
of guns on the battlefield, where Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji the Great, 
is shown as being surrounded by the army of the enemy :— 

“ga: Gawaga: seayhadara: 
qasizanfserreqenrasifaa: | 
Retfeandrast aemsawewret 
Wag ga Aaa: Sfeacadeanaa: |) re |” 


Folio 72b— 
“ raat tewriemage§t 
aeeona TaIssaaadi | 
THNAATTAT RATT ae 
aeq Walled sfraefirdt cat aa: | 09 1” 
Folio 92— 
“ edt ayfeaeaat aewaisaraearat 


agnafiaiawanmeaa reat | 
aitwsafiasaainmsalgzar 
feqascanteat ace freed wera tl aa” 


Verse 91 quoted ubove contains a good description of the series of 
cannon-balls ( sugolakatati ) issuing from the mouths of cannons ( nali- 
kGvaktratah ....udgata ) and looking like a row of suns, destroying the 
army of the enemy. 


From the 17th century we shall now go tothe 16th century and 
quote a passage froma Sanskrit poem, called the Rastraudhavamsamaha- 
kavya® composed by a Daksinatya poet of the name Rudrakavi at the court 
of the Bagalan king Narayana Shah in a.p. 1596. In Chapter XX, v. 52 


1, Vide my paper on Hari Kavi, Annals, Vol XVI, pp. 262-291, 
2. Gaikwad Ori. Series No. V, Baroda. 1917. 
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we have the following description of red-hot connon-balls issuing from 
the mouths of guns :— 
(rae afalafrgasaearantes: | : 
fafsattewatia Gait: saga aaTgwerat! |! 42 Ul” 


It appears from the above verse of a.D. 1596 that the iron cannon— 
ball ( @yasagolakath ) with which the gun was charged ( nalikdvinthata ) 
contained within it sharp arrows ( SitaSaraih) and stones or gravel 
( upalaih ). This description finds its analogue in Nilakantha Caturdhara’s 
description of guns in the latter part of the 17th century in which he 
describes guns as machines ( yantrani ) made of iron ( lohamayGni ) and 
capable of throwing away ( praksepaka@ni ) by the force of gunpowder 
( Ggneyausgadhabalena ) balls of lead ( sisa ), bell-metal ( kamsya ) and 
Stones ( drgadgola ). 


A further reference to nalika is found in a work called the Aka§s- 
bhairavatantra 1 which appears to have been composed during the prospe- 
rous days of the Vijayanagar Empire, most probably before 4.p. 1550. In 
the 60th chapter of this encyclopaedic work the king is advised to worship 
32 weapons on a particular day. Among these weapons nalikd is mene 
tioned as No. 23 :— 

Folio 189 ( of B. O. R. I. MS No. 43 of 1925-26 ). 

** Trayovimsam nalikadstram svGstikam tadanantaram " 

As Abdul Razzadq, who visited the Vijayanagar Coart in a.p. 1443 
‘mentions the use of pyrotechny at the Mabanavami festival, the use of 
gunpowder appears to have been current in the Vijayanagar Empire 
about the middle of the 15th Century and this fact would justify our 
interpretation that the expression “nd@likdstra’ in the above passage 
means @ gun and nothing else, especially in view of the reference to 
musketeers and gunners about a.p. 1482 used by Mahmood Begurra in 
cannonading the city of Champaner. 


In the Deccan also the use of gunpowder appears to have been intro- 
duced about 10 years earlier than that made in the siege of Champaner in 
1482 a.D. Mahmud Gawan daring his second campaign against Belgam in 
A.D. 1472 made use of mines successfully to make a breach in the walls of 


1. In a paper submitted by me to the Karmatak Historical Conference (May 1938) I have 
proved that the work called the Akafabhairavatantra ( MS No. 43 of 1925-26 in the Govt. M8S 
Library at the B. O. BR. Institute ) hss nothing to do with Tantra, but that it isa work dealing 
with the inner life of the kings of Vijayanagar in elaborate detail and bearing on all its aspects, 
sivil, religious, political and cultural. The original of this copy isin the Tanjore MSS Library. 
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the fort. The account of this campaign! given to us by Prof. SHERWANI on 
the authority of Burhénu-i-ma’Gthir? and Ferishta® reads as follows :— 
** Second campaign; Belgam—1472: The Khwajah informs the King that 
Parketah of Belgam and the chief of Bankapur want to raise an insurrec- 
tion and invade Goa and offers to lead the expedition himself, bat His 
Majesty decides to command the expedition in person and orders a vast 
army to be collected at the capital. Immediately when everything is ready 
he marches direct to Belgam, a fortress of great strength, surrounded by a 
deep moat full of water. Besieging the place he orders that the moat 
should be filled up with rubble and wood in order to facilitate the entry of 
the royal army when time comes; but the Khwajah’s work to that end in 
the day is frustrated by the Rai’s men during the night as they clear the 
moat of the rubble under cover of darkness. On this the whole strategy 
is changed and mines are laid under the wall of the fort under cover of a 
new wall erected parallel to the former and as this laying of mines is 
entirely a new thing in the Deccan, the Rai is not aware of the significance 
of the new walls being created. Anyhow three mines, those from the posts 
of the Khwajah Yusuf ‘Adil Khan and Fat-hu‘llah “ Imadu‘Ilmulk burst 
open the wall and breaches are effected. ”” 


As stated in the sbove account the laying of mines for bursting open 
the walls of forts was a new thing inthe Deccan in a.p. 1472. The use of 
mines presumes the importation of gunpowder or its manufacture in 
India, if such manufacture could be proved to have been carried out in the 
15th century in Gujarat, Deccan and at the Vijayanagar court. 


From a.D. 1472 we now gotoaD. 1406, when guns were available 
in Bengal according to an account of Mahaun, a Chinaman ‘4 who visited 
Bengal at that time and who was attached as an interpreter to the suite 


1. Vide pp. 263ff. of the Journal of Indian History, Madras, Vol. XVI. Article by Prof. 
H. K. SHERWANI on *“* Mahmud Gawan’s Campaigns in the Maharashtrs.” 


2. Published by the Persian Texts Society, Hyderabad ( Decean ). It contains a number 
of diplomatic letters to the kings of Gujarat and Jaunpur as well as to the rulers of Turkey, 
Persia, Hirat etc. 

8. Ferishta’s History of India was written at Bijapur in the time of Ibrahim Adilshah IT 
( 1579-1696 ). 

4. Vide JRAS 1895, Mahaun's Account of the Kingdom of Bengala ( Bengal ) by Geo. . 
PHILIPS, pp. 528ff. Cheng Ho was ordered to goon the expedition in the 6th month of the 
year 1405. The party visited Cochin China, Straits and India and gave presents to the princes and 
chiefs. Mahaun bas given us an account of 20 kingdoms visited by the expedition. Mahaun’s. 
Travels are just like those of Marco Polo, Friar Odoric and Ibn Battuta. Mahaun’s book con- 
tains aleo n account of Calicut, Ormus, Aden, the Maldives and many other places in the 
Indian Ocean. 
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of Cheng Ho, sent by the Chinese Emperor, Yung-lo witha party of 
30,000 soldiers in a fleet of 62 ships tothe various kingdoms of the 
Western Ocean in order to show that China was rich and strong. Mahaun 
describes the language of the people as Bengali and states that Persian 
also was spoken in Bengal. He states that “ not having any tea they offer 
their guests the betel-nut in its place. ’’ He further records: “ The 
mulberry tree and silk worms are found there. Silk handkerchiefs and 
caps embroidered with gold, painted ware, basins, cups, steel, GuNs, 
knives and scissors are all to be had there. They manufacture a white 
paper from the bark of atree, which is smooth and glossy like a deer’s 
skin. ”’ 

The reference to “Guws’’ in the above extract is very important as it 
proves that guns were to be seen in Bengal about 1406 a.D. when Mahaun 
visited the country. This reference, therefore, takes the antiquity of Guns 
in India and consequently of gunpowder upto say 1400 A-D. I shall feel 
grateful if any scholar publishes references to Guns or gunpowder in 
Indian literature earlier than a.p. 1400. 


I shall now summarize in chronological order the references to guns, 
gunpowder, mines, etc. recorded by me, in the following lines :— 


European References 


A.D. 1325— Picture of a gun in an Oxford MS. 
A.D. 1326— Guns in France and Florence. 


Indian References 


&D. 1406— References to “guns” in Bengal by Mahaun, a Chinese 
Interpreter. 

A.D. 1443-—“ Pyrotechny ” at Vijayanagar Court mentioned by Abdul 
Razzaq. 

A.D. 1472 — Use of “ mines” at the siege of Belgam in the Deccan ( for 
the first time ) by Mahmud Gawan. 

A.D. 1482-—A force of musketeers and gunners at the siege of the fort of 
Champaner by Mahmud Begda. 

A.D. 1528 — Baber’s use of cannon and gunpowder near Kananj. 

4.D. 1696—- NalikG=Gun, mentioned by Rudrakavi, the Court-poet of 
Narayan Shah of Baglan. 

4.D. 1648 — References to guns carried on carts together .with bags of 
gunpowder by Govinda Vaidya. 

4.D. 1685— Hari Kavi’s description of guns. eeatieo and gunfire in 
the Sambhurdjacarita. 
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A.D. 1764—Dalapatiraya’s Sanskrit draft of a letter to be addressed by 
a king to his analddhyaksga or the officer-in-charge of artillery 
to keep the yantraSala ready for action. 

I believe the above references would be found sufficiently authentic 
and instructive as they take the antiquity of the use of guns and gunpow- 
der in India upto, say, 1400 a. p. I shall be happy to know from veteran 
researchers any references to guns and gunpowder as used in India bet- 
ween A.D. 1300 and 1400. 


P.§.— Since this article was sent tothe press I have been able to 
note a few more references to Guns. These are as follows :— 

(1) Three iron Guns bearing inscriptions and recording the names 
of Faruqi Kings Mubarik and Adil Shah. One is dated 1554-5 a. D. while 
another is dated possibly 1589 a.p. ( Vide p. 73 of Inscriptions in C. P. and 
Berar by Hira Lat, Nagpur, 1916 ). Item 102—Khandwa Gun Inscrip- 
tions— Item 94 on p. 68— Asirgadh Gun Inscriptions (a bronze gan made 
at Burhanpur in a, p, 1663 and another in a.D. 1664. ) 


(2) Barbosa (4.D.1515) refers to riders of elephants with bows, 
arrows and handguns ( Vide p. 259 of History of Gujarat by COMMISSA- 
Rat, Vol. I, 1938 ). 

(8) The CampibhGrata of Anantakavi (c. 1500 a.D. ) describes 
gunfire as follows (Stabaka IJ, v.54—p. 113 of N.S. Press Hdition, 
Bombay, 1903 ) :-— : 

« gergifvafeerandteaat 
agfaaratie avafa fr:acha: | 
agigaarantesthase: wzit- 
qaifenfaaateasts ara: |] 4 |)” 

(4) Prof. Ramanavya ( Vide p. 129 of Vijayanagar : Third Dynasty )- 
states that the Vijayanagar army was weak in artillery, which comprised 
a corps of musketeers and several cannon. The Mussalmans made use of 
artillery fully with the help of Turkish gunners trained in European wars. 

(5) Sir E. Denison Ross ( Arabic History of Gujarat, 1928 ) refers 
to guns ( p. 220), shot and ball (p. 453), broken gun-carriage ( p. 497 ), 
five hundred brass guns in the army of Gujarat (p. 568 ), 12000 muskets 
in Gujarat, etc. 

(6) On November 1, 1526 Baber witnessed the casting of a gun by 
Ustad Ali Kuli ( Vide pp. 343-344 of Memoirs of Baber by ERSKINE, 
London, 1826 ). 
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(7) In the Rabari Songs of Kathiawar recorded by B. L. Manxkap, 
p- 66 of Bombay Univ. Jour, VII ( New Series ) Pt. IV, we find a reference 
to guns in connection with s marriage party :— 

“ Drums are beaten and guns are fired as the bride-groom’s marriage 
party starts from the house of the bride. ” 

(8) Principal Dr. BaLKRISHNA sometime ago published an article 
on Fire arms in the Mahabharata in the Rajaram College Magazine called 
the Rajaramian. Dr. V. S. SUKHTHANKAR has shown to me a reprint of 
it but I have not examined the views of Dr. Bauxrisuna stated in this 
article. 


(9) About Saltpetre, vide pp. 66-67 of The Travels of John Albert 
de Mandelso from Persia into East Indies ( London, 1669 ). Sir P. C. Ray 
regards this as the earliest account of Saltpetre on a commercial scale, 
(vide Hindu Chemistry I, p. 100 ). Regarding Transport of Saltpetre in 
India in the Seventeenth Century by Land and Sea, vide Jour. of Beh. and 
Orissa Res. Society, XXV, Pt. I ( March, 1939 )— article by J. N. Sankar, 
Feb. 6th, 1627— about Rs. 2,500 were exacted from the English factories 
at Surat as taxes on Saltpetre and Sugar conveyed by a caravan. 


2. The Manufacture and Use of Fire-arms In India 
between A. D. 1450 and 1850 * 


In my paper on the “ Use of Guns and Gun—powder in India from 
A. D. 1400 onwards”’ contributed to the Sir E. Denison Ross Volume 
{ pages 117-124 ), I have recorded a few references on this subject, which 
clarify to some extent the history and chronology of the use of guns and 
gun-powder in India. I propose in this paper to record some more data 
bearing on the subject, which, it is hoped, will be useful to scholars who 
intend to write on the history of fire-arms in India and allied topics. 


(1) RAM CHANDRA KAK in his Ancient Monuments of Kashmir 
( London, 1933 ) records the political history of Kashmir. In his account 
of the reign of Zain-ul-Abidin ( A. D. 1421-1472 ) he gives us the follow- 
ing information about fireworks and fire arms :— 

(a) Page 36-—*The King ( Zain-ul-Abidin ) himself composed 
two works in Persian, the first being a treatise in the form of 

‘ questions and answers on the manufacture of Fire-works and 
the second entitled Shikayat ( the Plaint ) a poem, etc.” 

(b) Page 38— “ He gave a strong impetus to the Manufacture of 
paper, shawls, and embroidered tapestry, for which Kashmir 
has always been famous. He promoted the silk industry by 
inviting weavers from Khurasan and settling them in the 
country. Jt was in his reign, in the year A. D. 1466 that fire- 
arms were first introduced in Kashmir.” 

The above references to fire-works and fire-arms are in harmony 
with the references to guns and gun-powder in India from A. D. 1400 
onwards recorded by me in my paper referred to above. 

(2) Inthe Catalogue of Venetian Coins in the Madras Government 
Museum ( Madras, 1938 ) Mr. T.G. Aravamuthan has recorded some in- 
formation about the professions of the Italians in India in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. In this information I find the following references to Italian 
Artillery makers :— 

Page 22— ‘A Milanese gunner who died in Lahore in 1597 ” left 

“all his books to the ( Jesuit ) fathers ( of the mission to 
the Mogul Country ) including some technical works on 
the founding of Cannon and on Siege operations.” ( See 

* Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. IX ( Munshi Volume ), pp. 201 ff. 
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page 192 of Maclagan’s Jesuits and the Great Mogul, 
London, 1932 ). 

Page 26 — Among three or four Christians employed at Agra in A. 
D. 1632 there was one Venetian Angelo Gradenigo, 
employed by Jehangir in his court as cook and probably 
as maker of artillery ( Mundy, ii, 208, n. 3). 

Page 27 — Niccolao Manucci, » Venetian, who reached India in 1656 
A. D., entered services as an artillery-man under Dara 
Shukoh. He became Captain of Artillery to ( Mirza ) 
Raja Jaising of Amber, marched to the Dekhan and saw 
Shivaji in 1665. He died about 1720 ( See Intro. p. 67 to 
Storia do Mogor, Translation by W. Erwine, London, 
1907-1908 ). 

Sometime before A. D. 1672, among the thousand brass and iron 
pieces of great Cannon mounted on the walls and gates of Bijapur, there 
was one carrying not less than 540 pound weight of gun-powder cast by a 
native of Rome, who when questioned by one of the king’s Commissioners 
about the money he had disbursed upon this account, threw him into the 
same hole where he had cast the cannon before. ( vide p. 602 of Baldaeus 
P.—A True and Exact Description of the most celebrated East India Coasts 
of Malbar and Coromandel —- Trans. Vo III — London, 1708 ). 

Page 29 — Petro Paulo, who worked as a Carmelite friar in India, 

wrote to Manucciin A. D. 1680 that “ he knew about a 
Match lock that could be fired five to seven times after 
only once loading it, and whenever he chose to do so.” ( See 
Manucci, IV, 112-3 ). 


Page 31-— About A. D. 1625 “Handsome musket barrels wrought 
with gold and set with agates of various colours in 
which heads are carved were also brought here overland 
by the Venetians.” ( Vide p. 26 of Pelsaert’s Travels— 
Trans. by W..A. Moreland ). 

(3) Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri records the following verses of a Sanskrit 

poetess Gauri, which describe a weapon called waedt ( Vide p. 9 of San- 
skrit Poetesses Vol. II, Part A, Calcutta, 1939 ) :— 


(1) “agrasdtia danfa gavel aaa: sz | 
wasataaianioe stage || 2 i” 


*(O, King!) the Bhusandi — the destroyer of beings 
and filled with cannon balls, that are shining with 
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brilliant prowess,— is shining in your hand like the 
great goddess of destruction. ” 

(2) “afeqigicqifasnea— 
Tifa aeaeaeerat 
aetna Ts 
alfa geagsvita gard ns |” 
“ With its yawning mouth, poisonous by reason of the 
cannon balls that are filled with fiery powder this 
Bhufandi shines (in the hand of the King ) just like 
a malignant snake (shining in the hand of one (i.e. 
Siva ) who wears dreadful snakes on his arms. ” 

It appears from the two verses of Gauri quoted above that the 
weapon “ BhuSandi” in the hand of the King is either a musket or a small 
portable piece of Cannon. As Gauri is quoted by Venidatta (A. D. 1644 ) 
we may conclude that she is earlier than about A. D. 1625. According 
Dr. Chaudhuri the lower limit of her date is 17th Century A. D. ( See 
p. IX of the Intro. ). As Gauri mentions fire-arms we may safely infer 
that she is later than about 1400 A.D. We may tentatively fix her date 
between A. D. 1400 and 1600. 

(4) Saint Tukarama of Maharastra possibly refers to ballets or 
Cannon-balls ( aitsa ) in the following extract ;— 

 &aq Ta TAT AS BT 
Ht FEN TTA | Fai Treat art aT | ze |” 

( Abhaiga No. 2927 in gernra-mat, Bombay. ) 

Tukarama flourished between A. D. 1608 and 1649, 

(5) Raghunatha Pandita in his Rajavyavahara KoSa composed by 
the order of Shivaji the Great about A. D. 1676 refers to the terminology 
about fire-arms in the Sastravarga ( verses 129 — 181 ) as follows :— 

 qeasygeaal erg at sfraafer WIT 1928 I 
aise wane ada J a-cay | 
ate ArH WaAGeal are Are || 92° Il 


Byrd Gast equ g Tafa | 
Heise wag sen Wess arazas: |] 9399 1” 
( Vide p. 155 of farrafrandta, Poona, 1925 ) 
In the above extract the terms Sal, AM, AA, Ta, aH, FE, 
WANT, WA, BT, and West are either Persian or Arabic. Their Sans- 
krit equivalents have been given by Raghunatha Pandita. 
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(6) Bernier in his Travels (A. D. 1656) has recorded many observa- 
tions about the artillery of Aurangzeb and that of the Mogol army ( See 
Constable’s edition of Travels, London, 1891). I note below some points 
from these remarks :— 

Page 217:—~ Musketeers squat on the ground and rest their muskets 
on 8 wooden fork which hangs to them -— afraid of an 
evil spirit causing the bursting of their musket, which 
may burn their eyes and long beards— Monthly pay 
of musketeers is Rs. 20,15 and 10—Artillery men 
receive great pay. Particularly all the Franguis or 
Christians, Portuguese, Dutch, Germans, and French; 
fugitives from Goa, and from the Dutch and English 
Companies. Formerly when the Mogols were little skill- 
ed in the management of artillery, the pay of the 
Europeans was more liberal and there are still some 
remaining who receive Rs. 200/--a month: but now 
the King admits them with difficulty into the service 
and limits their pay to Rs. 32/-- 

Two Kinds of Artillery :—-(1) Heavy and light or Artillery of the 

Stirrup. 

Heavy artillery:— 70 pieces of cannon, mostly of brass, 200/300 
camels, each carrying a field piece of the size of a double musket attached 
on the back of the camel. 

Page 218:— Artillery of the Stirrup :— 

50 or 60 field pieces of brass, each mounted on a well- 
made and handsomely painted carriage, with 2 ammunt- 
tion chests, one behind and another in front, and 
ornamented with a variety of red streamers. The car- 
riage, with the driver was drawn by 2 fine horses and 
attended by a third horse, led by an assistant driver 
as & relay. 

The heavy Artillery could not move along difficult 
passes or cross the bridges of boats thrown over the 
rivers. The light Artillery is always intended to be near 
the King’s person and on that account takes the name 
of the Artillery of the Stirrup.— When the king arrives 
at any place of encampment, the guns ranged already in 
front of the King’s quarters fire a volley by way of sig- 
nal to the army. 
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Page 219:— Infantry— About 15,000 in the army immediately about 
the King, including Musketeers, foot Artillery, etc. 

Page 352:-——- The heavy Artillery consists of 70 pieces mostly of brass. 
Many of these cannon are so ponderous that 20 yoke 
of oxen are necessary to draw them along and some, 
when the road is steep or rugged, require the aid of 
elephants in addition to the oxen, to push the carriage- 
wheels with their heads and trunks. 

Page 277.— Description of an elephant fight -- 

Use of Charkys ( or fire-works ) to separate fighting 
elephants--the elephants have a particular dread of 
fire; they have been used with very little advantage in 
armies since the use of fire-arms—The boldest ele- 
phants come from Ceylon but those only, that are 
accustomed for yearstothe discharge of muskets close 
to their heads and the bursting of Crackers between 
their legs, are employed in war. 

( Charkhi or & wheel on the end ofa stick is a com- 
mon fire-work in Northern India ).1 

(7) Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari (C. A. D. 1590 ) makes the 
following remarks about Artillery of Emperor Akbar ( Vide pp. 91-95 of 
Gladwin’s Trans. Vol. I, Calcutta, 1897 ) :-— 

“ The Artillery—These are the locks and keys of empire ; and excep- 
ting Room, no Kingdom can compare with this in the number and 
variety of its ordnance. 

Some pieces of cannon are so large asto carry a ball of twelve 
Maunds ; and others require each several elephants and a thousand bullocks 
for their transportation. 

His Majesty gives a great deal o; attention to this department, and has 
appointed to it Daroghahs and Clerks. 

He has invented several kinds, some of which are so contrived as to 
take to pieces for the convenience of carriage, aud when the army halts 
they sre nicely put together again. Also seventeen pieces are so united as 
to be discharged by one match. There are others which can be easily trans- 


1. Bernior refers to ** Bannes’ ( Bana or rocket ) on p. 48 of the Travels, used for frigh- 
tening the horses in the battle. He explains ‘* bannes” asa‘ sort of granade attached to a stick.” 
Iehall study ina separate paper the usage of the term Bana (41 ) as applied to a fire-work or 
fire-arm, say between A. D. 1450 and 1850, It is for linguists to say whether the sense of 
** fire-work” or “fire-arm” has been grafted on the Sanskrit word ‘ aJM]’ which means an arrows. 
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ported by one elephant and they are called “ Gujnal.’’ Others can be 
carried by a single man and are called Nurnal. 

It has been wisely ordered that a sufficient train of artillery be 
placed in each Subah. 

The cannon for battery, and boats and those, which are fit for jour- 
nies are kept separate. It would be impossible to innumerate them; and 
skilful artists are continually making new ones especially Gujnals and 
Nurnals. 

In this department Omrahs and Ahdyan receive large salaries. 

Rules observed in making fire-arms for his Majesty's use :-— 

Bundooks (i. e. match-locks ) are now made in such a manner that 
when filled with powder up tothe muzzle there is no fear of their burs- 
ting. Formerly, they never were of more than four folds of iron: and 
sometimes only of one, joined together by the two extremities of the 
breadth, and which were very dangerous. His Majesty after having the 
iron flattened, has tt rolled up like a scroll of paper but slantingly and 
every fold is passed through the fire. There is also the following method :— 
Solid pieces of iron are properly tempered and then bored with iron borer 
and three or four of these are joined together to form a Bundook. The 
smallest Bundooks that are made are two spans long and the longest near 
two ells. That of one ell and a quarter is called Demantk and its stock is 
made differently from the others. Some are made to fire without a match, 
merely by giving a little motion to the trigger. And they make some 
balls that will do execution like a sword. 


There area great number of skilful artists in this department, 
the chief of whom are Ostad Kebeer and Hussain. In preparing the iron 
for Bundooks half is lost in the fire. When the lengths are made and 
before they are joined together they are stamped with figures, expressing 
the quantity of crude iron and the quantity remaining; and in this state 
it is called Dowl. This is sent for His Majesty’s inspection and the weight 
of the ball being determined, the bore is made accordingly. The Bundook 
ball is never larger than twenty five Tanks nor less than fifteen; but excep- 
ting His Majesty no body is bold enough to fire off one of the largest. When 
the bore is finished it is again carried tothe Harem. From thence it is 
brought out again, and set in an old stock and filled with powder till 
within a third of the muzzle. If it stands this proof it is carried again to 
his Majesty. Then the muzzle is finished, after which it is again put into 
an old stock as before mentioned, and tried ata mark. If it does not 
carry true, they heat it and straighten it by means of a wooden rod. Then 
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in the royal presence it is delivered to the filer, who fashions the out- 
side as he is directed. When this is done, the barrel is again carried to 
His Majesty, when the wood and form of the stock are determined. In 
this stage the figures, marking the weight of the crude and of the 
prepared iron, are effaced, and in their room are engraven the maker’s 
name, the place, the month and the year. Next are made the trigger, the 
ramrod and primer. After all these are finished, the piece is again ordered 
to be proved. If it is found to carry true, it is again brought to the Harem 
along with five balls. In this state it is called Sadeh (or plain). The 
colour of the barrel and stock is next determined and when the colouring 
is finished, it is called Rungeen (or coloured ). It is now sent again into 
the Harem with five more balls. His Majesty fires it four times and 
returns it back again with the fifth ball. When ten of these Rungeen 
muskets are collected together they are ordered to be inlaid with gold and 
are afterwards sent tothe Harem as before described. And when ten. 
such are completely finished, they are committed to the care of Cheeyleh. 

A description of the Barghu:— Formerly it required a great many 
men, with a number of iron tools to polish the Bundooks; but His Ma- 
jesty has invented a wheel, which is turned by a single bullock and poli- 
shes sixteen muskets in a very short time. 

Of the ranks of the Royal Bundooks :— 


Bundooks are etither made in the royal workshops or are bought or. 
are received in present. His Majesty out of a thousand of those of different 
kinds selects one hundred and five for his own particular use, which are 
used in the folowing manner :—— viz. twelve are named after the months 
and are brought to him alternately, so that each comes in use once a 
year ; thirty others are changed every week ; and thirty-two are used alter- 
nately every day of a solar month ; and the remaining thirty-two are for 
the Kowtel. His Majesty fires every day, and after he has discharged a 
piece four times, it is sent out and exchanged for another. 

It is also rule that the clerks of the Chase take an account of all 
the game that ts shot by His Majesty and with what particular piece, from 
whence it appears that with the musket called Sungram, which is the 
first in rank of the Khaseh muskets and appropriated for the month of 
Ferverdin (i. e. March ), there have been killed one thousand one hundred 
game of various kinds. ‘ 

The pay of the Bundookchyan :-— 


His Majesty has fixed the pay of the Merdshs after four rates viz, 
first 300 Dams ; Second 280 Dams ; third 270 Dams ; fourth 260 Dams and 
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the pay of others at five rates, each of which are divided into highest, 
middle and lowest. 
First Rate:— Highest ...... Dams 250 
Middle ...... Dams 240 
Lowest ...... Dams 230 
Second Rate :-— Highest ...... 220 
Middle .,..... 210 
Lowest ...... ,, 200 
Third Rate :-~ Highest ...... Dams 190 


Middle ...... ,, 180 
Lowest ...... yr 170 
Fourth Rate :— Highest ...... » 160 
Middle ...... ,, 150 
Lowest ..... 140 


Fifth Rate:— Highest......  ,, 130 
Middle ....., 120 
Lowest ......  ,, 110” 

These are the remarks of Abul Fazl on Akbar’s Artillery. They are 
very important for the history of the Manufacture of Fire-Arms in India. 
We notice in these remarks the personal attention of Akbar to every 
detail of this manufacture because Artillery was regarded by him as “ the 
locks and keys of the Empire” as Abul Fazl puts it. Other details of the 
Artillery department recorded in these remarks speak for themselves. 
They may be useful to us for comparison with similar details pertaining 
to the use of Artillery bythe Marathas and the English in 17th and 18th 
Centuries. Unless we bring together all data pertaining to the use of fire- 
arms in India, we can have no true vision of their history in India. 

(8) Ramachandrapant Amatya (A. D. 1650-1733 ), who had 
close knowledge of the Maratha administration under the Maratha Kings, 
Sri Shivaji Maharaja and his sons Sambhaji and Rajaram, composed his 
celebrated Ajfid@patra dealing with Maratha Polity. It is dated 21st Nove- 
mber 1716. In this elaborate document we find some references about fire- 
arms as used by the Marathas. I note some of these references from its 
Edition by Prof. V. G. Urdhvareshe, Indore, 1939 :— 

Page 7 :~—In the description of Shivaji’s gata or standing army 

reference is made to the following items :— 
(1) Employment by Shivaji of trustworthy musketeers 
( agi, ) bowmen ( fazars ) etc. and their equipment. 
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(2) Equipment of all forts with qreatet, am, et, utet, etc. 
(3) For Cavalry, atsit, ened, zerdt and #dt horses were 
maintained, 1 . 
(4) The atwarat or artillery, consisted of the following items :- 
(i) a-gat = Musketeers 
(ii ) waavar =a kind of gun 
(iii ) gwear=Jong-range guns 
(iv) faeare (or frearat) =a gun mounted on an elephant. 
( v) gavarer=A gun mounted on a Camel 
( vi) snearatte-aizt = Guns on wheeled carriages 
( vii) #it = Mounted musketeers 
(viii) ate ( gat or gat) = Vessels filled with gunpowder or 
bombs, or @1% or, q&. 
Page 17: — gaara should consist of wqzx, aera, EWA, azat ( mus- 
keteers ), fatqrsit and #itw (mounted musketeers ). 
Page 18 : — Weapons to be kept ready are :— 
WAN, SSN, HAGIST, WS, HIS, as, ae, Ben, zee, 
fazzarn, agat (muskets). Other equipment consis- 
ted of — 
waa, Ya, za, It, fasat, oeau, aH, TH? Teatet 
( muskets ), @, etc. 
Pages 40-43 :— Chapter on Forts and their equipment consisting of 
atet, wax ( Sgt ) small Bandooks. 
Instructions regarding the care and upkeep of ordnance :— 
(i) ateart should be kept away from residential quarters. 
(ii) The cellar of the qreatat should contain qree ae (big 
bags of gunpowder ) as also ae& ( earthen pots ) fall 
of it. 
(iii) art, gt%, etc. should be kept in the-Central room of the 
Cellar, free from moisture. 


1. Cf. UP ATTSITHAT ( Tey )- Verses 164-168 mention the following horses :— 
frar= 4, aX=atn, gaa = aM, slat = qenls, saea = 44%, aT = 
figs, aI = TAM, R= as, wae = tw, aiel=qaa, ane = Tete, 
ws = 4, afae = fasta, sett = aedle, ast = naa, sia = oadta, ae = 
awed, Gat = aaa, 


2, Briggs in the Feristha ( Vol. IV, P. 65, Cal. 1910 ) explains. “ Hooka ” as Shell. 
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(iv ) Every fortnight the Havaldar should take out qt, amr 
#13 and heat them in the sun and again keep them in 
the cellar duly sealed ( qz1 Sea ). 

(v) The rear should be guarded day and night by spe- 
cial guards, who should not allow any one to approach 
without permission. 

(vi) As forts can be protected only by wi€t and a-gat, gunn- 
ers should be maintained. 

(vii) Officers on the fort such as azawitea, weft, aqraz- 
Maa, and ga1wz should practise the use of muskets 
( 4g4% ) and atet ( cannons ). 

(viii) wtét, agx, ave, etc. should be kept at strategic points 
on the fort at different towers ( gz ), 

(ix) The gun-carts ( aifeara mz ), ave ( grindstone for shar- 
pening weapons ) and utét (cannons) should be installed 
on strong iron bases ( Hwqa Steet sz ). 


(x) green afeer (bags of gun-powder ), 74 (iron rods), 
ai2 fiaraar=ai Seat (covers for cooling the cannons), 
a3 (cannon-balls ), #tz ( burnt metal ) etc., small stones 
from the river of the size of a betel nut, qnzaT Foret 
( aa ), Stazat ( wicks for firing off the cannons ), ats 
(iron sheet attached to am), araa (instruments for 
boring holes ) for repairing the holes of cannons ( #1 ) 
etc. — all this equipment should be always ready for 
use near the cannons ( #7eét ), 

(xi) Articles of iron and stone ( afe#t, wet frwa ) may be 
kept near the gun-powder. 

(xii) @t%, at should also be kept ready at all places, where 
guards are posted. 


(xiii) During the rainy season all the pieces of cannon with 
their openings and crevices should be coated with oil 
and wax. Their angular crevices (@t¢ ) should be filled 
with wax. All the pieces of cannon should be provided 
with covers ( arate] ) to protect them against damage. 
Other equipment also should be kept well protected 
against moisture. 
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(xiv) Brave and trustworthy artillery men.( team ) with 
families ( efasqiz ), should be employed in adequate 
number commensurate with the needs and artillery 
equipment of each fort. These men should be expert 
marksmen ( 2A8t SP {Tet ATT we ), 


" Page 44 — Chapter on Navy ( arar ) 


The navy should be provided with brave men, equipped 
With Wiel, gt, Tes, qremtat, EB etc. 

Page 46 — The enemy should be kept under naval fire ( wifearat 
ag ) on all sides ( aite Wea ). 

Page 47 The enemy should be kept terror-struck by destroying 
his ships with naval cannonading,. 


The foregoing notes amply show the use of fire-arms by the Mara- 


thas in the 17th century. They also reveal the importance attached to 
artillery by Shivaji the Great and his ministers in war-fare on land and sea. 
I do not, however, notice in them any reference tc the manufacture of 
cannons and muskets as I find in the Section on Artillery in the Ain-t- 
Akbari. I wonder if any of the early Maratha rulers devoted any personal 
attention to the manufacture of fire-arms as Emperor Akbar did. 


(9) Inthe Hobson-Jobson by Yule and Burnell ( London, 1903 ) 


we get some information about fire-arms as follows :— 


Page 87 :— Article on ARSENAL — the following extract refers to 
the manufacture of cannon and gun-powder at Fez. 
A. D. 1573 —“ In this city ( Fez ) there is a very great 
building which they call Darcana, where the Christian 
captives used to labour at blacksmith’s work and other 
crafts under the superintendence and orders of renegade 
headmen.......... here they made cannon and powder and 
wrought swords, cross-bows and arquebusses, — Marmol 
Desc. General de Africa, lib, iii, £, 92. 

Page 854 :— Article on FIRING HEE:— 


A. D. 1678 —“The Artillery in which the Fringis are 
listed, formerly for good pay, now very ordinary, having 
not above 30 or 40 rupees 8 month. ” 
~- Fryer, 195 
Pages 127-128 :— **‘ BUNDOOK™.s. H. Bundik from Ar. Bunduk. 
The common H. term for a musket or match-lock, The 
history of the word-is very curious. Bunduk, Pl. banadik 
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was a name applied by the Arabs to filberts (as some 
allege ) because they came from Venice. ( Banddik, 
comp. German Venedig ). The name was transferred to 
the nut-like pellets shot from cross-bows, and thence 
the cross-bows or arblasts were called ‘bunduk’ ellipti- 
cally for Kaus al-b. ‘ pellet-bow.’ From Cross-bows the 
name was transferred again to fire-arms as in the parall- 
el case of arquebus ( Al-Bandukani, ‘the man of the 
pellet-bow’ was one of the names by which the Caliph 
Hariin-al-Rashid was known, and A) Zahir Baybars al- 
Bandukdari, the fourth Baharite Soldan ( A. D. 1260- 
77) was so entitled, because he had been slave toa 
Bandukdar, or Master of Artillery ( Burton Ar. Nights, 
xii, 38 ). 
( 1845—"“ Banduquis, or orderlies of the Maharaja car- 
rying long guns in a loose red-cloth cover”~Drew, Gumoo 
and Kashmir. 
Page 935 :— TOPE-KHANA,. s. The Artillery, the Artillery park, 
or Ordnance Department, Turco-Pers. Top-khdna, 
“ Cannon-house ’’ or ‘Cannon-department.’ The word 
is the same that appears in reports from Constantinople 
as the Tophaneh. Unless the traditions of Donna Tofa- 
na are historical, we are strongly disposed to suspect 
that Agua Tofana may have had its name from this word. 
1687— “ The Toptcht” —These are Gunners, called so from 
the word Tope, which in Turkish signifies cannon, and 
are in number about 1200 distributed in 52 chambers, 
their quarters are at Tophana or the place of Guns in 
the suburbs of Constantinople. ” 
— Rycaut’s Present State of the Ottoman Empire 
1726 — ‘Isfandar Chan, Chief of the Artillery (called the 
Daroger of the ‘ Topscanna ’ ).” 
— Valentyn, tv, ( Surate ) 276. 
1765— “ He and his troops knew that by the treachery of the 
Tope Khonnah Droger (Daroga) the cannon were 
loaded with powder only.” 
— Holwell, Hist. Events, etc. i. 96. 
10. Capt. Edward Moor in his “ Narrative ” about the siege of Dhar- 
war ( A. D. 1794, London ) records some account of the city of Bijapur 
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{ Chap XXIII ). In this account he devotes some pages to the description 
of the great guns at Bijapur ( Pages 322-323). Some points from this 
description may be noted below :— 
(a) —Enormous size of the guns he saw at Bijapur. 
(b) --Moor measured 3 guns—Formerly all towers had 
guns, from which only 12 remained. 
(c) —Measurements of the Malabar gun on the South 
Eastern side of the fort ( See p. 322 )}— Length from 
breech to muzzle = 21 feet-—-5 inches— Diameter at the. 
breech = 4 feet, 5 inches. 
(d) —Short gun near the above monster called Cutcha 
—Butcha. 
(e) — Moolk e’ Meidan, largest gun on a tower on the 
south-western side with an inscription of A. D. 1685 
by Alum Geer, commemorating his conquest of Bijapur 
( see plate opposite p. 322 )— Several Inscriptions on it 
in Arabic, and one Persian — Several stone shot lying 
near the gun — also its rammer, which is like a mast. 
(£)—The gun on Coperee-boorj called Lumcherree or 
Far-flyer 30 ft. 34 inches x 9 ft.-2 inches at breech. 
(g) —Measurements of Moolk e’ Meidan:— 
Diameter at the breech — 4 feet, 104 inches 
muzzle— 4 , 8 ‘ 
ofthe bore— 2 ,, 4 
length—14 , 1 i 
Circumference in themiddle—13 ,, 7 
Moor observes:— 
“ The first and last of these guns are constructed of bars 
of iron, hooped round, not upon carriages, but lying 
upon blocks of wood. The brass gun is fixed on its centre 
on an immense iron inserted in the ground and grasping 
its trunnions in the manner of a swivel, breech resting 
on 8 block of wood, supported by a thick wall, so that it 
cannot recoil when fired. 


Besides the inscriptions, the brass gun has several 
ornamental devices upon it, particularly about the 
muzzle, where, if we recollect right, a lion anda tiger 
are fighting, and one of their mouths expanded forms 
the muzzle of the gun, in a manner, to our recollection, 
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not very clear. About the fort we saw several small 
guns cast of brass, and curiously inlaid with gold and 
with tiger mouths, & plan Tippoo has followed in casting 
some of his field pieces. 

We are told, that there never was but one other 
‘gun so large as Moolk e’ Meidan, which was its sister, 
Kurko Bedjlee, Thander and Lightning and that it was 
carried to Poona, and perhaps melted down, as we never 
heard of it there.” 

Pages 420 — 422 — Note XIIT :— 

“Several writers mention pieces of ordnance as ‘almost incredibly 
large, but none that we have read of by any means approach the magnitude 
of Moclk e’ Meidan and the others here described; which we repeat may 
be depended upon, as their dimensions were carefully taken. 

Dow ( History of Hindoostan, Vol. II, p. 278 ) mentions two pieces 
of ordnance capable of receiving a stone ball of six or seven maunds, or one 
of iron of thirty maunds. “The size of these guns” he adds in a note, 
“ might be reckoned incredible, did there not remain to this day in India, 
pieces of as extraordinary a bore: particularly one at Arcot and another 
at Dacca." Dow is, we think, deficient in not giving the maund by which 
he estimated the weight of this shot: a maund is a very indefinite term, 
as it varies in different parts of India, from twenty five pounds, the Madras 
Standard, to seventy four in some parts of Bengal. 

Hanway ( Travels in Persia, Vol. 1 , page 452) speaking of a gun in 
a city of “Germany, says,“ It is a brass mortar, and will carry a ball of 
seven hundred and thirty pounds to the distance of thirty-three thousand 
paces and throw a bomb of one thousand weight.”* we do not clearly under- 
stand, how it could throw a bomb, by which we imagine a shell is meant, of 
greater weight than a shot, because the latter must “necessarily be nearly 
the same diameter asthe Calibre, and solid, which the former is not. 
Criticism is, however, thrown away upon so extraordimary a relation, 
which carries impossibility on its face as a very prominent feature: how 
can any force of powder impel a ball of any dimensions thirty-three thou- 
sand paces ?, which estimating the pace at two feet and a half, is upward 
of fifteen miles, or at only two feet, is twelve miles and a half ? 

Rennell in his Memoir ( page 61 ) gives the mensuration of the gun 
near Dacca, spoken of by Dow; it is now fallen into river, together with the 
bank on which it rested. “ As it may gratify the curiosity of some of my 
readers, ”’ says the Major, “I have here inserted the dimensions and we- 
ight of this gun. I took the measure very carefully throughout, and calcula- 
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ted each part separately. It was made of hammered iron, it being an 
immense tube formed of fourteen bars with rings of two or three inches wide 
driven over them and hammered down into a smooth surface; so that its 
appearance was equal to that of the best executed piece of brass ordnance 
although its proportions were faulty. 

Whole length ............... 22 feet 10% inches 


Diameter at the breech 3 ne | Pe 
ia 4 feet from the 

muzzle 2 » 10 ” 

s at the muzzle 2 » 2 + 

‘ at the bore 1 foot 33 + 


The gun contained 234, 413 cubic inches of wrought iron and conse- 
quently weighed 64, 814 pounds avoirdupoize; or about the weight of eleven. 
82 pounders. Weight of an iron shot for the gun 465 pounds. "” 

Allowing for windage, that is the difference of the diameter of a shot 
and the calibre of the gun, one-twentieth part of the latter, as allowed in 
the ordnance tables, an iron shot for Major Rennell’s gun will be in dia- 
meter 1 foot 2 inches 37—-100ths, and as the increasing gravity of solid ¢ron. 
globes is as the cube of their diameters, and as a 42 pounder is in diameter 
6 inches 68—100ths, the weight of an iron shot for this gun is consequently 
417 pounds 3-10ths. The calibre of a 42 pounder is 7 inches 8-100 ths; of 
a 9 pounder 4 inches 21-100 ths; a 9 pounder shot in diameter is 4 inches; 
therefore a shot for Cutcha—Butcha, the gun first described in the text, 
allowing a calibre of 1 foot 9 inches, to require a shot of 1 foot 8 inches 
diameter, will weigh 1125 pounds, For Lumcheree, allowing 2 feet 35-100- 
ths of an inch diameter for the shot of its calibre of 1 foot 1 inch it weighs 
264 pounds 4-10ths. For the calibre of Moolk e’ Meidan 2 feet 4 inches, 
allow the diameter of the shot to be 1 foot 2 inches 6—100ths, it will weigh 
£646 pounds 7-10ths !"1 

Page 103 :—-“ On the top of the unfortified hill, one of those un- 

Wieldy, enormous pieces of ordnance, called before 
Malabar Guns, was found: it was ornamented with 
inscriptions and devices, and upon the whole, the hand- 

1. Compare the description of the “Great gun of Agra” by Vincent Smith ( Ozford 
History of India, 1923, p. 600, footnote 2) :— 


** A wonderful piece of ordnance known as “ the Great Gun” of Agra was taken ( by 
the British ). It was a casting in Brass or similar alloy, 14 feet, 2 inches long, with a calibre 
or bore 28 inches in diameter. It weighed 96,600 pounds and could fire a@ shot weighing 
1500 pounds, When General Lake tried to remove it to Calcutta it sank in the Jumnsa. Sub- 
sequently, Lord William Bentinck caused it to be blown up and sold as old metal. ”’ 
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somest of this kind of guns that came under the obser- 
vation of any in our detachment.” 

Pages 185-136 :— “ We are still within hearing of the Chittledroog 
morning and evening gun, which we learned was fired 
from a thirtytwo pounder on the top of the hill. The 
custom of firing a morning and evening gun iu Tippoo’s 
garrisons, appears in “ Memoirs of the War in Asia, by 
an officer of Colonel Baillie’s detachment,” page 155, 
to have commenced in 1798. 

The hours of firing are six in the morning and nine in 
the evening.1 

Page 187 :-—“ Changerry is @ hill fort .... at the very top is a good 
tower, with a siz pounder, the only decent gun in the 
fort, mounted on it. ”’ 

Page 17 :—“ The principal battery from which the Bhow’s ( Para- 
shuram Bhau’s ) guns were fired is of five guns and 
called the Ram battery, from having a favourite gun in 
it of that name.’’ 

Page £4:—‘‘ A most tremendous fire of guns, mortars, rockets, and 
musquetry was poured from the fort and batteries.” 
(at Dharwar fort ). 

Page 40:— “these guns were originally made of tron bars hooped 
round, and beaten into shape: they will be spoken of 
hereafter by the name of Malabar guns, by which 
names Europeans know them. ” 

Page 506:— “ Limber— A low two-wheeled carriage on which the 
trail of a gun is fixed when travelling: it is released in 
& moment if wanted to fire, which is called unlimbering 
the gun: the cattle being yoked to the limber, guns are 
of course dragged breech-first. ” 

Page §09:— “Rocket— A missile weapon consisting of an tron tube of 
about a foot long and an inchin diameter, fixed toa 
bamboo rod of ten or twelve feet long. The tube being 
filled with combustible composition is set fire to, and 

1. At present in Poona the hour “ sine in the evening ” is indicated by lowering the 

voltage of electric lamps. Formerly, in Poona this hour was indicated by the firing of a gun. 


In the B. 1.8. Mandal Quarterly ( July-October 1946 ) p. 225—Mostyn’s Diary ( for A. De 
1772-1774, ), P. 824 is quoted as' referring to “‘ Gunfire in the morning " st Poond 


_ 2 Possibly“ Ram Battery * = Parashuram Battery named after Parashuram Bhaa 
Patwardban himself. 
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being directed by the hand, flies like an arrow to the 
distance of upwards of a thousand yards. Some of the 
rockets have achamber and burst Ike a shell; others 
called ground rockets have a serpentine motion and on 
striking the ground rise again and bound along till 
their force be spent. The rockets make a great noise and 
exceedingly annoy the native cavalry in India, who move 
in great bodies; but are easily avoided, or seldom take 
effect against our troops, who are formed in lines of 
great extent and no great depth—This article is taken 
from Major Dirom’s Glossary.” 

Page 510: —“ Tumbril— A carriage for the gan ammunition. ms 

The foregoing notes on the use of the fire-arms by Capt. Edward 

Moor possess both historical and technical interest for the students of the his- 

tory of fire-arms in India. Moor had a scientific outlook both in his study 

of men and manners, as also in his record of this study. His close study of 

the great guns at Bijapur is very informative and instructive. 


(11) In Mr. N.G. Chapekar’s book “ aaratgeat aradta ” ( Poona, 
1931 ) we get the following references to fire-arms:— e 


A. D. 1758 — ( Page 75 ) “ atwrarat”’ or Artillery Department of the 
Peshwa is referred to. 


A.D.1793 —( Page 87) — “ atwarn. ” 
A.D. 1779 — ( Page 91 ) — Purchase of ‘‘ gre” or gunpowder:— 
Rs. 2800 -- Gun-powder! for Tophs or Guns. 
Rs. 640-——- — do— for Banduks 
Rs. 78-12-0-— 250 Bags for gun—powder 
=Rs. 3518-12-0 — Cost of gun-powder purchased from 
geaaz west 
Rs. 1600 — 0-0 “ atgitere ” 
Rs. 960-0-0 “ agay are” 
A.D.1780 — Rs. 276 -0-0 “ ataitzre ” 
Rs. 56 - 4-0 Bags for gun—powder 
A.D.1781—Rs. 62 - 8-0 Repairs to a gun called ‘avantta’ ; (Page 
92 ) — Special earth ( for casting the gun “ azanite” ) 
brought from Alibag. : 


a eS BS tn 


1. Burgess ( P. 145 of Chronopology of Modern India - A. D, 
- A.D. 1494- — 
Gunpowder first manufactured at Madras. re eae 
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Rs. 25-0-0 For melting a temple-bell, the metal 
being used for casting the gun “agarfta,” 

A, D. 1778 —* atwern” 

A. D, 1789 —( Page 151) Rs. 15-8-0 For purchasing a az, 

A, D. 1770 — (Page 156) 6 annas for purchasing 28 bullets for 

banduks. 

A. D. 1828 —( Page 255) “ ager” 

A. D. 1769 — (Page 155) For Banduks on Purandar Fort Rs, 62-8-0. 

A, D, 1790 — ( Page 92) “ grea srveraes ara ” 

It appears from the above notes that the casting of some guns and 
repairs to them was done at Poona or in its vicinity by local workmen. 
Some Banduks were also manufactured by local blacksmiths. On page 
274, Rs. 5-1-6 have been debited on account of payment to a blacksmith 
(aah starz fazatat) for preparing anew Banduk. A “ Tava ate” 
is also mentioned on this page. 

The chrouology of the references about the manufacture and use of 
fire-arms in India recorded above may be tabulated briefly as follows :— 


Chrono- 


Source logy-A.D. References 
Hobson- | 1260-1277 | Usages of the word Banduk=crossbow and al- 

Jobson Bandukdni = Man of the pellet bow. 

Ancient | 1421-1472 | Zain-al-Abidin rules in Kashmir—His Persian 
Monuments treatise on Fire-works. He gave impetus to 
of Kashmir paper-manufacture. 
by R. Kak 

1466 Fire-arms, first introduced into Kashmir. 

Hobson- 1573 Manufacture at Fez of Cannon and powder by 

Jobson Christian captives, 

Ain-i- c.1590 | Detailed description of the Artillery Department 

Akbari | of Akbar— Artillery, is called “ Locks and keys 

Pies \ of Empire "— Number and variety of ordnance 

Fark. unmatched except in Room — Cannon carrying 


a ball of 12 maunds— cannon requiring many 
elephants and 1000 bullocks for transportation-- 
Akbar’s great perscnal attention to this Depar- 
tment, with many officers and clerks—AkKbar’s 
invention of many kinds of ordnance-Seventeen 
pieces discharged by one match-Gujnal, Nurnal- 


Catalogue 
of Vene- 
tian Coins 
by Arava- 
muthan. 


Sanskrit 
Poetesses. 


Saint 
Tuka- 
rama's 


Works. 
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References 


1597 
ec. 1625 


1632 
1656 


ce. 1672 


1680 


Before 
1600 


1608-1649 


Special Artillery for each Subha—Cannon for 
battery and boats prepared by skilful artists— 
large salaries to Officers. 


Rules for special fire-arms for Akbar’s use 
—Bundooks that do not burst even though filled 
up to the muzzle—Smallest Bundook, two spans 
long and longest of 2 ells- Bundooks fired without 
a match, merely by the motion of the trigger. 

Akbar’s personal supervision-Chiefs of Artists 
are Ostad Kebeer and Hussain- Akbar working 
like an Artillery engineer while in the Harem, 
supervising every detail of the manufacture of 
Bundooks — Rungeen or coloured muskets— Ak- 
bar's invention of a wheel to polish 16 muskets 
in @ short time~Royal Artillery workshops - 
Akbar’s daily firing practice~Sangram musket 
for hunting—four scales of pay for officers of 
the artillery-Author of some works on firearms. 

Death of a Milanese Gunner at Lahore. 

Musket barrels wrought in gold etc. brought by 
Venetians. : 

A Venetian “ maker of artillery” employed by 
the Mogol Emperor, 

Manucci the Venetian “ artillery-man”’ entered 
service under Dara Shukoh. 

A great piece of cannon, carrying about 540 
pounds of gun-powder, cast by a native of Rome 
and mounted on the walls of Bijapur. 

Reference to a match-lock capable of firing 
5/6 times after one loading only. 

References to afgat ( gun-powder ), afar 


(bullet) and aatvdt (musket) by Poetess Gauri. 
Reference to “ateat ”’ ( bullets. ) 
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Source | aD: References. 


“Raghu- | c. 1676 Explanations of the terms @M, @TaqM, a=gs, 
Peart GIS, AINT, WT, SAU, and Weqra in the 
bas ra wWasqaearT ( wera ), 


Bernier’s | 1656-1668 | Bernier describes Aurangzeb’s Artillery -employ- 


Pravels. ment of Portuguese, Dutch, Germans, French, 
etc.,on high pay— Two kinds of artillery, heavy 
and light—The use of the fire-work called 
“ Cherkys” to separate fighting elephants 

| ~Heavy cannon drawn oncarriages—Musketeers 

and foot artillery—camels, elephants and oxen 

| used for transport of guns—ammunition chests 
on gun-carrisges. 

Hobson 1687 | Topchi ( gunners) and Tophana ( atwatat ) at 

Jobson. Constantinople. 

Burgess 1702 Gun-powder first manufactured at Madras. 

Ajiiapatra | 21st. Nov. | Description of Shivaji’s standing Army — 

of 1716 Musketeers, bowmen, and their equipment- qTe- 
Rama- TH, AT, HS, ist, etc. TaaiEN, Tea, Faoars, 
candra Garwars, qreqaire visi, ete,— Standing army, 

Amatya. consisting of Bet, EAH, wea, agat, fara, 


@zts, Special care of the Artillery on forts — 
FSA, ASA TWA, TIM, EIS, to be kept dry in 
the rainy season — Periodic inspection of ord- 
nance by Havaldar — High officers on the fort 
should practise musketry. 

Ordnance for the Navy-~ utél, agi, 4ga1, qe 
wtat, £%, etc. 


Naval Cannonading against enemy. 


Edward 1794 | Moor’s description and measurements of the 
Moor’s Great-guns at Bijapur. 
Narrative. Moolk e Meidan, Lumcherree, Malbar Gun, Kurk 


o Bedjlee ( perhaps melted down)— Dow re 
ferring to big guns at Arcot and Dacca. 


| 
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Hanway’s reference toa big gun ina German 
city, carrying a ball of 730 pounds. 

Renell’s description of the gun near Dacca 
( fallen into river ) as weighing 64, 814 pounds. 

“ Malbar guns” so called by Europeans were 


made of iron bars hooped round and beaten 
into shape. 


Major Dirom’s description of a Rocket. 
TophkhGna ( Artillery ) of the Peshwas— Dealers 
Chapekar’s in gun—powder at Poona— Two kinds of gun- 


“Yara a powder, one kind for Jophs and the other for 
atauta, ” Banduks -- Casting of a gun called “ avanita ” 


by melting a temple-bell— Purchase of 
Banduks and bullets -- Banduks prepared by 


local black-smiths — “ qre=at eraiat ”-— Bags 


of gun—-powder. 
Peshwa | December | Purchase of cannon by the Peshwas from the 


N.G. | 1758-90 


Daftar 1759 English — Ramaji Mahadeva purchased pieces 
paar of Cannon fromthe English, each weighing. 
p ee more than 20 sers. 
afaqraaag | 1753-1799 | Tipa Sultan manufactured guns for his army 
by Parasnis and ceased purchasing guns imported by the 
(Jan. 1911) English. 
feast 


No. 22. | 


I hope the data collected in the present paper as also those in my 
previous paper will give the readers a fair idea about the use and manu- 
facture of guns and gun-powder in India between about A. D. 1450 and 
1850. I propose to deal with the use of gun-powder before A. D. 1400 in 
and outside India in another paper, as soon as sufficient evidence is gather- 
ed for this purpose. During my study of this topic, which is strictly 
realistic, I have failed to develop the view entertained by some previous 
writers on this subject that fire-arms were known in ancient India. 


3. The History Of Fireworks In India Between A. D. 
1400 And 1900* 


All important inventions like printing, gunpowder, the mariner’s 
compass, etc., have profoundly affected the course of civilizations of the 
Hast and the West. The history of the origins of these inventions and 
their wide-spread use throughout the world in the subsequent centuries is 
quite enchanting. Attempts have been made to study this history to the 
minutest detail on the strength of historical sources, both Eastern and 
Western. Unfortunately the Eastern sources are not easily available to 
European writers on this subject. So naturally their accounts of inventions 
which originated in the Hast are incomplete and sometimes vague and 
erroneous. The articles on these inventions in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, though very useful to the average reader, are incomplete, as I found 
when I referred to them during the course of my studies in the history of 
Indian culture. There is, therefore, ample scope for research pertaining to 


the history of these inventions onthe basis of known and unknown 
Asiatic sources of history. 


During the last 86 years of my close stady and research in the field 
of Indian literary and .cultural history, the history of some of the inven- 
tions which affected Indian culture excited my curiosity. Among these, the 
invention of gunpowder loomed large on the horizon of my field of inves- 
tigation. Accordingly I published two papers,1 recording the use of gun- 
powder in India for purposes of warfare. One of these papers deals with 
the history of the use of guns and gunpowder in India from c. a.p. 1400 
onwards while the other deals with the history of the manufacture and 
use of firearms in India between a.p. 1450 and 1850. Copies of these 
papers were sent by me to numerous scholars in India and outside. 

One of these scholars, viz.,the late Prof. Tenney L. Davis, Editor- 
in-Chief of Chymia, devoted to the history of chemistry and published by 
the University of Pennsylvania, pressed me to write one more paper on 
the related subject of the Indian contribution to the history of fireworks. 
When I received this request from this most versatile American scholar 
I decided to accept it, especially because I was collecting some material on 
this topic tocomplete my inquiry about the use of gunpowder in India, 


* Transaction No. 17 published by the Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore, 
pp. 1-26, 1958. 


1 Vide pp. 117-124 of the Sir Denison Ross Commemoration Volume edited by P. K. 
GODE and S. M. KATRE, 1939, and pp. 208-228 of the K. M. Munshi Diamond Jubilee Volume, 
Part I ( 1948 ), published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
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both for warfare and for entertainment. Unfortunately, Professor Davis is 
no longer with us to see the completion of the present paper, as he 
suddenly passed away in January 1950 after posting to me a batch of his 
papers on the history of Chinese alchemy and a proof of my paper on the 
history of ambergris in India, which appeared in Vol. II of Chymia, 
dedicated to his memory. The pleasant memory of my contact of two years 
with Professor Davis still haunts me as I write this paper. 

In the article on * Fireworks” in the Encyclopedia Britannica (14th 
Edition, 1929, Vol. 9, pp. 281-283 ), no detailed history of fireworks is. 
recorded. The following points inthis article will, however, give us a 
background for the present study :— 

(1) The history of pyrotechny may be said to have begun when a 
prehistoric fire maker first mixed saltpetre with his charcoal cooking-fire 
to use as tinder. Other ingredients were added later. 

(2) When the principle of the gun was evolved by Berthold 
Schwartz in the 13th century the pyrotechnic mixture used by him was 
named “ gunpowder.” 

(3) With the introduction of artillery the military fire worker 
came into existence. He provided pyrotechnic engines of war as also 
spectacular fireworks in celebration of victory or peace. During the 17th 
century and onwards, most occasions of national rejoicing were celebrated 
by displays of fireworks, generally provided by military fire workers. 

(4) It was not until the early part of the 18th century that displays 
of any pyrotechnic merit were produced. 

(&) During the 17th century two schools of pyrotechnic thought 
developed, viz., (i) the Nuremberg school and ( ii) the Italian school. 

(6) The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749 was celebrated in 
London with a display of fireworks. 

(7) De Frezier in his two books published in 1707 and 1747 des- 
cribes the introduction of colour in fireworks. 


(8) Inthe first quarter of the 19th century the era of modern 
pyrotechny began with the introduction of potassium chlorate ( discovered 
in 1788) in the manufacture of fireworks. Two metals, magnesium 
(c. 1865) and aluminium ( in 1894 ) were introduced and gave to fireworks 
a brilliancy never before attained. 

(9) The famous displays of fireworks at the Crystal Palace, 
London, were instituted in 1865. 

(10) The National Peace Display in Hyde Park in 1919 was the 
greatest display produced up till that time. 
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(11) Inthe literature on fireworks the wiitings of the following 
authors are noted :— 
(i) Vannucio Biringoccio ( Pirotechnia, Venice, 1540 and 1553 ) 


(ii) De Frezier ( 1707, 1747 ) (v) Websky ( Leipzig, 1878) 
(iii) Ruggieri (1801, 1821 ) (vi) Denisse ( 1878 ) 
(iv) Chertier ( 1843, 1854 ) (vii) A. St. H. Brock ( 1922) 


These are the only points of historical interest in the article on 
“ Fireworks’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The earliest work on 
fireworks mentioned in the article is Pyrotechnia by Vannucio (1540 ). 
I shall record subsequently in this paper some formule in Sanskrit for 
the manufacture of fireworks by a royal author, who flourished in Orissa 
between a4. D. 1497 and 1539. This Indian author was evidently a contem- 
porary of Vannucio, who published his work on fireworks in 1540. 

The History of Fireworks by Alan St. H. Brock ( London, 1949 ) is 
a very important publication on the subject. Its first 10 chapters are of 
special interest to me as they deal with such topics as the origin of pyro- 
techny, pyrotechny in the East and in Europe (from early years to the 
18th century ) and pyrotechny from 1800 to 1948. The following points 
from this detailed history of fireworks will be found useful for understand- 
ing correctly the historical perspective in which my evidence on the 
history of fireworks in India must stand, in the light of our present 
knowledge of this subject:— 

(1) The book contains Some pictures of displays of fireworks and 
related exhibits of historical interest. I note below the details of some of 
these illustrations by dates:— 

1570—Display at Nuremberg, the earliest print showing fireworks 
in action. ( Plate I ) 

1600—Display at Florence in honour of the marriage of Henry IV 
of France, ( Plate I ) 

1635—A printed book on fireworks by John Bate of London. 
( Plate II } 

1650—Display at Nuremberg. ( Plate III ) 

1678— do, in honour of the visit of Leopold, Emperor of 
Austria. ( Plate IV ) 

1685—Display on the Thames for the Coronation of James II. 
( Plate VIII ) 

1676—Display at Versailles for 5 days. ( Plate V ) 

1735—Display at Meudon on the 5th birthday of the Dauphin of 
France. ( Plate VI ) 
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1749—Displays at The Hague and at London to celebrate the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. ( Plate facing p. 52 } 

1769—Ticket for ball and fireworks in commemoration of “Shake- 
speare’s Jubilee ” at Stratford-on-Avon, signed by George 
Garrick, brother of the famous actor. ( Plate VII ) 

1763—Ticket for display to celebrate the Peace of Paris. (Plate VII) 

1688—Display on the Thames to welcome William of Orange to 
London. { Plate IX ) 

1688—Display at Amsterdam to mark the Coronation of William 
in London. ( Plate X ) 

1713—Peace Display on the Thames, ( Plate XI ) 

1810—Display at Paris on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Emperor Napoleon to Marie Louise. ( Plate XII ) 

1762—Illuminations at Buckingham Palace: Birthday of King 
George III. ( Plate XII ) 

1751—F reworks at Versailles : Contemporary water-colour bearing 
the signature of the pyrotechnist Torré. ( Plate facing p.81) 

1814—Grand Jubilee Display at the Green Park. (Plate facing p. 96) 

1816 Two posters about fireworks by Mr. Brock: This plate 

1820 contains two pictures, of Queen Victoria’s Coronation Dis- 
play and of fireworks at Vauxhall Gardens. ( Plate XIV ) 

1685 (6th November)— Act of 1685 Prohibiting the Manufacture, 
Sale and Firing of Fireworks. ( Plate facing p. 140 ) 

1855—Fireworks at Versailles celebrating the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Paris. ( Plate XVIII ) 

1852—Display at Paris. ( Plate XVIII ) 

1869—Display at the Crystal Palace: Visit of the Khedive of Egypt 
and De Lesseps, Engineer of the Suez Canal. ( Plate XIX ) 

1892—Fire portrait of the Shah of Persia (60 ft. high) fired at 
the Crystal Palace. ( Plate XIX ) 

1855—-Fireworks at Woolwich Marshes celebrating the fall of 
Sebastopol. ( Plate XXIII ) 

1886—Display at Lisbon celebrating the marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Portugal. ( XXIV ) 

1892—“Niagara of Fire” from Brooklyn Bridge, New York. 
( Plate XXV ) 

1908--Display celebrating the Tercentenary of the founding of 
Quebec. ( Plate XXV ) 


- 1919—Display at Hyde Park. ( Plate XXVI ) 


1947—Display at Cape Town for the’ Royal Visit. ( Plate XXYIL) 
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1946—Rockets over the Thames: National Peace Display. ( plate 
XXVIII ) 
1858-—-Explosion in Madame Coton’s Factory. ( Plate XXVIII) 
1842—-Explosion at D’Ernst’s Factory. ( Plate XXVIII ) 
1841--Rocket Practice at Woolwich Marshes: Picture showing 
Queen Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, etc. ( Plate facing 
p. 224 ) 
1678—-Fireworks used for advertising by a quack doctor who died 
in this advertising stunt. ( Plate XXIX ) 
1751-1772— Diderot’s Encyclopaedia: Plate showing Manu- 
facture and Apparatus of Fireworks. ( Plate XXX ) 
The foregoing dated illustrations about fireworks give us in a nut- 
shell the history of fireworks in the West from a. D. 1570 onwards. 
(2) Brock gives usa “ Bibliography of Manuscripts and Printed 
Sources ’’ in Appendix I to his EHistory of Fireworks ( pp. 267-270 ). I note 
below some items from this Bibliography:-— 
(i) Manuscripts by dates:-- 
A. D. 1432—MS on the “ Feuerwerksbuch.”"" ( In the University 
Library, Freiburg ) 
Cc. A. D. 1438--Latin MS. ( In the Royal Library, Munich ) 
1785—Artificial Fireworks : 3 Volumes, with illustrations. (In Brock’s 
possession. ) 
( ii) Printed Sources.—Dates of printed works on Fireworks are as 
follows:— 
1859, 1696 (London), 1816,1529 (Strasbourg), 1817, 1591 (London), 
1807, 1909, 1893, 1620 and 1630 ( Pont-’-Mousson ), 1818, 1825, 1635 
( London ), 1845, 1891, 1540 ( Venice ), 1578, 1922, 1884, 1880, 1844, 
1912, 1830, 1854, ¢. 1540 ( Venice ), 1823 ( Philadelphia ), 1822, 1825, 
1943, 1882, 1876, 1579, 1735, 1864, c. 1620, 1919, 1885, 1741, 1747, 1895, 
1915, 1873, 1906, 1765, 1776, 1878, 1845, 1846, 1878, 1588 ( London ), 
1607 ( Strasbourg ), 1629 ( Paris ), 1836, c, 1812, 1824, 1852, 1628 ( Lon. 
don ), 1643 ( London ), 1648 ( Worcester ), 1824, 1740, 1745, ce. 1870, 
1865, 1801, 1821, 1812, 1854, 1729, 1650 ( Amsterdam ), 1710, 1859, 1612, 
{ Brussels ), 1865, 1850, 1930 ( New Orleans ), 1947 ( Brooklyn ), 1900 
( New York ), 1573 ( London ), 1878, 1698 ( Copenhagen ), 1896, 


Encyclopedias, Periodicals, ete:— 
1865, 1753 ( Chamber's Encyclopedia );1943, 1948, 1947, 1824, 


1929, 1751-52 ( Diderot’s Encyclopaedia ), 1802, 1856, 1921, 1886, 1941.- 
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Brock’s Bibliography about fireworks gives us a fair idea how the 
invention of gunpowder has been exploited in Europe for purposes of 
warfare and social entertainment. It is worth while preparing a bibliogra- 
phy of manuscripts and printed sources in India pertaining to gunpowder, 
firearms, fireworks, etc. 

The Sanskrit texts on the manufacture of fireworks discovered by 
me belong to the period, A. D. 1497-1539. These texts appear to be the earli- 
est, if not the only texts about the manufacture of specific fireworks, some 
of which have come down to us. In Brock’s Bibliography the earliest MSS 
about fireworks are dated a. D. 1432, 1438, etc., while the earliest printed 
books are dated A. D. 1529, 1540, etc. 


(3) Speaking about the origin of pyrotechny Brock observes that 
the discovery of the possibilities of saltpetre as an aid to combustion, some- 
where in Asia, led to the gradual development of pyrotechnic mixtures. 
The knowledge in course of time spread to Europe, where, early in the 
14th century, the monk Berthold Schwartz invented the gun, adapting 
pyrotechnic mixture to his purpose. Two hundred years later firearms 
were introduced into China by the Portuguese. (p. 19) 


( 4) The Chinese employed explosive missiles as early as a. D. 1282. 
‘** War rockets were used in Indiain very early times.” There is no 
definite evidence asto when fireworks first began to play their part in 
Chinese civil life ( p. 20). T'wo works on pyrotechny written during the 
Ming Dynasty ( a. D. 1368-1644 ) contain a few references to the subject, 
not of much practical value ( p. 23). Chao Hsiiehmin’s Outlines of Pyro- 
technics (c. A. D.1753) seems to be the only work on civil fireworks to have 
appeared during the long history of pyrotechny in China. There are two 
books on Chinese military pyrotechnics written about the beginning of 
the 17th century. 

(5) In a. D. 1659 a pyrotechnist named Kagia began manufacturing 
fireworks at Tokyo, in Japan. Since 1868 August 1 has been observed as 
the date of the great fireworks festival of Tokyo. ( p. 26 ) 

(6) Although primitive firework mixtures must have been known 
in India and used by the Hindusfor many centuries it was not until al- 
most the beginning of the present century that any advance was mada 
The cracker is used in India in differing forms known as gola, pataka, 
vengagvedi, koroo, adirvedi etc. “ Chinese fire” mixture is used by Hindu 
pyrotechnists burnt in paper, bamboo containers and earthenware pots. 
‘These are known as Tubri. Other fireworks used in Indiaare azar, puljart, 
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urusu, chandrajota or mahteb. Rockets are known as abusavanani or hawai 
¢ p. 28 ). 

Brock’s history of fireworks is exhaustive so far as European sources 
are concerned but it contains no historical information about fireworks in 
Asiatic countries, including India. 


Prof. L. Carrington Goodrich of Columbia University records some 
information about gunpowder on pp. 152-154 of his Short History of the 
Chinese People, New York, 1951. The following points from these pages are 
noteworthy:— 

(1) During the Sung Period ( 4. p. 960-1279) the application of 
explosive powder to war was a major development. 

(2) The firecracker ( known in the 6th century a. D. ) was originally 
employed for religious ceremonies, 


(3) Fiery projectiles were used in warfare as early as the 12th century. 

(4) According to Chinese historiaus the process of making explosive 
powder was first described fully in a military handbook issued in A. D. 1044, 
The first trustworthy reference to the use of a mixture of sulphur, saltpetre, 
paper, charcoal, tung oil, etc., for military purposes dates from the year 
A. pv. 1000. 

(5) Full development of fire weapons is noticeable under the Mongols 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

(6) In a. p, 1126-27 and in 1161-62 the Chinese utilized explosive 
‘weapons both on land and water against the invading Jurchen. 


(7) Ina. D 1259 and 1272 the Chinese used such weapons as a long 
bamboo tube from which bullets were ejected by touching off the jpowder, 
to halt the advancing Mongols. 

(8) The Mongols were fully equipped with fire-weapons, like a 
catapult capable of flinging large rocks and a field-piece called Mangonel, 
eonstructed by two Moslems. 

(9) Whoever may have invented the cannon and smaller pieces, 
the Chinese and their immediate neighbours played a significant part in the 
early stages of their development ; the Chinese alone originated the fire- 
cracker and allied fireworks. ? 

In September 1948, I received from my friend Prof. Tenney L. Da- 
vis areprint of an article on “ Early Chinese Military Pyrotechnics, ” 
written by him in collaboration with Prof. James R. Ware of Harvard 


2 Vide “* Invention and Use of Gunpowder and Firearms in China. " By WANG 
LING. (Isis, 1947, No. 37, pp. 160-178 ). 
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University and published in the Journal of Chemical Education, vol. 24, 
pp. 522-537, November 1947. This article contains much valuable infor- 
mation about the history of pyrotechnics in China which is not known 
in India. The following points from this article supply us the Chinese 
background for the history of fireworks in India ; — 

(1) According to Goodrich and Feng, guns were in use in China 
before the visit of Portuguese navigators to Canton ina, D. 1517, in fact, 
as early as A. D. 1236. Goodrich has published photographs of ancient 
Chinese iron cannons bearing the dates A. D. 1356, 1357 and 1377. The 
Peiping Maseum contains copper cannons dating from the period of Hung- 
wu (A. D. 1368-1898 ) and others from the period A. D. 1403-1149. he 
Chinese had resl firearms in the 18th century. In 1132 bambco tubes 
were filled witha pyrotechnic composition and used for throwing flame. 
In A. D. 1259 bullets were loaded into tubes along with the composition 
and thrown out when it burned. In a. D. 1236, p’ao were cast from gold, 
silver, iron and bronze. 

(2) From fireworks, Firearms were undoubtedly derived. 

(3) Among Chinese texts on military subjects the following dealing 

with military pyrotechnics are noteworthy as they contain many informa- 
tive and interesting illustrations :— 

(i) Teng Tan Pi Chiu by Wang Ming-hao ( end of the 16th cen- 
tury ), 23 illustrations. 

(ii) Wu Pei Chih by Mao Yuan‘i (about a. D. 1621 ), 222 single 
pages of pictures. 

The contents of these treatises are examined at length by Davis and 
Ware with illustrations which supply us a complete picture of the vari- 
ous steps in the evolution of guns from spouting fire weapons. The 
fire weapons® described in these treatises are: (i) Arrows carrying an 
incendiary composition, (ii) Fireballs, (iii ) Incendiary stink bombs, 
(iv ) Spouting fire weapons, ( v) Rockets, ( vi) Exploding weapons; Gre- 
nades, bombs and shells; { vii ) Artillery and field pieces, and (viii ) Guns. 

(4) The following chronological table given by Davis and Ware 
gives at a glance the history of fireworks in China from the 6th century 
A. D. onwards:— 


8. We may compare the Chinese fire weapons with those used in India from 1400 onwards. 

See my paper in the K.M. Munshi Volume, Part E (1948) on the manufacture of firearms 

in India. In Akbar’s time a body of gunners was kepton some vessels. ( See Ain-i-Akbari, 

FRANCIS GLADWIN'S translation, Vol, I. p. 195 ( Calcutta, 1897). Side by side with the. 

bow and -rrow, the bundook was also used for hunting. The Ain-i-Akbari refers to Akbar’s. 
‘* killing the lion with a matchlock.” ( 1bid. p, 198) . 


Chronology 
D. 


Gth century 


603-617 


618-906 


917 


968 
1126 


1132 


Before 1164 
1221 


1232 


1259 
1272 
1356 
1357 
1377 
1368-1398 ; 
1403-1449 
1407 
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Item 


Bam boos, cracking ina fire, used in Hupeh and Hunan to 
drive away malignant spirits. Firecrackers not yet known. 


Emperor Yang-ti of the Suy Dynasty introduced fireworks, 
probably firecrackers. 


T’ang Dynasty. Fang I-chih (c. 1630) believes that re- 
creational fireworks, fire trees and silver flowers were al- 
ready known. A certain Yiian Shu-chi, whose history is 
very much beclouded, mentions crackers, rockets, serpents 
or squibs, and exhibition pieces. 


The Sovereign of Wu had a furious fiery oil for use in 
warfare. 


Yo I-fang prepared fire arrows for the Sung Emperor. 


Fireballs thrown from catapults were used against the Kin 
in defence of K’ai-feng Fu. 


An invention of Ch’én Kuei, long bamboo tubes filled with 
a pyrotechnic composition used to rout bandits at Te-an. 


Wei Shéng used against the Kin fire stones made from 
saltpetre, sulphur, and willow charcoal and thrown from 
catapults. 


Kin Tartars attacked a Chinese city with é’1eh-huo-p’aa, 
gourdshaped explosive bombs of cast iron, about two in- 
ches thick. : 


Kin Tartars defending Lo-yang and K’ai-féng Fu against 
the Mongols, employed “ heaven-quaking thunderers *’ 
(explosive bombs) and “ flying fire spears" (equipped 
with fire tubes ). 

Chinese at Shou-Ch’un employed ?t’u-huo-Ch’iang, long 
bamboo tubes which threw smoke and fire and one or more 
bullets. 


Chang Shun had fire spears and fire ballistae on board 
hoats at Siang-yang Fa. 


Cast-iron cannons of these dates exist in Chinese museums. 


Copper cannons of these dates in the museum at Peiping. 


Emperor Yung-lo established a fire-weapon brigade. Gene- 


ral Chang Fu, in his assault on Topang, used guns and 
bombs attached to animals. . 
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I have given above the historical background of the origin and 
development of fireworks in China and Europe. It now remains for me 
to record my evidence about the use and manufacture of fireworks in 
India. I record this evidence below to enable other scholars to supplement 
it with new material from sources not known to me :— 

(1) In the English translation of Gulistan by the Persian poet Sadi 
(c. a. D. 1175-1292 ) by Francis Gladwin. ( Bombay, 1894, p. 133, Chapter 
‘VII—Tale XIII ( “ Effects of Education ” ) we find the following : — 


“ An Indian was teaching others how to make fireworks, when a 
wise man said to him: This is not a fit play for you, who inhabit a house 
made of reeds. Until you are persuaded that the discourse is strictly pro- 
per speak not; and whatever you know will not obtain a favourable 
answer, ask not.” ” 


When I read this passage I thought that I had found the earliest 
reference to the manufacture of fireworks by Indians. Before accepting 
this reference as genuine, however, I wrote on December 5th, 1944, to 
my learned friend Khan Bahadur Prof. A. K. Shaikh, inquiring if Gla- 
dwin’s translation of the lines containing the reference to fireworks was 
correct. In his prompt and scholarly reply to my letter Professor Shaikh 
wrote to me on December 7th, 1944, as follows: — 

“Gladwin’s translation of the passage in Gulistan is wrong. The 
correct translation is ‘A Hindi ( the word Hindu also means a slave ) was 
learning (#. e., practising ) Naptha-throwing’ etc. The word used in 
Gulistan is Naft or Nift which is Arabic, from which are derived Naphtha, 
Naphthaline, etc. It was an inflammable liquid, with which thin glass 
bottles or balls were filled and these latter thrown against the enemy as 
incendiary bombs, somewhat like the modern hand-grenade. When struck 
against any hard substances in the body of the enemy, the container would 
break and let loose the contents, which would immediately burst into 
flames and set fire to combustible articles. It was generally used in 
warfare in the middle ages. 


There are some works written in Persian bearing on the subject. 
Gunpowder is known in Persian and Urdu as Barith which is a Turkish 
word. Persian words relevant to Fireworks are: — garg, agatat, War, 
warawaisit, greara, Other interesting Turkish words are: — aze, aged, 
aaa, ata, atret, are ( Gunpowder ) is also a Persian word. ” . 


In view of the above reply, I could not regard Sadi’s as the earliest 
reference to the manufacture of fireworks by Indians. 
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(2)‘* Abdur Raszaq, the ambassador from the Court of Sultan 
Shah Rukh, who stayed in Vijayanagar from the end of April a. D. 1443 
till the 5th of December, a. D. 1443 during the reign of Devaraya II, men- 
tions the use of pyrotechny in the Mahanavami festival.” 4 The words of 
this Persian Ambassador about pyrotechny are quoted by Dr. B. A. 
Saletore on p. 374 of his Social and Political Life at Vijayanagar, etc., 
( Vol. IL) as follows :-— 

“ One cannot without entering into great detail mention all the 
various kinds of pyrotechny and squibs and various other amusements 
which were exhibited. ” 

It is clear from this reference that various kinds of fireworks, either 
manufactured at Vijayanagar or imported from outside, were used at 
Vijayanagar in A. D. 1443 and possibly many years earlier for purposes of 
entertainment at festivals. 

(3) Ram Chandra Kak in his Ancient Monuments of Kashmir 
( London, 1933 ) gives the political history of Kashmir. In his account of 
the reign of Zain-ul-Abidin (a. D. 1421-1472 ), he refers to his work on 
fireworks as follows :— 

Page 36— The King himself composed two works in Persian the 
first being a treatise in the form of questions and answers on the manufa- 
cture of fireworks and the second entitled Shékayat (The Plaint), a poem, etc. 

Page 38— It was in his reign, in the year 4. D. 1466 that firearms 
were first introduced in Kashmir. 

It is curious to find that the Chinese text on military pyrotechnics 
by Wang Ming-hao, noticed by Davis and Ware in their paper referred to 
above, also belongs to the end of the 16th century. It remains to be inves- 
tigated whether the Persian treatise on fireworks by the Kashmir Maslim 
King Zain-ul-Abidin had anything to do with the Chinese texts on military 
pyrotechny composed before a. D. 1472. I hope that some Persian scholar 
will throw some light on this point from Persian sources. 

(4) Verthema in his Travels ( Argonaut Press, London, 1928 ) 
writes about Malacca and Sumatra in Chapter XI. He was at Pidar 
( Pedir ) in Sumatra. About the people of this place he observes on page 
86 as follows :— 

“ They are also very great swimmers and excellent masters of the 
art of making fireworks. ”” 

The period of Verthema’s Travels was “ A D. 1502-1508.”’ It is, 
therefore, clear from his reference to fireworks in Sumatra that the art 


4. See Elliot's History of India, TV, pp. 117-18. 
6 
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of making fireworks, which was in a flourishing condition in Vijayanagar 
in A.D. 1443 and current in Kashmir between A. D. 1421 and 1472, had 
also penetrated as far south as Sumatra and Malacca by a. D. 1500, if not 
éarlier. : 

Verthema deseribes the City of Vijayanagar ( Bisinegar ), its eleph- 

ants and elephant-fights ( pp. 51-2 ). In this connection he observes ( page 
52 ) as follows :— é 

“ But if at any time they (elephants ) are bent on flight it is impossi- 
ble to restrain them; for this race of people are great masters of the art 
of making fireworks and these animals have a great dread - of fire, and 
through this means they sometimes take to flight. ” 

The manufacture of fireworks at Vijayanagar and their display 
observed by Abdur Razzaq in 4. D. 1443 had reached perfection by A.D. 
1500 as vouched by the above remarks of Verthema. 

(5) Barbosa in his Travels5 ( Vol. I, London, 1918, page 117 ) 
describes a Brahmin wedding in Gujarat and the use of rockets on this 
occasion as follows :— 

“ During this time they [ the bride and the bridegroom ] are enter- 
tained by the people with dances and songs, firing of bombs and rockets 
in plenty, for their pleasure. 

It is evident from this reference to the use of fireworks by Barbosa 
in his Travels ( a. D. 1518 ) that fireworks were manufactured in India on 
a large scale about a. D. 1500 and were available in plenty in Gujarat for 
use at marriages and on other festive occasions. 

(6) The testimony of foreign observers as to the use and manufac- 
ture of fireworks in India between a. Dp. 1443 and 1518 recorded so far 
needs to be corroborated from Indian sources. So far, I have referred to 
only one treatise on fireworks in Persian, by Zain-ul-Abidin, the Muslim 
King of Kashmir ( 4. D. 1421-1472 ), but no Sanskrit text on the manufac: 
ture of fireworks has been discovered by any scholar. In search of such 
text I was fortunate in discovering a section on the manufacture of specific 
fireworks ina Sanskrit work called the Kautukacintamani 6 by Gajapati 


5. Published by the Hakluyt Society, London. Second Series, No. XLIV, 1918. 
6. Aufrecht records the following MSS of Kautukacintamani :— 


CC Ip. 1319 aqafararafit dh B. 8,80 by Rudradeva K. 249, 
aaaararafh med. Oudh IX, 26. Burnell 696 by Prataparudradeva. 
Bikager 646. 
CC IT, p. 256--#Y, Fararafiy an. Rgb 1081 (ime-) med. by Pratiparudmadeva. 
I. 0. 1957, 2072. : 
C C IIT. p. 286-~4, Faraait by Prataparudradeya. Ba. 981. 
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Prataparudradeva of Orissa (A.D. 1497-1539), the reputed author of 
some works on dharmasastra like the Sarasvativildsa, etc. Aufrecht men- 
tions this royal author 7 of Orissa and the works attributed to him. None 
of the MSS of the Kautukacintamani mentioned by Aufrecht in his Cata- 
logue are available to me except the following, found in the Government 
MSS Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona:— 
(1) MS No. 1081 of 1884-87. Folios 52-55 of this MS are devoted 
to faatzaifa or royal entertainments. In fact, these folios contain formulas 


for the preparation of different fireworks such as:— 
(i) sevaaam: (v) gsvaia: 
(ii) arava: (vi) seqérean: 
(iii) aqsatfa: (vii) Wesrates: 
(iv) ware: (viii) geqar: 

(2) MS No. 981 of 1887-91. This MS is dated a. p. 1778 but it is 
a copy of an earlier MS dated a. D. 1670. Folios 37-38 of this MS contain 
the formulas for fireworks ( in Sanskrit verses ) referred to above. 

The text of the Sanskrit verses containing the formulas will be 
edited by me later by procuring copies of the MSS of the Kaututkacinta- 
mani from other libraries. I may, however, note below the materials used 
in the manufacture of fireworks ss found inthe Sanskrit verses describ- 
ing the formulas :— 

(1) das :—Sulphur. ( WPC)§ 

(2) waerz:—Saltpetre. ( WPC ) 

(3) ste :—Charcoal. ( WPC: charcoal of bamboo, pine, willow, 

birchbark, etc. ) 

(4) dene ater qi :-- Powder of steel. 

(5) steqt:-—Powder of iron. ( WPC : Powder of roasted iron ) 


7. Cata. Catalo. I, p. 848— qarqaseq aTsafa, son of geqraneg, grandson of 
aftre-atea, patron of fasta. Works attributed to him : 
—algafarnaft L. 3108, Bik. 646 
—friaane 
santas : 
—neadiaare 


8 The letters WPC indicate the Wu Pet Chih, the Chinese text on military pyrotechnics 
by MAO YUAN-I, written about A. D. 1621. I have put the letters WPC against the materials 
used in Indian pyrotechnics to indicate that these materials were also used in China for the 
msnufacture of fireworks. . : F eye 
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(6) “apttad stvsred x4 atsaefe: ” -—-Exudation from copper 
called wire, having the lustre or colour of an emerald 


(7) we—Yellow orpiment. ( WPC : orpiment ). 

(8) ararnifté—ifee—Ochre. ( Marathi era, 71 ) 

(9) enfet ee— Wood of the Khadira tree. 

(10) ate or a1--A hollow piece of bamboo. 

(11) aféei—a wick. 

(12) waenz—Five kinds of salt. Apte’s Dictionary mentions an- 


fraa—three kinds, viz., natron, saltpetre, and borax. 


(13) dtenste—Steel. 

(14) oars—aA hollow piece of bamboo.9 

(15) a@gqrera—ergrram=argaram— Lodestone. 

(16) faeqera— 

(17) ‘«asdtaasn or u¥ensn—Pulp made of the crushed seeds of 

the castor-oil plant. 

(18) @a—Quicksilver or mercury. ( WPC) 

(19) safe—Paste made from food ( rice, etc. ). 

(20) a@zzars—aA hollow piece of bamboo. 

(21) am7—Tin or lead. ( WPC: powder of lead ) 

(22) aatme ( #é+simt )—Charcoal prepared from the wood of 

the a ( Madar, && ) plant. 

(23) atya—Cow’s urine. 

(24) fyera—igqe—Vermillion or cinnabar. ( WPC) 

(25) efeave—This may be efeares or eftars —Yellow orpiment, 

( WPC: orpiment ) 

The foregoing list of ingredients of pyrotechnic mixtures used 
in India along with other accessories for the manufacttre of fireworks 
¢. A.D. 1500 speaks for itself. It is possible to suggest that the Chinese 
formulas forthe manufacture of fireworks were brought to India some 
time about a. D. 1400 and then modified by the use of Indian substitutes 
for Chinese ingredients, not all of which may have been then available in 
India. The main pyrotechnic ingredients, like sulphur, saltpetre, charcoal, 
powder of iron, etc., had to be retained in the Indian formulas as they 
were the very basis of pyrotechny; they were available in India from 
eurty times. 

9. Leng bambeo tubes filled with a pyroteshuie composition were used to rout bandits in 
China. Thia was an invention of Chen Kuei ( A. D. 1182 ). : 
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(7) Consistent with my discovery of Sanskrit formulas about the 
manufacture of fireworks current in Orissa about A.D. 1800 and used 
for royal entertainment, I have found a brief description in Sanskrit of 
the display of fireworks for royal entertainment in a Sanskrit work, called 
the Akasabhairava-Kalpa, represented by a MS in the Tanjore Manuscript 
Library. I acquired a copy of this voluminous treatise for the B. O. R. 
Institute and studied it. The results of my study of this treatise have been 
‘published by me in a paper ° in the Karnatak Historical Review ( Dharwar, 
1989 ). This treatise contains references to guns and fireworks and is 
‘obviously later than c. a. D. 1400. In Patala 60 of this treatise afar 
(ndlika@) or a gun is mentioned among 32 weapons to be worshipped by the 
King. In Patala 62, dealing with several entertainments ( vinodas ) for the 
King, I find the following passage describing a display of fireworks : — 

was qprareaafeRr rears ae | 
feat aire aera: Saleeaa fafa i 
TMA WGA SS TEWSHAUT: | 
epremewerenry Rrieierat ee I 
ad: Teaser wanretrquny | 
qorngfaag fantarafeqwaa Ht 
wa ofafed tem fata vafrafiry |”, etc 


In this passage the author gives usa description of the several 
‘structures used in the pyrotechnic display which the King was to witness 
-each day. The expression “ arorgarg ” ( binavrksan )1 possibly refers to 
structures on which the banas or rockets were hung and from which they 
were fired off in the air. Sparks of fire were emitted from these structures 
and the whole display looked like the hairs of a Chowrie.1? Some of the 
sparks issuing from these structures were shot off at a tangent. The entire 
display came to a close with the sound of a rocket ( bana ), which was fired 
off last to indicate the end of the entertainment. 


(8) From the references to fireworks in the Sanskrit sources 
recorded above Bnow turn to references to fireworks in Marathi literature. 


10. The title of this paper ts “' ALSiabheirava Kalga : An Unknown Source of the History 
of Vijayanagara. ” 

Il. This is possibly a display of the rocket called the FeTFAAM described in the formulas 
of fireworks given by Gajapat! Prat&psrudradeva of Orissa. 

12. Possibty the rocket caffed the @VQVAIM in the formulas of ae was used 
for this display. 
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The earliest description of a display of fireworks in a marriage procession 
so far discovered by me is found in Saint Ekanatha’s Marathi poem 
Rukmini-Svayamvara completed in Saka 1492 =. D. 1570. The text of this 
description is found on pages 106-7 of Ekandthacaritra by Mr. D. B. 
Sahasrabuddhe ( Poona, 1883 ). In describing the procession of the bride- 
groam’s party on the occasion of the marriage of Rukmini with Krsna. 
( Chapter 15 of the Rukmini-Svayamvara ) Ekanatha writes as follows :— 

“ weft waa ata | 

ela afqia Gag | 

erage afafaate | ce age aifet || 829 Il 

aw oraat seit srt | 

waa sifsdl gag | 

Tra saset wet | gata ora Frame t) 22 I 

aeaeiht qaaarat | 

afagsy wradt eta | 

Be sent geet | eat stat F Te | 88 Il 

afar) Faget | 

afa sgt zifeat qh | 

deem gedt saree | sh fardt sata I eRe I 

Ter TTA AAT | 

wrardt Stara wg | 

weg fafa sarar | ate aeare Fret |] 222 1 

srat qeta Zonetst | 

wifadt a1arar eraaat | 

WE And TM ars | 

faat faregrat drat 11 222 0” ete 


In Ovis 123 and 126 Ekanatha describes the display of am ( rocket } 
and the variety of fireworks called dzsqtdt, The names of fireworks found 
in Ekanatha’s description of fireworks are :— 

, (1) efits - A small gun or rocket. 
(2) ga¥—A firework which rises upin the air with astream of fire. 
(3) gaan —A firework producing garlands of fire flowers. 
(4) fede - A rocket which goes with s hissing sound (PR) _ 


(5) ggrwr—A firework kept on the ground and emitting a stream 
of fire sparks. : 


e 
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(6) gaaat—A firework held in the hand and emitting a flow of 
fiery fire sparks. 

(7) am—aA rocket. (PR) 

(8) ‘qsatdt—A firework which emits fire, producing a moon- 
light effect. (PR) 

In the above list of fireworks I have put the letters PRA against 
those which are mentioned by Prataparudradeva of Orissa in his formulas 
described in the Kautukacintamani. The names gaz, fagadt, axaat, ara- 
ABT, AM and aysatdt are still current in the Deccan. These fireworks 
sre still used:in our marriage processions as they were used in Ekanatha’s 
time in the 16th century. 

From the evidence recorded so far about the history of fireworks in 
India it is clear that by a. p. 1600 the use of fireworks for entertainment 
purposes had become current in Gujarat, Maharastra, Orissa, Vijayanagar, 
and even Sumatra. The history of fireworks in other parts of India is 
worth investigating from other regional sources with which I am not 
familiar. 

(9) Another Maharastra author, Saint Ramadasa (4. p. 1608- 
1682 ) refers to guns and fireworks in his varied writings. So far I have 
traced the following references in the RaémadGsa Samagra Grantha 
( Poona, 1906 ) :— 

Page 345—faraafafas fafaaae ator, aragen, Prakarana 13 —This 
section deals with the description of a bhajana or devotional 
singing accompanied with the display of fireworks :— 

“ feqza fore dqatct | 
a, Fatal Tosa | 
ad, feaqar aradt | daaed | ¢ |! 
SVU, age, aha | 
afsrra edi arent | are asta? |] 9° I” 
Page 588 —qaaits of Ramayana in Sloka metre, Prasanga 13—- 
A display of fireworks before King Rama at night :— 
.  faeit sre ret sreiates Zz | 
| ay dtazat we azarae | 
fedt os & oq AS TAS | ; 
ad anfaat ate Fa TTS || 22 II Log 
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aut YS wradt stars | 
Bereta as ferevasl faevet | 
gure gaa fedt te dat | 
as wedt aeareraarer tl 33 Il 
aq aed freq arnaetet | 
fedt qs ana df aatret | 
ada adt asgena ert | 
sasha & ste Brat vert ty ax 1” 

This isa fine description of a display of illuminations and varied 
fireworks before King Rama. As fireworks were unknown in the time of 
the Ramayana in India and even in China it isan anachronism to insert 
any description of them in any story based on the Ramayana. Being 
accustomed to displays of fireworks in his time, Saint Ramadasa could not 
but insert a description of them in his writings. 

Page 621—Description of a festival on the completion of a Rama 

temple at Chaphal ( Satara District ):— 
“ fexam fore Sqitdt | 
we wea Sat | 
art Sar Aa | TeTaTeTET || 23 tL” 
Page 623—Advice to King Shivaji on Kgatra-dharma : ~ 
Sar uteaiar water | 
fra wag ofeat | 
cert eat fewer | weasarrey | & tL” 

The expression “aigatat 78tey” refers to the use of cannons ( até ) 
in warfare. 

The names of fireworks referred to by Saint Ramadasa in the above 
extracts are as follows :— 

(1) eart—plural of gag, mentioned by Zkandatha. 

(2) amr—mentioned by Pratéparudradeva and Ekanatha. 

(8) #®—plural of aa, mentioned by Fkanatha, 

(4) aqsvtdt—mentioned by Pratdparudradeva and Ekanatha. 

(5) a@aATeI—compare qaamay mentioned by Ekanatha. 

(6) Fegqzai—plural feqeét mentioned by Lkandtha and Pratépa- 

rudradeva. 

(7) gearn—oompare gevafG mentioned by Prataparudradeva. 
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Almost all the fireworks mentioned in Ramadasa’s works in the 17th 
century are used today. Ramadasa also mentions aiéf ( cannons ), agar 
( muskets ), and afa# (small cannonsor mortars with gunpowder used 
for producing thundering sounds during pyrotechnic displays ). 

(10) We have seen above that the term am (bdna ) in the sense of 
a firework has been used by Prataparudradeva of Orissa ( c.A. D. 
1500), by Ekanatha (4.D. 1570) and by Ramadasa (c. a.D. 1650), but 
we have no means of visualizing this firework. Bernier in his Travels 
( Constable, London, 1891) in India (a. Dp. 1656-1668 ) helps us to under- 
stand this contrivance known as bana, which he calls “ bannes.” The follo- 
wing extract from his Travels describes “ bannes ” and its use in contem- 
porary warfare :— 

Page 48— Speaking of the battle between the Emperor Aurangzeb and his 

brother Morad-Bakche, Bernier observes: — 
* ... here and there were placed men who threw bannes, which 
are a sort of grenade attached toa stick and which were thrown, 
from various parts of the line among the enemy’s cavalry, 
and which produced the effect of terrifying the horses and 
sometimes of killing the men. ” 

Page 277—Describing elephant-fights at festivals celebrated at Delhi and 

Agra, Bernier refers in the following extract to the use ofa 
firework called cherkys, used for separating the fighting 
elephants:— 
‘'.... The animals can be separated only by means of cherkys, or 
fireworks, which are made to explode between them ; for they 
are naturally timid, and have a particular dread of fire, which 
is the reason why elepbants have been used with so very little 
advantage in armies since the use of firearms. The boldest 
come from Ceylon, but none are employed in war which have 
not been regularly trained, and accustomed for years in the 
discharge of muskets close to their heads, and the bursting of 
crackers between their legs.” 


The firework called cherkys in the above extract is in use today in 
Northern India. It is called at (carki) in Bengal!8 and azeft ( carkhi ) in 
the United Provinces!4 as reported to me by my friends Prof. D.C. 


13. My friend Prof. D. C. Bhattacharya of Chinsura has sent to mre a list of Bengali names 
of fireworks in which carki is found. He derives this name from the Sanskrit cahra. 

14, My friend Dr. V. 8. Agrawala bas sent to me a list of fireworks manufactured at Luck~ 
now ( U. P. ), among which I find no less than 9 varieties of carkhi. 
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Bhattacharya and Dr. V. S. Agrawala, to whom I am indebted for the in- 
formation about fireworks which they have kindly supplied to me. It is 
worth while recording a complete glossary of the names of fireworks and 
allied terms now current in different provinces of India and Pakistan. 

(11) Inthe glossary of non-Sanskrit terms called the Rajavyava- 
hdrakosa, composed by Raghunatha Pandita by order of the Maratba King 
Shivaji the Great about a.p. 1676, he explains the term am (bana ) as afa- 
afer or a tube filled with gunpowder. I think that “bannes"’ mentioned 
by Bernier, who was a contemporary of Raghunatha Pandita, is identical 
with bana. In the 67th Patala of the work AkdSabhairava Kalpa, a descrip- 
tion of the Divali festival is given. In this connection the King is advised to 
witness a display of fireworks ( aimfaey) at nightfall along with tributary 
princes, etc. :— 

 qPAUAGaA AAMT FAT | 
frange aofrat genaelea aera ||” 

The Sanskrit word Bdna means an arrow. Bana inthe sense of a 
rocket appears in Indian sources after c. A. D. 1400. This word appears to 
be a non-Sanskrit word. It is for linguists to trace its history and etymo- 
logy in non-Sanskrit sources. 

(12) Tavernier (4. D. 1676) in his Travels in India ( London, 
1889) refers to the use of fireworks in India and Java in the following 
extracts :— 

Page 258—Describing marriage ceremonies in India Tavernier sta- 
tes that nuptials arecelebrated with pomp and great 
expenditure. “He (the bridegroom) borrows moreover 
for this ceremony from the Governor of the place and 
from other great nobles as many elephants as he can, 
together with show horses and they march about thus for 


a@ part of the night with fireworks which are thrown in 
the streets and open spaces. ”” 


15, Bee Page 12 of Rajavyavaharakofa, Poona, 1880. The pertinent verses containing 
terminology about the use of gunpowder read as follows: — 


Taw -— “ PayeEauaengN shake WIT lt WU 
Tas RAIS Alas F EAT II 
HG AM HAT ate AUAPSA | 8Re HI 
Byard sash sega g gaia | 
CaS Va Frey MAA TH 1) 2Re NN” 
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Page 860--While speaking about the King of Bantam at the wes- 

tern end of Java Tavernier observes: — 

“ There were five or six captains seated round the room who were 
looking at some fireworks which the Chinese had brought such as grena- 
des, fusees, and other things of that kind torun onthe water; for the 
Chinese surpass all the nations of the world in this respect. ” 


(13) The Marathi poet Sridhara (diedc. a. D. 1730) refers as 
follows to the firework called “candrajyoti” in his work “ Harivijaya,” 
II, 129 :— 


“ sigsatet apa | TH Hat Tatar yw? 16 


(14) Inthe Peshwa Bakhar by K. V. Sohoni, written towards the 
end of the Peshwa Period ( edited by K. N. Sane, Poona, 1925, page 149 ), 
an account 2’ of the Divali festival is given as follows :— 

Mahadji Scindia ( a.p. 1727-1794 ) informed Peshwa Savai Madhay- 
rao ( A. D. 1774-1795 ) as follows :— 

“The Divali festival is celebrated for four days at Kota ( in Raja- 
sthan ), when lacs of lamps are lighted. The Raja of Kota during these 
four days gives a display of fireworks outside the premises of his capital. 
It is called “ qreat Sat” or ‘ Lanka of fireworks.’ During this display the 
image of Ravana is prepared and kept in the centre of the show. Images 
of Raksasas, monkeys and a big image of Hanuman are all prepared of 
gunpowder. The tail of Hanuman is then set on fire, and Hanuman begins 
to fly in the air setting fire to various houses in this Lanka of fireworks. 
Such a display is given by the Raja of Kota during the Divali festival. 

The Peshwa ordered Mahadji to give a similar display of fireworks 
for his entertainment. Mahadji made all preparations within 15 days and 
the display was carried out on a dark night before the Peshwa and his 
Sardars. The display took place at the foot of the Parvati Hill (near 
Poona ) and was witnessed by the Peshwa and his Sardars from the 
Parvati temple. It was a grand performance and was witnessed by the 
people of Poona in large numbers.” 

It appears from the above extract that displays of fireworks had be- 
come popular in Rajputana in the 18th century and that they were also 
used for royal entertainment on a grand scale. 


16. See p. 38 of the Marathi Sabdakofa by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve. 

17. Ihave referred to this accountin my paper on the “ History of Divali Festival 
( Between c, A. D. 50 and 1945 ) published in the Annals of the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, Vol. 
XXVI, 1946, pp, 282-298. 
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(15) Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis published an article on “fezeatai- 
ate gas} aravasit ” ( English Fireworks in India ) in [tihdsa-Samgraha, 
Vol. I, No. 6, January 1909. Parasnis states :— 

From the reign of Asafaddaula ( a.D. 1775-1797 ), the Nawab of 
Lucknow, we find references tothe attempts of the Haglish to please 
Indian princes by their skill in the art of fireworks. About a. D. 
1790, the English gave a remarkable display of fireworks at the court of 
the Nawab of Lucknow. A description of this display was sent to Nana 
Farnavis, the Chief Minister of the Peshwa at Poona, by his Vakil at 


Lucknow. This description is very interesting. 
Parasnis has reproduced the entire letter of the Vakil in Marathi 


giving a detailed description of the displays of fireworks at Lucknow. 1 
give below a brief summary of this letter :-— 

An English artist of the name of “Karar,’’18 expert in the art of 
fireworks, came to Calcutta, He gave displays of his skill in fireworks to 
the English at Calcutta and thus attained prominence. He was also pro- 
perly rewarded by the English for his skill. The reputation of this artist 
spread far and wide in India. Two English officers at Lucknow of the 
names of “ Idor” and “ Alpu”’ wrote to the English at Calcutta to send 
the artist to Lucknow. The artist accordingly came to Lucknow and for 
six months he was busy preparing different fireworks. When the fire- 
works were ready “ Idor” and“ Alpu” arranged for their display with 
Mirza Am&ni Hasanrajakhan and Haidarbeg Khan and Raja Mangatrao 
on a cloudless evening at their residence at Bibipur. 

The English artist “ Karar”” made his fireworks ready. On a square 
pillar he placed a statue of fireworks and asked the persons assembled to 
shoot it with their guns with a view to starting the display of fireworks. 
Some Englishmen as well as Raja Javansing and Mirza Amani tried to 
shoot at the statue several times but missed their aim. As it was getting 
late the artist “ Karar ’’ with his own hand set fire to one of the fireworks 
to start the whole display. Immediately other fireworks caught fire and 
produced a veritable garden with fire flowers of orange, green and other 
colours. This display was quite spectacular and lasted for a time. There- 
after a column of fire blazed forth from a rocket and went high up in the 
sky and there split up into countless stars which, while falling down on 
the earth, were transformed into hooded serpents. Other fireworks blazed 
forth and went up in the sky and produced hundreds of fish, which fell 


; 18 This artist “ Karar” needs to be identified. Tho names ‘ Karar,” “Idor ” and 
“ Alpa ’’ are queer transformations of English names. 
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down on earth like stars. Just at this time began the rainfall-like display 
of fireworks. From another firework arose a mosque. To heighten the 
pleasure of this unprecedented sight the spectators heard, high in the air, 
great noises of the firing of muskets and guns. These noises were so great 
that they were heard at Lucknow proper, though they were produced at 
Bibipur. Asthe display was coming toaclose there arose from the 
blazing fire of a rocket a Sun of fire, which moved up high in the sky 
and illumined the whole maidan below. A similar display of the moon 
followed from a rocket. Toclose this display the artist produced a sun- 
like fire flower which went on whirling inthe sky producing bright let- 
ters which could be seen distinctly and read by the spectators. 

Thus came toanend this marvellous display of fireworks by the 
English artist “ Karar,”” who was richly honoured and rewarded by the 
Nawabs present. All the spectators thanked the English for this excellent 
entertainment. The people then dispersed and went to their homes. 

The display of fireworks about a. D, 1790 given by an English artist 
Karar before the Nawabs of Lucknow is important for the present history 
of fireworks of India. So far I have not discovered any evidence about 
such displays by European artists prior to A.D. 1790, before Indian 
spectators. 

(16) In the Hobson- Jobson by Yule and Burnell ( Edition of 1903, 
London, pp. 208-209 ) many dated references to the Divali festival are 
recorded from a. D. 1613 to 1883. Among these references the following 
one contains a description of the Divali illuminations accompanied with 
fireworks : -— 

A. D. 1820. The Dewalee, Deepaulle or Time of Lights takes place 20 
days after the Dussera and lasts three days ; during which there is feas- 
ting, illumination and fireworks. (T. Coats in 7'r. Lit. Soc. Bo. ii, 211). 

(17) The second marriage of Sayaji Rao II of Baroda was celebrated 
in A. D. 1820 with the use of fireworks costing about Rs. 3,000/-, as vou- 
ched by the following document in Historical Selections ( Baroda Records ) 
edited by C. V. Joshi, ( Vol. VII, 1943, p. 925 ) 

Letter No. $8, dated 23rd April 18290—Memo to Haribhakti for 
Rs. 18500/—. Out of this sum an amount of Rs. 3000/- was to be used 
for the preparation of fireworks :— 

“3,000 waa are Seaarat ” 


(18) Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report, published by the Behar 
Research Society, Patna ( Vol. II, pp. 625-626 ) records the following re- 
marks about the manufacturers of fireworks in Bihar about a. D. 1811 :— 
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“Those who make fireworks are not superior to the Atushbaz usual 
in Bengal. The fireworks are chiefly employed at marriages. At other 
seasons the same people make gunpowder of which a good deal is used. 
The nations seem to delight in the noise of firearms and fire 
powder merely for pastime but many people in this district are constantly 
provided with arms and ammunition; ass defence against robbers or 
rather from family habits, considering themselves as born soldiers. They 
do not, however, parade in arms and few of them now appear in public 
with even swords.” 

(19) Edward Moor in his Narrative ( of Operations against Tipu 
Sultan ) London, 1794, gives a description of a rocket on p. 509 from Major 
Dirom’s Glossary. 

(20) In the Ajiapatra of Ramacandra Nilakantha Amatya (edited by 
Urdhwareshe ) there are several references to Bana ( rocket ). This docu- 
ment is dated a. p. 1716. 

(21) A small booklet called “ dtqareit aq” or “ afaater” by 
Laksmana Pamji Khopkar (Bombay, Anglo-Vernacular Press), 1886 
records the methods of manufacturing different fireworks for Divali cele- 
brations. The materials mentioned in this booklet are: — 

(1) aa ( qaiar)— 

(2) wa%-- Sulphur, 

(3) ataar -—Coal of &z, ay, arate, Fag, ats, fect, faaga. 
(4) ate -—- 

(6) aaatta—— 

(6) arate -- 

(7) #tqz--Camphor, 

(8) gat—- 

(9) qtat-- Antimony. 


Fireworks for which formulas are given in the booklet are: — 
(1) 3a—(alfeen, aie, Fact, wee, Fs, 5ezt ) 
(2) wearsit 
(3) a=qsaha ( white, red, green ) 
(4) grqer 
(5) a 
(6) wen 
(7) eran are 
(8) agerh are 
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(9) ava ar 
(10) wre aw 
(11) frafz 

Many of the ingredients for the manufacture of fireworks mentioned 
in the above booklet are also found in the Sanskrit formulas for fireworks 
(c. A.D. 1500) recorded in the Kautukacintémani by Gajapati Pratapa- 
rudradeva of Orissa already referred to by me. 

(22) An article on the manufacture of fireworks for Divali celebra- 
tions has been published in the Marathi magazine Udyama of Nagpur for 
October 1936, pp. 666-668 The fireworks mentioned in this article are :— 

(1) aragatsft ( white, blue, red, purple, green ) 


(2) fesen 
(3) gent 
(4) gearsat 
(5) yeas 
(6) aasatet 


(28) The modern Marathi poet KeSavasuta refers to fireworks in 
-one of his poems as follows :— 
“Ms anor dt ageatet ag en weasel ad” — ae, es 
( See p. 1808 of Sabdakosa by Date and Karve ) 
(24) The following Marathi printed books about fireworks have 
been kindly brought to my notice by my friend Shri C. G. Karve 19 :-— 
(1) «afseeret by GaneSa Babaji Mate ( Litho Press, 1871 ). 
(2) safsaaesre by Govinda Moroba Karlekar ( Litho Press, 
2nd edition, 1889 ). 
(3) «afaaite: by Raiganatha Sakharama Late ( 1894 ). 
(4) araqarsit by Samkara YajfieSvara Garge ( 1927 ). 
Information about fireworks has been given in such Marathi works as 
 guesoring,” “ saqueardag,” “ sigasersany, ” « frferseraas, ” etc. 
(25) Shri V. K. Bhave in his recent book called “aaaereta aerag” 
Poona, pages 362-63, makes some remarks on the araqarsi or f ireworks 
in use during the Peshwa Period andin particular during the reign of 
Peshwa Savai Madhavardéo. The names of fireworks given in these re- 
marks are :— 


19. Iam thankful to Shri Karve for the trouble taken by him in searching for printed. 
Marathi writings on fireworks. 
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(1) araarit tea (8) am | 
(2) werdss ain (9) qoratadt 
(3) weet geen (10) gaaa 
(4) art ng (11) stem’ ad 
(5) smaae (12) ease 
(6) SAN as (13) agaTat 
(7) arawat 


In concluding my notes on the history of fireworks in India I have to 
request other scholars to supplement them with additional evidence from 
datable sources. In the present paper I have recorded my evidence about 
the history of fireworks in India and provided it with the background of 
the history of fireworks in China and Europe as recorded by other scholars. 
I shall welcome evidence about the use and manufacture of fireworks in 
India prior to a. D. 1400 from any source, Indian or foreign. I want in 
particular evidence on the following points connected with this problem :-- 

(1) What person or persons brought the knowledge of fire- 
works to India? 

(2) What is the exact chronology of the transmission of fire- 
works to India? 


(3) Is there any evidence in Chinese, Persian or Arabic 
sources about the introduction of fireworks in India ? 


4. The Mounted Bowman on Indian Battle-Fields — From 
the Invasion of Alexander ( B.C. 326 ) to the 
Battle of Panipat (A.D. 1761 )«# 


J. RussetL SmirH in his article 1 on ‘‘ Grassland and Farmland as 
Factors in the Cyclical Development of Eurasian History”’ makes the 
following remarks about the curious and striking part played by the horse 
from the steppes in man’s affairs in Eurasia :— 


(1) Brswor thinks the Scythians may have been the first effective 
cavalrymen. Armed with a Compound 2 bow, which seems to have been an 
invention of the north, a cavalryman could ride circles around a cha- 
rioteer. Hence the use of chariots in war declined in the near-east after 
the Assyrians, in the ninth century B.0., adopted cavalry from their 
enemies the Scythians. 

(2) The chariot was distributed to Ireland and Korea between 
2500 and 1000 B.c. After centuries of using the chariot as an instrument 
of war-fare men began to fight from the back of the horse. But it was 
more centuries before the stirrup was invented. 


(3) Early uses of the horse sift down to this—meat supply, milk 
animals, assissant to the herdsman, the pet of princes, for pageantry, 
religious ceremonies, and war — especially war. 

(4) The horseman with a two-piece bow was the greatest ‘ blitz 
before gunpowder. This bow seems to have brought cavalry to the fore. 
The horse-man with 3 lance was not so potent. This bow brought the 
horse to his Golden Age inthe affairs of men. From the beginnings of 


* Bulletin of Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-2, pp. 84-46. 

1. See Smithsonian Report for 1944, Pages 357-884, Publication No. 3792 of Smithsonisn 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1945. 

2. Vide Technical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients by Albert Neuburger ( Eng. Trans. 
by Henry L. BRosSE, 1930; Methuen and Co. London ) pages 218-221 ( The Bow, the Crossbow 
and Ballistic Machines ). According to BROSE the Compound Bow was made of the two pieces 
of the same material joined together. The Composite Bow was made of a combination of diffe- 
vent materials. The follewing points from NEUBURGER’S remarks may be yoted here :— 

(1) The Simple Bow is the oldest. (2) The Wooden Bow was made of the yew trae or 
tazus, (3) Odysseus carried a Composite Bow made of horn. Long before Homer the Compo- 
site Bow was used by the Egyptians ( Figure 288). One relic of this Bow dates from the time 
of Rameses II ( 1$th cent. B. C+ ) and another froman Egyptian tomb of 7éh cent. B.C. The 
Composite Bow comes from Asia ( Fig. 289 ) and is made of horn, wood and sinews. It can 
shoot an arrow as far as 1000 yards and can shoot right through a Bison. “ This achievement 
cannot be equalled by the heavy colt revolver used by the American army. ” 


8 
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Cavalry with the Scythians about the Ninth Century B.c. to the date of the 
effective use of gunpowder the Calvalryman of the Eurasian grasslands 
almost continuously harassed the settled cultures upon the grassland rim 
and smashed them at will. 

(5) Inthe 9th century 4.D., some one, apparently in France, in- 
vented the horse collar and traces. Then horses could pull a load and 
enter the economic realm. 

(6) The great Wall of China was built to stop he marauding 
mounted bowmen of the Steppes between the 7th and 8rd centuries B.C. 
It is 8 monument to the horse. 

(7) Gun-powder and the railway reduced the grassland man to 
impotence, 

I am concerned inthe above remarks with the importance of the 
mounted bow-man who dominated war-fare for hundreds of years in human 
affairs on account of his mobility as a fighting unit. Accordingly I propose 
in this paper to record some references to the mounted bow-man or the use 
of the bow and arrow made by foreign cavalry in ancient and mediaeval 
periods of Indian history. 

(1) Ina treatise on archery called the Dhanurveda ( MS 4 No. 54 
of 1886-92 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona ) the 
author describes the agwq: and its uses as follows :— 

folio 2— “ me qaiaized faout: qearaTqay | 

faaftaagaatd faita fasrecon || 
4 AT Fa TAS a wR Seafyear | 
asqaaaaifa qRIs geqaag || 


3. As regards the use of Guns and Gun-powder in India from A. D. 1400 onwards, see my 
‘article on this subject in the Denison Ross Volume, Pages 117-124. 
4. This MS is dated Samvat 1868 = A.D. 1812. Other MSS of Dhaxurveda are No. 407 
of 1887-9 and No. 558 of 1875-76. Some particulars from these MSS may be noted below :— 
(1) No. 407 of 1887-91—‘alled “* fH FAIS” in the colophon. 
— verse 3 at the beginning refers to ‘‘ aizFeeaafh ”?___ verce 1 reads :— 
Ay x 
garland aaa areal gratia | 
ns Taras waa ay: aad Aa | Vil”? 


(2) No, 658 of 1875-76— All the above details are found inthis MS but the Colophon 
reads :-— 


N ‘ * . 
_  @e frraqagey anadl eqraey | sf arpeefearat Paamfhala aadees 
afer: 1” 
(3) No. 54 of 1886-92— The text of thia MS is same as those of the above two MSS but 
some portions found at the beginnings and ends of the above two MSS are missing in this M3. 


The colophon reads + “ gf galala: 9fa wqaia:. 2 
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deat J Teas TEaaafray | 

faafeafa: are gefarad aaarrag || 

Sat ated aq: wig TaNteazafzanz | 

tat a yardtat ata ag THriaag || 
gfa agq.samy |” 

The concluding verse of the above extract tells us that WF aT: is to 
be used by warriors on elephant’s back ( wate: ) and cavalrymen 
( waafer: ), It also tells us that ata att or a bow made of 4% or 
bamboo is to be used by warriors in the chariot ( tfai) and foot-soldiers 
( varitat ). 

Folio 7—The following extract prescribes how the war chariot is to 
be equipped with four bows ( #iqeimt wqeat ) and 400 arrows in quivers 
along with other weapons viz. — 

ae, 7a, ahs, Tea, FRY, UAT, WY, We, a, Fa etc. 

“qa a anNaag syemt wwe4>y | 
aqiaat aronat alee saree II 
ay aa agi aie ofa get Tat | 
aTarengs st eargia area ||” 

One who has no chariots or elephants should ride his horse 5 with 
the quiver at his belt and equipped with aga, wh and aq: ( bow ) :— 

a Tal a 1M TET alWAT AATRET | 
sfeagepivasrateagy: ||” 

Folio 8 — Under aéfafa the author informs us that mounted bow- 
men ( @rEwt AAT: TEAMS: ) become irresistible on the battle-field :— 

“oq: aa ager afratgega( ae: | 
w( art at ofa fe jer ater: ast searfea: || 
ATETTATET HAST: MTITAIT: | 
qemrequnecea safe wr fre || ” 

Runaways from the battlefield should not be hunted by the powerful 
warriors for the reason that such men are likely to be infused with 
courage owing to their desperate condition :— 


we: qamaatshe aragcat adizar | 
safaegrat aifa acy gata: ||” 


5. ‘Evidently preference was given to chariots and elephants as yehicles in warfare. The 
combination of the horse and a bowman, inspite of its advantage, was not looked upon with 
favour by Indians, 
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The extracts 6 quoted by me fully support the following extract on p. 97 
of Prof. V. R. R. Dikxsaitar’s “ War in Ancient India" ( Macmillan, 
Bombay, 1944 ): — 

“In Winson’s words, ‘the Hindus cultivated archery most assidu- 
ously and were very Parthians in the use of the bow on horseback.’? One 
feature of this weapon was that it could be handled by all the four classes 
of warriors. " 

Prof. DiksHITAR quotes Arrian’s Indika on the mode of equipping 
Indian soldiers for war but this quotation refers to foot-soldiers carrying 
bows and not the use of the bow by the cavalry. 

MIrRAMISRA (¢. A. D. 1610-1640) in his encyclopaedic work Vira- 
mitrodaya, in several divisions called “ Prakasas,’? refers to several 
weapons of war ( arMIgaewel WaT) in the LaksanaprakG@Sa ( Vol. XX of 
Chowkhamba Sans. Series, Benares, 1916 ). Inthe account of these wea- 
pons he devotes pages 273-292 to Dhanurveda® or science of archery. 
The authorities quoted in this account are: — fasqpaaiaz, fasaea, Waras 
aqag, uslasa, dtfaeaafir wqag. Much of the matter of this section is 
drawn from the dtvfararafn waaq represented by five MSS in the Govt. 
MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute. The reference to the use of the 
bow on horse-back recorded by MitramisRa is found inthe extract from 
the diefacarafr wate quoted by me at the beginning of this paper viz. 


re gaagised ... ... | ort ata age aantersartears | 
erat 3 aardtat ate and satitary || ” 


6. Ihave quoted these extracts from three MSS of the title qaqa in the Govt. MS3 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute. The text of this work is aleo represented by éwo more MSS 
in the above library viz. — 

(i) No. 138 of 1892-96 —AFaarafeh sadq— dated Semvet 1735 =A. D. 1679— 

copied at '‘ A@jetate ’’—ends as follows :— 


“sfa stitoonita dkPyarai aade aaa: ” 


(ii) No. 62 of A 1883-84 —The title om the labelis AlvqSTAH which is perhaps 
@ misreading for d{«faeaqtAf— 
The colophon reads :— 
Ca 4 
afa off agagecanx oft sewers — 
sifassaaua aaieiqcaan: ” 


7. I have not seen the authorities on which WILSON’S reference to the Indian use of the 
ow on horse-back is based. 
8 Sometvara ( A. D. 1180) in his AIA@IBI@ (Vol. il, G. O. Sertea, Baroda, 1939)” 


pp- 162-169, deala with wadan and ite feats but there is no reference in it to the use of the bow 
on horse-back, 
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In the section on swords (@euswat), which follows the Dhanurveda 
section, MITRAMISRA quotes from the eave wqigq ( p. 293 ). This 
‘quotation contains the following stanzas :— 
“ feat oH afta erat ar 

WS TH NMS Tare | 

aay Beet a aniaee 

qran ene alata franz |} 

wghe anata 4 ea way 

zefa fegaye arfrafg saa | 

quzewmacy fans 

aaafe fegaai raat ae: ||” 
In the first stanza the all-round use of the Sword is emphasized, while 
in the second the use of the Sword on the battle-field is indicated. Perhaps 
the line “ agfte arqaiza & aia TIT ”» has a reference to footsoldiers 
‘using the bow referred to by Arian in his Indica. The line “ qafa Regaag 
-arrafgsa’ ’, which states that the fire of cavalry burns the hostile army 
by its speed, refers only to the extreme mobility of the horse. If, however, 
the entire second stanza is taken to be the description of s mounted q¥z or 
expert warrior armed with bow and arrows along with sword, we have 
here an admirable description of a mounted bowman. The subsequent 
stanzas in the quotation from the s#waa aq4z establish the superiority 
-of the sword on the battle-field as follows :-- 

“ qaqa tartan a 

AAT TAINAT a | 

aaferat at farafeaat at | 

waster agate arg I 


earseq aque a facrea frarfaa: | 
reaearsecer aeas, SEAM TTT |” 


In all disadvantageous situations created by the exhaustion of the 
supply of arrows and other weapons the warrior, whether mounted on 
an elephant, a chariot or a horse, can kill all who oppose him, by his sword 
alone. Even when the bow is broken and the warrior is dislodged from 
his chariot or horse, the sword alone is the resort of such a Warrior 
surrounded by the army of the enemy. 

The treatises on Dkanurveda from which I have noted some reéfer- 
ences to the mounted bow-man are not very old. It is, therefore, difficult 
to say whether the Indian cavalry before about 500 B. c..used the bow 
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from the horseback. RussELL Smita states that “ Scythians may have 
been the first effective cavalrymen ”’ because they were armed witha 
compound bow. If this statement is correct are we to presume that the 
use of the bow from horseback was adopted by the Aryans in India from 
the Scythians? “ The Assyrians in the ninth century B.C. adopted cavalry 
from their enemies the Scythians” — states RussELL SmitH. The Aryans 
who came to India brought the domesticated horse about 1600 B.C. 
and these “ horsed-warriors defeated the elephant-armies of the natives 
of India” observes Mr. M.S. RaNDHaWA in his recent article on the 
“ Role of Domesticated Animals in Indian History.” 9 Mr. RanpHawa 
states that according to Peake and FLEURE the horse was first tamed in 
the Steppes of Central Asia and South Russia, which formed an immense 
grassland, where Erzewalskis horse is still found wild. If the Aryans 
used “the trained horse and the sword ” against the elephant armies of 
the natives of India we have to inquire at what stage of their history they 
picked up the use of the bow on horse-back and from whom? Wasit 
from the Scythians prior or posterior to their invasion 10 of India c. 
150-140 B. c.? 


In the account of the Bow and Arrow given by Mr. G. T. Datz 11 he 
discusses the following topics: — 


(1) Use of the bow by all warriors of the world in the early stages 
of civilization. 


(2) All ancient Indian warriors were expert shooters with the bow 
(e. g. the skill of Sravana of the Ramayana and Arjuna of the Mahabharata 
in archery ). 


9. Vide p. 10 of Science and Culture, Calcutta, J uly 1946. The chronology of the Horse 
and Cow Culture of Aryans given by Mr. RANDHAWA is as follows :— 
ce. B, C. 1600— The domesticated horse brought to India by the Aryan nomads— No 
evidence of horse on seals of Mohenjo Daro nor any bones of horse 
discovered.— The horse was domesticated even before 5000 B. C.— 
The training of the horse for war caused a great crisis in human 
history. 
526 B. 0.— Alexander's invasion of Northern Punjab demonstrated the superi- 
ority of the horse over the elephant in warfare. 
1st century A. D. —The horse had established itg superiority over the elephant as far 
east as Mathura as proved bya Kushan sculpture showing a proces- 
: Bion of Horses with the elephant humbly following. 
18th century A. D.— The horse-period reaches its acme in the horse-empire of the Mongols 
ith century onwards — The sailing ship of the Europeans put lamd transport into the back- 
grounds 
10. Vide pe 977 of SMITH : Early History of India, Oxford, 1914, 
Il. Vide pp. 11-15 of Art of War in Ancient India, Oxford University Press, London, 1929: 
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(3) Similarity of the bows and arrows used by Vedic Aryans and 
Eastern Iranians. 

(4) There was no mistsr i! change inthe Vedic bow during the 
Epic period. 

(5) The ArthaSastra refers to four kinds of bow, some varieties of 
arrows, bow-strings etc. 

(6) The Brhat Sarngadhara Paddhati deals with the bow and arrow 
in detail in its account of weapons. 

(7) Certain signs of Indo-Sumerian Seals look like arrows. 

(8) The bas-reliefs of Sanchi illustrate some of the weapons. 

(9) Statement of the Greek historians that Indians used heavy bows. 

(10) Representations of the bows on coins of Candragupta II and 
Kumara Gupta I ( shooting with the bow ond arrow ). 

(11) Dravidians knew archery from the beginning of their written 
-history. 

(12) The Agnipurana gives an account of archery. 


In the discussion of the above topics Mr, Date does not refer to the 
use of the bow on horse-back. In his account of “ War Animals and War 
Vehicles ** Mr. Datz refers to the following points which have a bearing 
on my present inquiry about the use of the bow on horse-back :— 


(1) The Aryan invaders of India brought the Turkoman horse 12 
with them to India ( see JRAS, 1919, p. 507 ). 

(2) During the Vedic period the horse was used mainly for riding, 
though there are some references to riding tn battle. 

(3) The Dravidians used the horse for riding. 

(4) Inthe Mahabharata time the horse was used in the army, 
although no word equivalent to cavalry could be found. Soldiers on horse- 
back fought alone and were treated as an inferior fighting force, 

(5) By the time of Alexander’s invasion the Indians had a res- 
pectable cavalry. 

(6) Poros had 4000 horsemen (see. p. 102 of Invasion of Ale- 
xander ). 

(7) The horse was never regarded in Ancient India as a superior 
fighting unit, and elephants and chariots occupied a position higher than 
cavalry. 

12, Vide Dr. M. B. PITHAWALLA’S remarks on “ Role of Animals" in the Early Aryan 
-Home and settlements ( Indian Geographical Journal, Karachi, October-December, 1945 ). The 
horse was a native of the Syr-Amu Darya doab which was the most likely Home Region of the 


ancient Aryan Family, Its name has gone into the surnames of the Iranian heroes sai Kings, 
a g. Kerhasp, Arjasp, Gushtasp etc. we Et cg 
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(8) The defects of the chariot were revealed more than once in 
-combats with foreigners. 


In his above account of horse as a war-animal I find no reference to 
the use of the bow on horse-back by Ancient Indians of Alexander’s time. 
In fact Poros was defeated by the mounted bow-men of Alexander at the 
Battle of Hydaspes. In this connection VINCENT SMITH observes as follows 
( p. 64 of Oxford History of India, 1923 ):— 


“The elephants on which Poros had relied proved unmanageable in 
the battle and did more harm to their friends than to their foes. The 
archers in the chariots were not a match for the mounted bowmen of Ale- 
xander ; and the slippery state of the ground hindered the Indian infantry 
from making full use of their formidable bows, which they were accustomed 
to draw after resting one end upon the earth and pressing it with the left 
foot.” 18 


It is clear from the above evidence that the superiority of the 
mounted bowmen of Alexander over the infantry bow-men of Porus was 
clearly demonstrated to the Indians at the Battle of Hydaspes in B. 0. 326. 
It is, however, surprising that inspite of this demonstration Indians did 
not adopt the use of the bow on horse-back in their war-fare in succeeding 
centuries. Consequently it has become difficult to get any references to 
mounted archery in Sanskrit texts of the early period.14 


In the Holy Bible (New Testament, Revelation, Chapter 6 ) I have 
traced the following references ta the mounted bow-man :-— 
“9. And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he that sat on him 
had a bow, and a crown was given unto him : and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer.” 


Really the mounted bow-man has gone forth through centaries of 
history “ conquering and to conquer!" 


18. See p. 82 of Ozford History of India ( 1923)—Vincent SMITH, speaking of the 
equipment of the army during the Maurya period observes:— “‘ Hach horseman was armed 
with two lances resembling the Greek Saunia and was protected by a buckler. The 
principal weapon of the infantry wasa straight broad sword suspended by a belt from the 
shoulder; Javelins aud bows and arrows were additional arma, The arrow was discharged with 
the aid of pressure from the left foot on the extremity of the bow resting on the ground aad 
with such force neither shield nor breast-plate could with-stand it”. ( See the picture of the 
of Veddah bow reprodyced by SMITH on this page ). 


14. De. R. K. MOOKERJED Ip hig “ Candragupta Maurya and His Finca ( Maden Dzi- 
versity, 1928 ) refers to same soulptuxes representing soldiers as follows :~ 


P. 276 ~~ Sculptures of soldiers weazing swords, bows and arrows on Sanchi topes ( fot 
ent. A.D. ). ; : 
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At this stage of our inquiry I have to record the following reference 
to mounted-bowmen in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata!) (B. O. R. 
Institute, Critical Edition, I, 124, 24 ) :— 


“a sentn fafagatiaiageatas: | 


fafatotrdgteardt aiefagag ue 

I have to request other scholars to point out to me some more re- 
ferences to mounted archery from the MahabhGrata, 16 the Ramayana or 
any other Sanskrit texts of the early period say before a.pD. 500. If 
Dronacarya and his pupils in archery knew the use of the bow on horse- 
back as early as the MahGbhdrata war we have to explain why Porus and 
his cavalry did not adopt it in practice against the mounted bowmen of 
Alexander. I strongly hope that our Mahabharata scholars will explain 


-—" The bas-reliefs represent nearly all the foot-soldters as archers, which is in accord with 

the statement of Megasthenes. 

P, 277 —In the foreground of the picture are three warriors armed with Parthian bow and 
short straight sword of Roman shape ;—they also wear cross-strapa for carrying 
their quivers. 

DR. MOOKERJEE speaks of Indian soldiers fighting in Europe in the 5th century B.C. 

‘* As early as 480 B.C. the army of Xerxes which invaded Greece comprised an Indian contin- 
gent clad in cotton garments ( probably Sitrakantaka of Kautilya ) and armed with cane bows 
and iron-tipped cane arrows.” 


15. In the account of the display of skill in arehery in the Jatugrahadahaparva of Adi- 
parvan the reference to mounted bowmen is traced in verse 24. 8. C. MUKHOPADHYAYA in his 
English Trans. of the MBH. ( Calcutta, 1899, pp. 278-279 ) translates this verse as follows :— 


“ The princes riding on fleet horses began to pierce the targets, quickly discharging various 
arrows ou which their respective names were beautifully engraved”. (In the Chitrashala 


Edition of Adiparvan, Poona, 1939, we have the reading farag: for fafry: and seriy for 
Saray in verse 24 ). In the following verses which follow the use of the bow from the chariots is 
referred to :— 


“sar wali & antaraalg waa | 
TABS FT Ae a Aaa |] Vo Nl 
BAaHAAIMRMA ya: Terie: | 
wenInaMfesiae: aatg fay i] WW” 
16. J. TALBOYS WHEELER in his History of India ( London, 1880), p. 6, refers to 
“ Public Exercises’ described in the Mahabharata as follows:— 
“ D-ona and his son Afwatthama then entered the arena in white garments, and chanted the 


praises of Indra and the gods. The princes followed with their weapons in their hands and kissed 
the feet of their preceptor. They began by shooting arrows ata butt, first on foot, and afterwards 


from horses, elephants and chariots. (Cf. Moh. 1, 124, 7“ Hat waY FX amlawaalg 
wend | wagssags a faqs a eae: ||” ). 
9 
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this riddle some day. For the present I venture to suggest that the refe- 
rence to mounted archery appearing in the text of the Mahabharata has 
been inserted at a time, when Indians came to know it as a result of their 
contact with Scythians or Sakas, who invaded India about 150-140 3. o. 


Though Indians did not develop the art of using the bow on horse- 
back, foreigners from Central Asia residing in India practised it long 
prior to a. p. 500 as will be seen from the following evidence :—— 


RAMCHANDRA Kak in his Ancient Monuments of Kashmir ( London, 
1933) describes in detail the excavations at Harwan, a village about 
2 miles beyond the Shalimar garden in Kashmir. In these excavations 
a wonderful pavement of the courtyard round a temple has been discover- 
ed. This pavement consisted of large moulded brick tiles, having various 
shapes and different patterns ( Plate XIX). There are several pictures 
stamped on these tiles, among which I find “ archers on horseback" cha- 
cing deer and shooting arrows at them” as follows :— 


Plate XXIII, 8 — “ On a horse fully accoutred, horseman in armour 
riding at full gallop and drawing his bow. On his right side, attached to 
the saddle, hangs bis quiver. Two ends of drapery flutter at his back. ” 
Kharoshthi numerals 1, 4, 10=15. 


Plate XXVIII, 14 -—“A mounted hunter aiming an arrow at a fleeing 
deer. ” 
Do—, 18--“ Upper part of an archer wearing conical cap.” 


Plate XXIX,20——“ A huntsman with bow and arrow riding at full 
gallop.” Kharoshti numerals: 1, 4, 20, 20, 20 =65. 


The pictures of the mounted bow-man on three different tiles leave 
no doubt that at the time the tile-pavement was constructed the use of the 
bow on horse-back was made by some residents of Kashmir, either native 
or foreign. 

As regards the date of the tiles Mr. Kak observes as follows :- 


Page 109--(1) Each one of these tiles bears a number in Kharo- 
shthi script. 


17. These pictures of mounted bowmen hunting deer may be contrasted with Kalidasa’s 
description of King Dusyanta Gucac) Act. 1,6 ) hunting a deer seated in a chariot and 
armed with bow and arrow. ( Sat qaagealy aifassaaa | daraafiel sent 
la frat ty & 1 ). The ground was full of hollows, hence the charioteer slackened the 


speed of the chariot by drawing in the reigns.— The mounted bowman on Harwan tiles chasing 


deer at full gallop apparently had no difficulties of the type experienced by Dusyanta in his 
chariot hunting a deer. ; 
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(2) The Kharoshthi script ceased to be in vogue in north-western 
India about 5th century a. D. The tiles are, therefore, much older in date 
than this time. 

Page 110—(3) The date of the tiles, and of the diaper pebble 

masonry with which they are associated is “ about A. D. 00.” 
(4) The above date is further supported by the following data :— 
(i) The physiognomy and dress of men and women (on the 
tiles ) are wholly unlike that of any races in Kashmir 
today. 

(ii) The facial characteristics etc., trousers and Turkoman caps 
of the persons represented on the tiles show them to be 
Central Asian. 

(iii) Kashmir had connection with Central Asia during the 
Kushan Pericd, when the Kushan rule extended from 
Mathura to Yarkand. 

(iv) Some pious and prosperous Kushan must have built the 
Harwan shrine ( with its tiled pavement ). 

‘‘ Among the foreign decorative motifs which reveal foreign influence 
are the figures of mailed horse men with flying scarves tied to their heads, 
which are strongly reminiscent of the contemporary Sassanian art of 
Persia.” 

The above evidence of the sculptures of abut a.D. 300 depicting 
the mounted bowmen leads us to suggest that the reference to the mounted 
archery in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata has been inserted during 
the rule of the Kushan or Indo-Scythian Dynasty in India ( from about 
A. D. 20 to A. D. 225) or more broadly between o. B. 0. 150 and 300 4.p., 
when the text of the Mahabhdrata may have assumed a settled form. 
I now request our Mahdbhdrata scholars to see if this suggestion is acce- 
ptable to them.1§ 

So far I have recorded the following evidence about the mounted 
bowmen on the Indian battle-field :— 


18. My friend Rao Bahadur K. V RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR of Madras writes to me 
in this connection in his letter of 2-7-1946 as follows :— 

‘1 have seen in the Madura temple and in one or two other temples figures of horseman 
armed with javelins and swords, but not bows. There are representations of Satyabhima using a 
bow, when seated on the shoulders of Garutman. Rama was seated on Hanuman’s shoulders when 
he fought with Ravana, — These figures are of the late Vijayanagar period. — I do not remem- 
ber any instance in our literature of archer cavalry and my impression is the same as that of 
Ruseell Smith, with the variation that I regard Persia, not Scythia as the original home of the 
Mounted archer. You have selected an intriguing topic which has escaped ( in spite of its tmoport- 
@nce ) the attention of echolars till now. 
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(1) Defeat of Porus by the mounted bowmen of Alexander the 
Great ( B. 6. 326 ). 

(2) Reference to the display of mounted-archery in the MahGbhGrata 
(I, 124, 24 ). 

(3) Reference to the use of Sariga bow by riders of elephants and 
horses inthe Dhanurveda (B.O. R.I. MS No. 54 of 1886-92— “ srt 
asa aq: aS Tantaaraneany ” ). This treatise also refers to “ aPATAT: 
ates: ate: ” and prescribes the use of the bow on horse-back by one who 
has neither chariots nor elephants (“4 tal a WH Fea alana ameag | afe- 
agapivaranrtda: ” ), 

(4) Three pictures of mounted bowmen hunting deer on the tile—pave- 
ment ( at Harwan in Kashmir ) of about a. D. 800. According to RamcHa- 
NDRA Kak these bow-men on horseback are not Indian but foreigners from 
Central Asia. 

In Duarte Barbosa’s account of Gujarat at the death of Mahmud 
Begada (A.D. 1515) recorded by M. 8. ComMissariaT in bis History of 
Gujarat (Bombay, 1938 ), Chap. XX, pages 354 ff., we find a detailed 
description of the methods of warfare adopted by the Sultan of Gujarat. 
The following points in this description are noteworthy :— 

(1) The Gujarat sovereign employed a corps of war-elephants in 
accordance with Indian traditions; some of these animals were brought 
from Malbar and Ceylon at a cost of about £ 750 each. 

(2) Three or four men seated in howdahs on each elephant used 
bows, arrows, hand-guns etc. against the enemy. 


(3) The cavalry was composed of horses, bred in the country. The 
riders were expert horse-men, seated on high-pommelled saddles each 
carrying astrong round shield, two swords, a dagger, anda Turkish bow 
with very good arrows. 

(4) The warriors were mostly Persianized Turks, with whom the 
Persian game Changan ( Polo) was a favourite pastime. 

It is clear from the above account of Barbosa that the use of the bow 
on horse-back was made in the Gujarat army of c. 1515 a. p. by Perstanized 
Turks and not by Indians. 

About 150 years later than Barbosa’s observation of the use of the 
Turkish bow on horse-back by the army of the Sultans of Gujarat we have 
the following observations about the effective use of mounted archery 


recorded by Bernier in his Travels ( a. vp. 1656-1668 ), ( Constable, London, 
1891) :-— 
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Pages 47-48 — Speaking of the army of Dara Shukoh used against 
Aurangzeb, Bernier observes :— 

“The rest of the army consisted principally of Cavalry, armed either 
with sabers and those kind of half—pikes used by the Ragipous 19 ( Rajputs); 
or with sabres and bows and arrows which latter weapon is generally used 
by Mogols that is ( according to the present acceptation of the term Mogol ) 
foreigners whose complexions are white, and who profess Mahometanism, 
such as Persians, Turks, Arabs and Uzbeks.” 

The superiority of the mounted archery even over musketeers is fur- 
ther vouched by Bernier as follows:— 

Page 48 —It cannot be denied that the cavalry of this country mano- 
euvre with much ease and discharge their arrows with astonishing quick- 
ness; @ horsman shooting six times before a musketeer can fire twice. ”’ 

In our story of the mounted bow-man we have started with 326 B. o., 
when Alexander defeated Poros on the strength of his mounted bowmen, 
and come to about 1660 a. D., when the Mogol army, consisting of Perstans, 
Turks, Arabs and Uzbeks, was still using the Turkish bow on horse-back 
with great force and advantage. It is a pity that the Indian soldiers failed 
to adopt this effective method of warfare, even when they had visible 
demonstration of its superiority during a period of about 2000 years ! 


From Bernier’s account of the use of Turkish bow by the Mogol 
army we come to the Battle of Panipat ( 4. v. 1761) an exhaustive account 
of which has been recorded by Prof. T.S. SHEJWaALKaR in his brilliant 
monograph “ Panipat: 1761" ( published by the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona, 1946 ). Speaking of the weapons employed by tbe Mara- 
thas and the Afghans at this battle, Prof. SREJWALKAR observes :— 

Page 89 — ‘‘ Now a cavalry battle fought with J/ance and sword on 
the Maratha side and musketry and archery on the other side ( Afghan side ) 
began in good earnest. It is certain that the Afghan cavalry under 
Ahmad Shah had more musketeers, match-lockmen and archers amongst 
them than wereto be found in the Maratha army. Each Maratha of 
note had possibly a hand-gun by his side but he had neither love for it, 
nor expertness at its use. He preferred /ance and spear at a short distance 
to the clamsy 20 bow and arrow or heavy long match-lock of those days. ”’ 


19, Evidently the Rajputs in the Mogol army did not care to adopt the use of the Low on 


horse-back, which was a special feature of the Mogol warfare. 

20. Contrast this statement with BERNIER’S statement that a horse-man of the Mogol 
army could shoot his arrows six times before a musketeer could shoot twice. Lance and Spear 
were good weapons at close range but they were not effective against mounted archery. 
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Page 98 — “ Now the battle entered its most desperate stage. The 
fight was a close combat with sword, spear, lance, dagger and knife ... .... 
“by Ahmad Sultan’s good fortune” an arrow struck Vishwasrao killing 
him outright. ”’ 

The effect of the death of Vishwasrao had a disastrous effect as we 
learn from the subsequent account of this battle. I presume that the 
arrow that killed Vishwasrao was from the mounted bow-man from the 
Afghan cavalry. 

It will now be seen from what has been said and recorded above 
that from B. 0. 826, when the mounted bowmen of Alexander defeated the 
Indians under King Porosuptoa.pD. 1761, when the mounted-bowmen 
of Abmad Shah Abdali routed the Maratha army, the Indian soldiers 
and their sovereigns did not care to study and practice mounted-archery 
inspite of its demonstrable superiority even over the crude muskets of 
Shivaji’s time. 21 


21. Inthe Ajflapatra of Ramacandra Nilakantha Amitya dated 21st November 1716 he 
includes archers ( favasi} ) in the formation of the Hujarat or standing army of the Maratha 
king (See p. 17 of STRGA, ed by V. G. Urdhvarese, Indore, 1989 — 

andi Bala Baa, CH, CIA, His, aEeH, fertarsit, AIG, BWA TASS 
wa sag,” P, 7 —“ wan, e24, aga, farars, amftaea... ana 3aq ete. ) 

Here the musketeers ( agat ) and archers (Ria fata or fazersit ) are mentioned side by 
#ide, but the archers mentioned here are foot-soldiers armed with bows and not mounted bow= 


men. — For the use of archery in England upto the time of Henry VIII of England ( As D. 
4491-1647 ) we article on Archery in the Encylo. Britannica. 


5. The History of the Stirrup in Indian and Foreign 
Horsemanship—Between B.C. 852 and 1948. « 


; The horse has been the friend of man from remote antiquity in 
peace and war. The Aryans in India have made use of the horse from the 
time of the Rgveda up tothe present day for offence and defence. In the 
military history of India as also that of the people of the other nations 
of the world the history of cavalry is associated with deeds of heroism 
and romance, which fill many pages of the history of the world. The use 
of the cavalry in India from the Mauryan times upto the present day has 
been proved by historical records of the different periods of Indian 
history. The importance of the cavalry ceased, however, in the recent 
second great world war ( 1939-1945 ) owing to the use of armoured cars, 
seroplanes and other modern scientific weapons of warfare and finally 
came the Atom Bomb, with its mysteries and miracles, not to say an und- 
reamt feeling of horror which still pervades the modern civilized world. 

Whatever be the future military weapons of the so-called civilized 
nations of the world, the respect for the horse, which has been the friend 
of man for more than 4000 years, can never disappear from the human 
breast. The cultural history of the horse has been as enchanting as its 
military history. The Central Asia has been the home of horses for 
thousands of years and some of the races of antiquity like the Sakas or 
Scythians were expert riders, who made use of the bow and arrow from 
horse-back and hence were found invincible in land-warfare wherever 
they went. 


The history of Indian horsemanship is quite a fascinating subject 
for the student of Indian military history. The taming of the horse, its 
use for riding or carriage purposes, the care of the horse, the selection of 
horses for carriage and such other matters connected with horse-cultare 
and horse-breeding have been considered at great length in Indian and 
foreign books on horse-craft. I have read many works on the aamgaq and 
allied subjects but have failed to notice inthem any reference to the 
stirrup, with the history of which I propose to deal in the present paper. 
My evidence though scanty is sufficient to establish the antiquity of the 
Stirrup for more than 2500 years. Its appearance in Indian history 
appears to be later than about 100 B. C. 


* B. I. 8. Mandal Quarterly, 1948, pp. 1-14. 
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There is no word for the stirrup in Sanskrit or Prakrit. Mr. Apte 

in his English-Sanskrit-Dictionary ( 2nd Edition, p. 413 ) mentions 
“ qraneoit, qtgenzolt ” as equivalents for the stirrup. Evidently these are 
coined words. In his Sanskrit English Dictionary he does not record 
these words and their meanings. The words for the stirrup in the diffe- 
erent vernaculars of India are being collected by my friend Dr. Siddhe- 
swara Verma and they will be recorded by me or Dr. Verma in a sub- 
sequent paper on this subject. 
, The absence of any Sanskrit word for the stirrup may suggest its 
foreign origin, though we cannot say that the stirrup was quite unknown 
in India even in pre-Musalman times. Unfortunately I have not found 
any literary evidence about its use by Indians except the following extract 
in the section on the game of Polo ( qewareretfaetg ) in the encyclopaedic 
Sanskrit work called the the alaatera or afafyartifaarafin composed by 
the Calukya King SomeSvara about A. D. 1130 :— 

While describing the horses to be made ready for the royal Polo, 
SomeSvara refers to “qaraig:”” or Stirrups of gold, hanging down on 
both the sides of the horse — 

( Page 221 of maatgia, Vol. 1], Baroda, 1939) 

— ‘arta falgataarrgrreragaard || ¢3 | 
anitgaia walrstageafafafie: | 


qraraa aavsafa: qaratgar: |” 


Page 224 —Pair of stirrups is referred toas “ qa@ratqi@’’ in the 
following verses :— 
— “ seadent aaresa afgaer( ett sata: | 
tate («) awrgea feareetts@utaa: || 9 II 
faaattasaa TeEEniasaTs | 
ASTBAN ANST Tarawgyt czy |] 98 |”? 


In the above extracts of c. A. D. 1130 the term “ qrara” for the 
stirrup appears to bea coined one like “ qrqunsit ”’ coined by Apte as 
we have seen above. 

The Persian name for Polo is Chaugdn or horse-golf. For many 
centuries it was the game of Kings and Courts over all Mahommedan 
Asia. ( Vide p. 191 of Hobson-Jobson by Yule and Burnell, London, 1903). 
In the Middle Ages this game came from Persia to Byzantium sometime 
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before “the beginning of the 8th century. ’’ There are constant meta- 
phors about this game in Persian literature. The fullest description of 
the game as played at Constantinople is given by Johannes Cinnamus 
(c. A. D. 1190 ). It remains to be proved if this game called “ ataarenet 
faatg ’ by SomeSvara was introduced into India after the Muslim 
conquest of Sindin A. D.712or earlier. At any rate the use of the 
Stirrup in the game of Polo as played at the Calukya court about A. D. 
1130 is very important as it proves the currency of the stirrup in 
Indian horsemanship more than 800 years ago. 

Another reference to the Stirrup is found in the lexicon taewaeieateat 
( Poona, 1880 ) prepared by Raghunatha Pandita by order of Shivaji the 
Great about 4, D. 1676. In the section of this glossary or lexicon, which is 
called wqrev7ai dealing with military terms current in the 17th century 
we find several terms about the cavalry and horsemanship including the 
accoutrement of the horses, such as the following with their explanations 
in Sanskrit:-— 


qim = AegwT d¥ea = qtaTaagEey 
furrany = aus: SM = IMNAID TST 
Ete = Tait qaag = gerara: 
agate = wiles Baeq = Hearst 
feeaqn = array: frag = efartsg: 
BATS = TASS: MA = WIAA SA 
MSI, = ACAITS? HAN = YS: 
arate , = afceata: Qtet = afa: 

To 

qataa = Statara: aa = Fafgoit 
asale = fants: Asal = WAT 
alaradt = famevasaa awe = vw: fafginar 
que = fatteararnony aaet = firzaa 
qWaagz = Ward: ms = atearaaa, 
QSATAL = TAS: fata = antfgoh 


qesat = aafaae festaqra = ( anitfgeat: ) a 
are = stefiare gadt = gesara 

attazt = eat a = BAIT 

Bia = ASFA ameel = ehrarqasay 
qéura = asia GRIT = FeaT 

SANT = Sea, eae = aera 


10 
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fia = azmaay Tea = TTT 
qramt = qiapaager BAMTAI = WAPATO 
BeIH = Tramyaraa: Ta = TaVAsaT I 


In the above terminology the term fx#ta for the stirrup is explained as 
aaifgoit i.e. a contrivance which helps a rider to climb up the horse while 
the alaatgia calis it Wzrar i.e. foot-support or foot-rest. In fact the stirrup 
not only helps a rider to climb up the horse but also serves as a foot—rest 
while riding. The words Wat and aratfgot are evidently coined words 
as there was no word in the Sanskrit language for this contrivance when 
the Indians adopted it from foreigners. 

There is an illustrated manuscript of the Bhagavata-purdna in the 
Government Manuscripts Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. It 
contains about 130 coloured illustrations by a Muslim painter. This 
manuscript was copied at Jodhpur in A. D. 1648. There are pictures in 
this manuscript representing some battle-scenes with horse-men. These 
horse-men are shown as using metallic stirrups and armed with weapons 
like the bow and arrow, swords, lances etc. We may find the pictures of 
the stirrup in other Indian paintings prior to the 17th century also. 

The foregoing evidence proves the use of the stirrup in Indian 
horsemanship from c. A. D. 1100 upto the present day. As regards its use 
in India prior to A. D. 1100, I made inquiries with scholars interested in 
this problem. I record below most gratefully their replies to my letters, 
which throw a flood of light on the history of the stirrapin India and 
outside:— 

(1) Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, c. 1. £., M. E., Director General of 
Archaeology in India wrote to me from New Delhi on 7-4-1948 :— 

“ With reference to your letter of the 2nd April: For the stirrup I 
have no extensive literature here. It occurs quite early, however, in Central 
Asia and in China, where it is found inthe Han and Tang periods. The 
Sarmatians also used it in the 1st Centuries B. C— A. D. See for example 
M. Rastovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, ( Oxford, 1922 ), pp. 
121 and 130. I have not yet investigated the earliest occurrence in India 
but I expect it reached India from the Sarmatians, very likely via the 
great trade-route to North-West India through the Hindu Kush. It 
would, however, be a matter of some interest to re-examine early Indian 
sculptures and paintings with the problem in mind. ” 

(2) Dr. Moti Chandra, mu. a., Ph. D., Curator, Art Section of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, in his letter of 30-4-48 sent me the 
following valuable remarks on the stirrup :— 
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“ As far as my knowledge goes there is no representation of the stirrup 
in the bas-reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi. 

However, a kind of stirrup made by looping a rope appears on the 
lowest beam of a torana archway in the railing round a stipa, which was 
recovered from Kankali Tila, Mathura ( The Jain Stupa of Mathura, p. 22, 
by V.A. Smith, Allahabad, 1901 ). This railing has been assigned on good 
grounds by Smith to 100 or 50 B.C. The reverse of the torana beam 
represents a procession about to visit some sacred place. The horseman 
heading the procession has his feet resting in a looped rope or may bea 
leather strap ( Pl. XV ). There is, however, no sign of iron stirrup as we 
find in Mugal paintings. 

The same kind of looped rope or strap, whatever you may choose to 
call it, appears on a /ot@ in the Indian Museum discovered by Major Hay 
in 1857 at Kundlah in Kulu ( The Industrial Arts of India, p. 154, Pl. 12, 
by George C. M. Birdwood, London, 1880 ). The decoration on the Jofa is 
made up of a procession scene, in which there are musicians, a chariot, 
two horsemen and an elephant. 

The horsemen have foot-rests exactly of the same shape as described 
above. The Jota has been dated to 200-300 A. D. but on stylistic grounds it 
could be dated at least two hundred years earlier. 


The sculptaral evidence, therefore, proves that such kind of foot-rest 
was known in India in the first century B. C. but before that it was unknown. 
We can, therefore, put a suggestion that probably it was an innovation in- 
troduced by the Sakas in the first century B. C. It is, however, difficult to say 
when the regular tron-stirrup was introduced in this country, but as it was 
common in the Mongolian tribes of Central Asia after the sixth century, asthe 
recent Russian excavations have found out, the Indian stirrup also points 
out to the same source. In this connection I may also point out to you that in 
Garhwal hills looped ropes are still used as stirrups. There are some 
technical words about a horse’s equipment in the Hargacarita. Dr. V. 8. 
Agrawal has made special study of them. Some of these words have not yet 
been explained satisfactorily and may be of foreign origin.” 

(3) Dr. J. M. Unwalla, M.A., Ph.D. wrote from Bombay on 30-4-48 :— 

“ As regards your inquiry about the Stirrup and its invention, I am 
unable to say any thing definitely. Sassanian bas-reliefsdo not show the 
Stirrups used by horsemen. In modern Persian the Arabic word rikab is 
used for it. Again the Arabian Nights describes Sindbad teaching peoples 
of Further India the ase of stirrups. This much for Iran. 
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In Draxt ¢ Asiirik in Pahlavi published by me with translation and 
notes in BSOS, II, part IV, 1923, p. 655, we have Pahl. saxtak for “ riding 
equipage,” Modern Pers. saxt “ the girth or surcingle of a horse together 
with his armour covered on both sides with felt cloth ( Steingass ) ; on 
p. 657—we have Zen, *‘ Saddle. ” 


I think the best answer to your questions can be got from funeral 
clay figurines of horsemen discovered in early Chinese graves many of 
which form also proud exhibits of several European museums. 

We have in our University Library, Max Ebert,, Reallexicun der 
Vorgeschichte, Berlin, 1924-32 —Bd. XlI—Article on stirrup by Eckhard 
Unger runs as follows :— 


‘The stirrup was not in use in the Near East ( Vorder asien ), but 
the idea of a stirrup was not unknown. We have up to date only one 
example, that of the Assyrian King Salmanasser III, who is shown using 
a privisory stirrup, while riding alonga difficult stony path near the 
course of the Tigris on the occasion of consecrating in 852 B. C. His 
own Rock bas-relief. A board 12ft.long and about 14 foot broad bound 
with strings, serves him asa support for the feet[s. relic DIJI of the 
bronze gate of Ingur-Enlil. Comp. E. Eckhard, Assyrische in Babylonische 
Kunst 1927, p. 30, Illustration 41 J. 

This stirrup is thus the oldest stirrup of antiquity. In Europe, the 
stirrup appears az late as the early middle Ages.” 

Dictionairre des Antiquite’s classiques might give further informa- 
tion but we have not got it here in Bombay.” 

(4) Dr. H. Goetz, Ph. D. Curator of the Baroda Museum and Art 
Gallery wrote tome on 18-5-48 as follows:— 

‘As far as I remember the stirrups are closely connected with the 
problem of heavily armed cavalry. A rider ina heavy armour was not 
so easily able to maintain his seat on horse-back and, when slipping, more 
helpless because the weight of the armour, would drag him down as soon 
as he lost his balance. Stirrups thus were a necessity. Now easily 
armed cavalry was used especially by the Parthians and the Sassanians. 
Thus the introduction of stirrups in India must coincide with their rule, 
over North Western India. Also the Chinese had stirrups, if I remember 
correctly, already inthe Han times. Thus they must have known then 
However, the Guptas did not know them (at Ajanta all horsemen aré 
Without stirrups ). Also the Rajputs did not use them, at least not before 
the 16th Century, when the Muslim armour was introduced. But 
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I should think that the Muslims had them. On Persian Miniatures of the 
ikhani period, at least, stirrups are the rule.” 

The foregoing remarks about the history of the stirrup in India, 
Assyria, Central Asia, Arabia, China, Iran, Europe etc. are very informative 
and helpful in my present inquiry as they give usa very comprehensive 
historical perspective to the stirrup as a human invention, its origin and 
development as vouched by historical evidence, much of which is ar- 
chaeological and consequently reliable. I note below some more notes on 
the Stirrup which I have gathered during the course of my investigations 
in connection with this problem: — 

(1) The Stirrup in the Khmer or Indo-Chinese Art — 8th Century 
A. D. 

In the Art journal Silpi of Madras for April 1948 there is an article 
on the ‘‘ Art of Greater India, Khmer Sculpture” by Mlle. Suzanne 
Karpeles ( pp. 373-382 ). At present the Annamites owing their culture to 
‘China form 72 p. c. of their population in Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin 
Chins. The Cambodians of Indian leanings are 12 p. c. only while the 
Laotians are 6 p. c. of the population. The Khmer art is properly the 
ancient Cambodian art. The pre-Angkorean period of this art extends upto 
the 9th Century A. D. Many of the Buddhist images belong to this period. 
At the end of the article we find a photo of “ Horsemen Stone panel ” from 
Annam belonging to the 8th Century A. D. The left foot of each of these 
horsemen is clearly shown as resting in a stirrup of looped rope hanging 
from the saddle. We may compare this stirrup to that found on the arch- 
way at Mathura, assigned to 100 or 50 B. C.as also that on the Jota of about 
200 A. D. found at Kandlah in Kulu by Major Hay in 1857. 


(2) The Stirrup in Turkistan at Dandan Ulig - 8th Century A. D. 


Vincent Smithin his History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
( Oxford, 1930 ) gives a photograph of a wall-painting showing mounted 
princes or saints, one of whom is riding a horse while the other is riding @ 
camel. The ridex of the horse has his left foot ina stirrup, which looks 
like a metallic stirrup. According to Smith the remains of the 8th Centary 
at Dandan Uliq in which the above painting was found, show Indian 
influence. The painters followed Indian models but were also exposed to 
Persian and Chinese Schools of influence. The rider of the horse is shown 
as riding a piebald Yarkandi pony. The blending of Indian and Chinese 
features is noticeable in the face of the horseman ( See Plate 116 A facing 
p. 163 ). This painting belongs to the 8th Century A. D. as Dandan Uliq 
was abandoned soon after A. D, 791. 
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(3) The Stirrup in Persia ( Rayy )- A. D. 1191 — Arthur Lane in his 
Early Islamic Pottery ( London, 1947 ) Plate 55 (c), givesa photograph 
of the Chicago dish dated A. D. 1191. This dish of 14 inches diameter is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. On this dish there is a pic- 
ture of a rider on horseback with his left foot in the stirrup. The stirrup 
is clearly marked out in the picture and it looks like a modern metallic 
stirrup. The dish is a specimen of Persian lustre — painted wares current 
in Persia in “ late 12th-—early 18th Century.” 

(4) The stirrup in Scotland-A. D. 1241-1285. 

I have already noted the remark of Eckhard Unger that the stirrup 
appears tn Europe as late as the Early Middle Ages. In this connection I have 
to note that the seal of Alexander III (A. D. 1241-1285 ), King of Scotland, 
shows him riding a horse with his right leg in the stirrup and his uplifted 
sword in the right hand. This stirrup showed on the seal may be either of 
looped rope or leather strap (vide p. 573 of Vol. I of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 14th Edition, where the seal is reproduced ). 

(5) The foreign origin of the stirrup indicated by the evidence recor- 
ded in this paper gets further support from the linguistic evidence. My 
friend Dr. Siddheswar Varma, M. A., D. LITT. has been kind enough to: 
examine this linguistic evidence. He will publish in due course a note on 
it. In the meanwhile I may record here his tentative conclusion based on 
the words for the Stirrup found in different languages of the three groups, 
(1) Indo-Aryan (Gujarati, Sindhi, Hindi, Nepali, Bengali, Marathi), 
(2) Iranian ( Balochi ), (3) Dravidian (Tamil, Telugu, Kannada ) and 
(4) Munda (Gondi). In his letter of 9-5-1948 Dr. Varma observes:— “ The 
above list ( of words for the stirrup ) is far from encouraging and shows 
how extensive has been the domination of the Perso—Arabic form reaching 
even Munda-Dravidian.“ Dr. Varma has promised to tackle the older 
forms of the above languages with regard to the stirrup andI await with 
eagerness his detailed researches in this inquiry. 

The evidence regarding the history of the stirrup as recorded in this 
paper may be represented chronologically as follows :— 

Chronology Reference 
S = stirrup. 
B. C. 852 S used by the Assyrian King Salmanasser 


III ( a foot-board bound with strings ). 
B. C. Ist Centur ‘ 
A.D. Ist Gontary } S used by Sarmatians. 


S in Central Asia and China( Han and Tang 
periods ). 
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B. C. 100-50 $3 at Mathura (in the railing round Jain Stipa) — 
a looped rope or leather strap. 
A. D. 200-300 S on a Jota from Kundlah in Kulu. 


(now in the Indian Museum ) 
(a looped rope or a leather strap ) 


A. D. 500 onwards Use of iron stirrup by Mongolian tribes of Central 
Asia, 

A. D. 700-800 S in a painting at Dandan Ulig in Turkistan 
( metallic stirrup ? ) ; 

A. D. 700-800 S on the stone panel of horsemen at Annam 
( Khmer or Indo-Chinese art ) — looped rope. 

A. D, 1180 S described as qratatt of gold (foot-rest) by 


King SomeSvara in his Manasollasa ( descrip- 
tion of Polo or Horse golf ). 


A. D. 1191 S on a Persian pottery dish (New York Museum } 
( metallic stirrup ). 

A. D. 1241-1285 S in Scotland (on the seal of Alexander III) 
(looped leather strap or rope ). 

A. D. 1676 S mentioned as “ festa” and explained as ‘ angt- 


fect” by Raghunatha Pandita in his u- 
saaeivatar composed by the order of Shivaji 
the Great. 


The above table speaks for itself. The data recorded in it can 
be easily supplemented by Indian and foreign scholars on the strength of 
sources available to them, both literary and archaeological. I am parti- 
cularly interested in the Indiansources. I shall, therefore, feel thankful 
if some more light is thrown on this problem from Indian sources, 
especially prior to A. D. 1000. 

P. 5.—Since this paper was sent to the press. I received some valu- 
able information about the stirrup from friends in Europe. I have great 
pleasure in adding it to my paper most gratefully: — 

(1) Prof. Dr. Vittore Pisani of the University of Milan ( Italy ) 
writes to me on 10-7-1948 as follows: — 

(i ) The Romans and the Greeks had neither stirrup nor saddle. 

(ii ) The first mention of the stirrup is in a treatise of the Byzan- 

tine emperor Maurikios (dead 602 A. D.);in the West in the 
work Etymologiae of the Spanish bishop Fridor of Sevilla 
( VII century A. D. ) 
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(iii ) The Romance peoples got the knowledge of the stirrup from 

the Teutons as seen from its names in Italian. 

(iv) Whence the Teutons had the stirrup is not quite certain ; 

probably they had it from the Nomads of Asia. 

(v ) The Byzantine people may have received the stirrup from the 

Persians. 

(II) Prof. Dr. Gerhard Lindblom, Director of the Ethnographic 
Museum, Stockholm (Sweden) writes to meas follows, in his letter of 
3-8-1948: -- 

“The best work on stirrups is R. Zschille und R. Forrer, Die Steig- 
biigel in ihrer Formenentwicklung, Berlin, 1896. It is a large work in 
folio with good plates and it gives the whole development of the stirrup, 
at least in Europe. I will also mention Lefebvre des Noettes, L’Attelage le 
Cheval de Selle a travers les ages, Paris, 1931. Ithink that you will 
find a short but good Survey in M. Ebert in Real-Lexicon der Vorgeschi- 
chte article “ Steigbiigel °—-The two first-mentioned books are owned 
by the library of the Royal Armoury here, Dr. H. Seita of this institu- 
tion knows a good deal of stirrups himself. He gave me the titles of the 
two books mentioned above." 


(III) Prof. Dr. V. L. Grottanelli, Superintendent of the Museum of 
Pre-historic Antiquities in Rome ( Italy ) writes on 11-5-1948 :-— 


“ Iam truly in admiration at your great activity and at the vastness 
of the field covered by your investigations and researches. I enclose a few 
lines on the subject of stirrups :- 

Encyclopedia Italiana, Vol. XXXII, Rome, 1936, p. 446, under 
“ Staffa’’ ( by Lt. Col. Carlo de Margherita ) 

“.. The ancients must not have known the use of stirrups, because 
Xenophon does not mention them in his works, whereas Galenus and 
Hippocrates speak of the ailments which horsemen suffered of in their 
legs owing to the habit of leaving them hanging and loose. Stirrups are 
mentioned for the first time in a treatise by emperor Mauritius who died 
in 602 ( A. D. ). 

At first stirrups consisted of cords made of rich materials ( textiles ); 
later on they were made of metal....In the XI century the use of stirrups 
was already common among men of arms, though not universal : some 
horsemen in order to climb on their horse still used a peg inserted in their 
lances ’ staff....”” 

( The work of Xenophon to which the author refers to was written 
between 364 and 361 B. C. The use of saddles preceded of course, as has 
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been the case in every part of the world, that of stirrups. The idea ofa 
saddle was probably suggested to the Greeks by the Persian custom of 
heaping blankets on the horses’ backs; a cushion eventually took the place 
of these blankets, but it is only in comparatively late times that a real 
saddle was developed. In the Roman cavalry of imperial times, saddles 
reached a high siage of perfection, but as stated above stirrups do not 
seem to have appeared before, let us say at the end of the VI century. 
( Montandon, L’ologenese culturelle, Paris, 1934, p. 205-206, says that the 
saddle and stirrup appeared both in the JX century, but he is obviously 
wrong ). Oddly enough, I have seen no conclusions drawn, or even hypot- 
hesis put forward, as to the origin of stirrups. The Chinese used them in 
the VII century, and as far as we know not before this time, so that 
apparently stirrups were known or at least heard of in Byzantium at an 
earlier time. Persian influence again? Assoon asI havetime I shall 
look into the matter. You have chosen here a most appealing subject 
for research, and no doubt your contribution will be a precious one ). 

Besides the above information about the history of the stirrup in 
Europe I have found the following account of the discovery of iron sti- 
rrups in a tomb of 5th century A. D. in South Korea: — 

In the Quarterly journal Artibus Asiae ( Switzerland) Vol. X/3 
there is an article on an excavation at Kyongyu, a town in South Korea. 
This article deals with the excavation of two tombs (c. 5th century A. D.), 
one of a noble and the other, probably of his wife. Figures 17-19 give 
us photographs of the Horse-furniture found in one of the two tombs, 
which is called “ Ho-ou’’ Tomb. The items of this furniture as recorded 
on pp. 182-183 of the journal under reference are as follows : — 

(1) One pair of gilt bronze saddle bridges 

(2) Nine small bronze horse-bells 

(3) One strap pendant 

(4) One pair of iron stirrups 

(5) Several iron bits 

(6) Three gilt bronze horse masks 

(7) Many bronze strap ornaments. 

These items of horse-furniture of the 5th cent. A.D. show the 
highly developed condition of horse-furniture about 1500 years ago in the 
Far East. We must trace the history of Indian horse-furniture witha 
view to seeing what items of Indian horse-furniture have been borrowed 
from foreign countries in contact with India in ancient and mediaeval 
times of Indian history. 


11 


6. Tne History of The Sling ( Gophana ) in India 


And Other Countries « 
Between C. B. C. 3000 And A. D. 1900 


In the article on Sling in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 20 
(1929), p. 797 we geta history of the Sling but it makes no mention 
of the history of the Sling in India. I propose in this paper to record 
some references to the Sling in Indian literary and other sources but 


before 


doing so it is advisable to record briefly the history of this 


implement as given by other scholars. The following points in the above 
article in the Lncy. Britannica are noteworthy :- 


1. 


(or 


o) 


11. 


The Sling is probably the earliest device by which force and 
range were given to the arm of a thrower of missiles. 

Sling stones from the stone age are frequent. 

Two kinds of Sling were used :— 


(i) Sling with a leather socket or strap with two cords attached 
to it. 


(ii) The staff Sling in which the Sling is attached to a staff 
held in both hands and used for heavier missiles thrown 
in siege operations during the middle ages. 


. There are many references to Sling and Slingers in the Bible; 


the left-handed Slingers of Benjamin were famous (Judges 
xx. 16 ). 


. The Assyrian monuments show the Sling of the ordinary type. 
. Slingers were used in the ancient Egyptian army but not before 


the 8th century B. C. 


. The Sling is not mentioned in Homer. 
- Herodotus ( vii. 158 ) speaks of the Slingers in the army offered 


by Gelon to serve against the Persians. It seems to have beena 
Weapon used by barbarian troops. 


. The Acarnanians were expert Slingers { Thu. c. ii, 81 ). 
10. 


The Achaeans were also expert Slingers. They invented the Sling 
which discharged a shaft with an iron bolt head ( Livy xlii, 65, 
from bolibius ). 

In the Roman army by the time of the Panic wars the Slingers 
{ Funditores ) were auxiliaries from Greece, Syria and Africas. 


* Journal of S. M. Library Tanjore, Vol. X (No 1), pp. 18-22., 
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12. The Balearic islanders in the Hannibal’s army were always fam- 

ous as Slingers. 

13. In the mediaeval times the Sling was much used in the Frankish 

army, in defending trenches. 

14. The Staff—Sling was used against fortifications in the 14th century 

for throwing grenades. 

The above remarks try to depict the history of the Sling from the 
stone age onwards and consequently give a good back ground to my 
present study. 

While I was studying this problem my ever-obliging friend Dr. 
Gerhard Lindblom presented to me the following papers on the Sling 
published by him as Director of the Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, 
Stockholm :— 

1. Die Schlender in Afrika and Anderwarts, Stockholm, 1927, by 
K. G. Lindblom. In this monograph on the Sling the author indicates its 
distribution and use in Africa ( with map of distribution ), together with a 
brief survey of its occurrence in other parts of the world. 

2. The Sling, especially in Africa ( Additional Notes to a previous 
paper ) by K. G. Lindblom, Stockholm, 1940. This paper contains very 
valuable information abut the Sling and especially its history in the near 
Orient and southern Europe. The following points in this paper are 
noteworthy : — 

i, In Africa the Sling is used in four different ways:- 1. as a weapon 
of war, 2. as a hunting implement, 3. for scaring away marauders, 
particularly birds from the ripening fields, and 4. as a toy for 
children. 

ii. The Persian King Darius used the Sling as a weapon of war aga- 
inst Alexander. Cyrus reserved the Sling for prisoners and slaves. 
The Persian Slingers used nothing but stones for missiles. In 
modern Persia and Mesopotamia Slings are used as weapons of 
war by Arabs and Bedouins. 

The use of the sling as a weapon by Hittites is authenticated by 

pictures. 

iv. The Assyrians and Babylonians used the Sling as a weapon. The 
Assyrian reliefs show the pictures of Sling. 


v. Among the ancient Hebrews the Sling was used as weapon for 
herdsmen, for war and hunting. There were expert Slingers among 


the tribe of Benjamin ( Judges XX. 16 ). 


me 


iii, 


84 


Vi. 


xi. 


xii. 


xili, 


xiv. 
xv. 


XVi. 


XVil. 
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According to Pliny the Sling was a Phoenician invention (Hist. 
Nat. VII, 57 ). The Phoenicians are described as expert users 
of the Sling as a weapon. 

Bedouin boys in Arabia use the Sling with great precision. 
According to Varthema the Bedouins of Yemen anciently used 
the Sling as a weapon. 

Fig. 1 (on p. 8) isa photo of a Silver vase found at Mycenae 
depicting the siege of a town, whose defenders include Slin- 
gers. 

In Greece and Crete the Sling is a weapon of remote antiquity 
( Fig1). The Sling was known even in Mycenean times as 
proved by the silver vase referred to above. 

As early as the 5th century B.C., Sling projectiles of metal 
( bronze and lead) were used in Greece on the battle-field of 
Marathon. A number of these projectiles have been recovered. 
The Greek Sling-bullets are of slight volume with excellent 
ballistic properties surpassing even the bow in this respect. 

In ancient Greece the Sling was largely used by the mountain 
peoples that supplied the best Slingers. 


According to Thucydides the Acharnians, the Aetolians, the 
Thessalians, and Achaeans were reputed for outstanding skill 
in the use of the Sling. 

Philip V of Macedonia had 300 Achaean Slingers in his service. 
The Greek cities had mercenary Slingers who by their “fire” 
prepared for the attack of heavy infantry ( the hoplites. ). Their 
action was just like the modern artillery fire before infantry 
attack. 

Fig. 2 on p. 9 is the picture from a fresco in a grave at Corneto 
in Italy showing the use of the Sling for bird-hunt. It also 
shows aman on the shore killing a water fowl with a Sling. 
This and other frescos show that the Etruscans used the Sling 
as a weapon for fighting and for hunting. 

According to Daremburg et Saglio, the Romans employed Slin- 
gers ( funditores )in the republican era. Hannibal employed 
Slingers from the Balearic islands. To fight against these 
Slingers the Romans themselves imported Slingers from Sicily 
and from these islands as mercenaries. These mercenaries 


fought against the Gauls. Pompey and Caesar employed Slingers 
in their African campaigns. 


XViil. 


xix. 


XX. 


xxi. 


xxii. 


Xxili. 


XXiv. 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


XXVil. 


XXVili. 


XXix. 


XXX, 


XXxXi. 
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Diodorus, Strabo, and Vegetius (in his book on the art of war ) 
describe these expert Slingers from the Balearic islands. Accor- 
ding to Diodorus these Slingers threw stones, which smashed 
helmets, armour and shields. 

Kings of Numidia ( modern Algeria ) bad Slingers in their 
armies. The Roman army in Spain employed Slingers at the 
seige of Numantia. 

The Carthegenians used the Sling in defending their for- 
tifications. 

Opinions differ as to whether the Slingers depicted in Beni 
Hasan were Lybians. 

The Sling was known to the ancient Egyptians. Fig. 3 on p. 13 
is the photo of the remains of two plaited linen-thread Slings 
found in the tomb of Tut-Amkh-Amen (14th cent. B. C.) in the 
toy-chest of this King. 

Possibly the Sling came to Africa from the ancient cultures of 
the Near East and from the early Mediterranean culture in 
general. 

It is very probable that the Sling spread from Southern Europe 
over the continent. The Goths did not possess the Sling when 
in A. D, 533 they invaded Italy. The use of the Sling for pro- 
tecting growing crops from birds is vouched by a woodcut of 
A. D. 1502 ( edition of Virgil, Georgia, Nuremburg ). 

In Asia the Sling is used by 1. the mountain-people of Southern 
Pamir, 2. the Bhils, 3. the Gonds, 4. the Juangs of Orissa, 5, the 
Tibetans, 6. the peoples culturally related to the Tibetans. 

Sir Aurel Stein discovered a Sling in the ancient Tibetan fort 
of Miran. It is of goat’s hair-cord and felt pouch and belongs to 
about the 9th cent, A. D. 


J. S. Thomson gives an interesting account of the use of the 
Sling in China in the province of Kwanlung. Stone-throwing 
contests were held in this province as also in Korea. 

In northern Asia the use of the Sling has been noticed and 
recorded by many writers. 

The use of the Sling in Indonesia (Sumatra, Java etc.) bas been 
noticed and recorded by some scholars. 

The occurrence of the Sling in the Philippines has also been 
referred to by some writers. 

The Sling exists (or formerly existed) in many parts of America, 
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xxxii. Possibly the original home of the Sling may have lain among 
the early cultures of the Near East and thence it spread over 
the world. 

In the foregoing information about the Sling we find no references 
to the history of the Sling in India. I record below such references with a 
view to supplementing the exhaustive study of the Sling made by foreign 
writers on the subject :— 

1. At present the Marathi word for the Sling is ata ( gophana ). 
Let us see if this word is traceable in Sanskrit sources. In verse 5 of chap. 
72 of the Bhisma parvan of the Mahabharata we find the word “ Bhindipa- 
legu fafwem@y.” Devabodha, the earliest commentator of the Mahabharata 
explains this word to mean “ atwaig ” ( see p. 25 of Devabodha’s araztfiat 
commentary ed. by S. K. Belvalkar, B. O. R. Institute, 1947 ). One Ms of 
this commentary gives the variant ‘atmeqg’ for ‘ mag,’ Weare, therefore, 
unable to say if Devabodha knew the word ana, 

2. In the Adiparvan of the MBH (B. O. RB. Institute) Edition, chap. 
218, verse 24 reads as follows :— 

HA PUISHIA BIS ZAAA TA: | 
Baga faataea: atadqizodiaa: || Ww |” 

The word wHZaq occurring in the first line of the above verse is 
recorded by Monier Williams in his English Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 381. 
He translates it as ‘‘a Sling for throwing Stones.’ Dr. Sukthankar puts a 
wavy line under the words “ FHIAYD "ST. We are, therefore unable to 
rely upon the word “ amgqH”’ as authentic in the text of the MBH. 

Nilakantha Caturdhara (c. A. D. 165€-1700) comments on the 
above passage ( see p. 357 of the Chitrashala Edition, Poona, 1929—Adipa- 
rvan ) as follows :- 

“an amgaad aq afnasa agate gig safazy figegea aeareat 
aa BUS WIsgat aa TITTTAINA ” 7 
According to Nilakantha “134 was a wooden machine for hurling big 
stones while y37z¥ was made of leather and ropes and used also for throwing 
stones, Does he mean that yyret was a Sling made of leather and ropes?! 

3. In the Susruta-Samhita ( Satra-Sthana, Chap. 18, passage 18-N. S. 
Press edition, 1931, page 83) we find 14 kinds of bandages for wounds, 
among which a bandage called “amt” is mentioned as follows :—- 


1. Tam thankful to Dr. M. M. Patkar of the Deccan College Research Institute for 
supplying these references to me, 
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re fagamaretaaftag mani,” This bandage was called “ atmo” as it was 
of the shape of mtamt or Sling and could be tied up properly on the chin, 
lips and such other protruding parts of the body on which a flat bandage 
could not be properly tied up. The commentator Dallana (c. A. D. 1100 ) 
quotes the following verse from an earlier work to explain the term 
“amar” in the Susrutasamhitd :— 


“ qrarmgeaterrarhet mant fag: | 
qala fugepaighant aeasitafa: ||” 
ata is capable of throwing stones and a bandage of the shape of ate 
or Sling should be prepared by the physician ete. 

The editor of the Susruta Samhita Vaidya Jadavaji Trikamji Acharya 
quotes the following verse of am about atwmt bandage in footnote 1 on 
p. 83 :- 

“Meot atari gearless | 
fagé wift qewst cqaed Prana ||” etc. 

It is clear from the above references that the word ‘atqoa’ meaning a 
Sling was current in the time of the SuSruta Samhita and that it meant a 
Sling for throwing stones. Apte in his Sanskrit English Dictionary ( 1890, 
p. 468 ) records the word wm with the following meanings :— (1) a ban- 
dage hollowed out so as to fit the chin or nose, (2) a Sling, but does not 
record any usages of this word. 

4, Inthe Astéigahrdaya 8th or 9th century A. D.) of Vagbhats 
( edited by Harisbastri Paradkar, N. S. Press Bombay, 1939 ) we get refe- 
rences to “alswmazg” as follows: — 

Page 871— 

“ eigen TonMaeT: FTAA TERA |” ( verse 25) 
ayo mtenoraea: Beraaaa ao || 7 ( verse 23 ) 

The “ a@eqntaza”’ mentioned in these verses is identical with the 
“ mMamaeaq” of the Susrutasamhitd. 

5. In the Cikitsasthdna of the Susruta Samhita we get the following 
reference to the mtufmeraeq which is identical with the ataonaey referred 
to in the Satrasthana, chap. 18, passige 18 :— 

Page 357—- chap. 2 verse 67 anfafsftaa or treatment of wounds. 

“ waaay qaaarat qn aeaaa: WTA | 
aa Waleed: FTAA FATA || Ev |] ” 


The commentator Daljana observes: — ‘atwfaat area seates gents’, 
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Here Dallana equates atafaat with #dta? i. e., a piece of cloth worn 
over the privities, which is practically the same as erwlzs ie., the end 
of the lower garment tucked into the waist band or girdle (over the pri- 
vities ) (Marathi #14121), Evidently the a1dta is of the shape of a Sling. 

6. In the Brhatkalpasatra (Shri Jain Atmanadasabha, Bhavanagar, 
p. 1813) we get the word ‘meq ” in the following extract :-— 

“ ganqaiat wal, gan afaanfzaineziat | 
qzawgt Tan mean analy afaarat || wees ll” 


Ziat.., “aman? adzawadt sfag aa, ug safafaat ay aferafe 
waishraia SeTz |] wees |” 

According to my friend Mani Panyavijayaji,3 who has kindly sup- 
plied to me the above reference the above Sitra belongs to the 6th cen- 
tury of the Vikrama era. 

7. Chapter XVIII of Book II of the Arthasastra of Kautilya ( Vol. 
I, edited by J. Jolly, Lahore, 1923 pp. 60-61) deals with the duties of 
the Superintendent of Armoury ( agarmemag), The following line 
(p. 61 ) records some of the weapons :— 

“gramangigattiadterza agaia |” 
The translation of this extract given by Dr. Shama Shastri is as 
follows :-- “ Yantrapasdna, Gospanapadsdna, mustipdsana, rocani ( mill- 
stone ) and stones are other ” (see p. 112 of Eng. Trans. of ArthaSdstra, 
Mysore, 1929 ). 
In the footnotes we get the explanation of the first three texms in the 
above extract as follows :—— 
1, araqiqiot = Stones that can be thrown by a machine. 
2, amteqrqgIa1 = Stones thrown by a rod called wtsqr, 
3, gfeqraiat = Stones hurled by hand. 

All these explanations are based on the commentary. 

Can we identify aeqn with ma? If meqn was a rod for throwing 
stones against the enemy we can suggest that it may have been a kind of 
** Staff-Sling ”’ described in the Encylopaedia Britannica. In the Staff- 
Sling the Sling is attached to a staff held in both hands and used for 
heavier missiles thrown in siege operations during the middle ages. 


2. The Pahlvi word for Shng is Kopin. In Pahlvi Vendidad ( Eng. Trang. by B. T. Ankle- 
garia, Bombay, 1949, p. 202) the impliments of a warrior are mentioned viz. Spear, Kuife, 
mace, bow, saddle with quiver, and Sling ( Kopin ). Can we connect Sans. ada with Pahlvi 
Kopin ? 

3. Lam grateful to Muni Punyavijayaji for this reference. 
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I await more light on this point from linguists and Sanskrit scholars 
in general who may have studied the text of the ArthaSastra more closely 
than myself. The word ‘ ateqet’ occurs only once in the text of the Artha- 
Sastra. The words aren, ats, wafer, Tren, TtenT, are not men- 
tioned in the ArthaSastra. 

8. In the Marathi work “ Jidnesvari”’ composed in A. D. 1290 we 
get a 1eference to gophana ( Sling ) in the following extract :— 

¢ SweNs Awe | FAs Fo | 
a we Fao MTT | RA Mtge | cv I” 

( Chap. 18, ovi 84 of Jiianesvari ed. by 8. V. Dandekar, Poona, 1953, 
p.-432 ). 

A person practising aféat (non-violence ) does not whirl by his: 
hand a lotus flower or garland of flowers with the apprehension that it 
may injure some one in the manner of a gophana ( Sling ).1 

9. References to expert slingers used in their armies by Indian 
kings have not come to my notice. Emperor Akbar, however, employed 
such slingers as stated in the Ain-i-Akbari (c. A. D. 1590 )-( Eng. Trans. 
by Francis Gladwin, Vol. J, Calcutta, 1897 ) — 

Vol. I, Page 178 --— 

. “The Peblwan are wrestlers and boxers of Iran and Turan, There 
are also expert Slingers of Gujarat and other parts of Hindustan, who are 
called Mull, numbers of whom are in His Majesty's service. Their mon- 
thly pay is from 70 to 450 Damsand every day scme cf the above combat 
together and receive various rewards.” ) 

10. There is a work called aarmgit ( Sabhd-Srtigdra ) represented 
by arare MS in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institnte ( No 
671 of 1899-1915 -Foulios 22) dated Samvat 1781= A. D. 1725. This work 
contains list of words useful for a courtier. On folios 12-13 we find 
list of the following towns :-— 

art (Agra), sae ( Ujjain), S¥gt, alae, aaat, weAINT HaATT- 
az, af, daar, wara, gia, gaz, Thar, Mees, ( Golkonda ) alert, 
wyrtgz, sarge, famge, giz, usaEs, UAT, witaaz, ( Hyderabad ) garfe 
(Khambayat ), qf (Surat), Wem, 92g, Have, fase, aimazt, anTgz, 
HAN, AN, ASHYL, FUT, ANAT, PAA, BAG, 

As Ahmedabad was founded in A. D. 1413 (see p. 235 of Bombay Gazetteer 
Vol. I, Part I — History of Gujarat, 1896), we may put A. D. 1413 as the 


1. Lam thankful to my friend Prof. V.G. Maydeo for drawing my attention to this 
only reference to gophana in the Jfianetvari. 
12 
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earlier terminus to the date of Sabha-Srngara, which mentions Ahmadabad 
in the list of towns. If the town eataratg mentioned in this work is iden- 
tical with any town of this name founded by or named after Emperor 
Aurangzeb, who came to the throne about A. D. 1659, we can fix the date 
of the Sabha-srnigara between c. A, D. 1659 and 1726. 


The Sabhd-srngGra, the chronology of which has been indicated 
above, mentions ‘ mwor’ (Sling) twice as under :-— 
Folio 5 b- Names of weapons ( a1ga), Here ath is mentioned as an 
aiga or weapon along with gaaie, alg, AIS, Test, etc. 
Folio 8 b -Description of battle (qeatia). Here also ateu is mentioned. 
11. The lexicon KalpadrukoSa (A. D. 1660), Vol. I. Baroda, contains a 
reference to mH in the following line :-— 
Page 124-—— 
“ qurdtaggasede Moor Gam: |] 333 I” 
It is worthwhile searching for the word ate in the numerous 
Sanskrit lexicons published or unpublished. 
12, In the Marathi Sabdakosa by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve, Poona, 
1934, Vol. IIT, p. 1029 we find the following references to gophana (Sling):— 
(i ) Kathakalpataru by Krsnayajfiavalkya ( c. A. D. 1548-1618 -see 
p. 256 of Madhyayugina Caritrakosa by S. Chitrav, Poona, 1937 ) 
areal Gath atwor ” ea §, 22, 43, 


(ii) Harivijaya by Sridhara composed in Saka 1624= A, D. 1702 (see 
p. 561 of Maharagtra Sdrasvata by V. L. Bhave, Poona, 1951 and p. 196 
of Sridhara Caritra by C. N. Joshi, Poona, 1951 ). 


“gs fain mafner | at ana sania afer ” 


We have already noticed the earliest reference to gophana in the 
Jiianesvari ( A. D. 1290 ). It is possible to find many more references to 
gophona in Marathi literature between c. A. D. 1100 and 1900. 


Regarding the use of the Sling in China I consulted my friend Prof. 
Dr. L. Carringten Gocdrich of the Columbia University, U. 8. A., now in 
India. He wrote to me from Ceylon on 19th May 1954 as follows :— “ C. N. 
Bishop, The Neolithic Age in Northern China, Antiquity, December 1953, 
p- 597 writes.— 


“ Stone and clay balls are numerous. Possibly the smaller ones were 
missiles for the pellet bow, known in very early China. The larger 
specimens may have been Sling Stones. The Chinese Sling used as 
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& weapon of war in recent centuries and still surviving as achild’s 
toy, consists essentially of a cord or thong attached to a short 
handle.” 

H. G. Creel The Birth of China, does not mention Slings. 

The end result is that we know very little about Slings in early times 
in China,”! 

I hope the history of the Sling as recorded by me in this paper would 
create some interest in the minds of the serious students of Indian cultural 
history regarding this earliest device of man. In particular I have to request 
them to record all references to the Sling in India prior toc. A. D. 500. 


1. About the history of the Sling in China I consulted another friend Dr. T. K. Cheng of 
the University of Cambridge { England ). He also finds it difficult to locate references to the 
Sling in Chinese sources but has promised to keep my query in mind. 


4a 


7. Hari Kavi’s Contribution to the Problem of 
the Bhavani Sword of Shivaii the Great + 


In 1924 Mr. S. M. Epwarps contributed a note on Shivaji’s Sword 
** Bhavani’ to the Indian Antiquary 1 which he concluded with the follow- 
ing appeal to scholars: — 


“The question still remains ‘ where is now the original Sword 
Bhavani?’ In view of what is written above and of the fact that the Sword 
now worshipped at Satara is the Sword of Shahu, can any reader suggest 
a solution of the problem ? Could the Sword have been taken to Benares 
when the Raja retired thither after his deposition ? Has it been hidden to 
reappear at some future date as the symbol of a united Maratha people ? 
Perhaps some one of the leading students of Maratha history may be able 
to answer the question. ” 


* New Indian Antiquary, Vol. IL, pp. 81-100. 
I. Vol. LILI, 1924, pp. 18-20-References to the Bhavani Sword 
recorded by Mr. Edwards are as follows:— 


(1) Sivadigvijaya Bakhar ( reference translated by Dr. Surendranath Sen on p. 181 of 
his translation of Sabhasad Bakhar. 

(2) Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas Vol. I, Oxf. Univ. Press, 1921, p. 230~Grant 
Duff states that the Bhavani Sword “‘ is still preserved by the Raja of Satara,” On 
p. 244 ( Vol. 1) he mentions that Sambhaji carried the sword during the Maratha 
attack on Gos in 1683 and that he did great execution with it. On p. 313 ( Vol. 1) he 
states that two swords viz. (1) the Bhavani Sword and (2) the sword of Afzalkhan 
of Bijapur had been taken by the Mughals at Raigarh. These were given as presents 
to Bhahu by Aurangzeb when Shahu’'s nuptials were celebrated by the Emperor. Both 
these swords as well as the third sword personally presented to Shahu by Aurangzeb 
were in the possession of the Raja of Satara at the time Grant Duff published his 
history in 1826. 

(8) Mr. D. B. Parasnis informed Mr. Edwards that the eword preserved at Satara is 3’-9” 
in length in the blade and 8” long ia the handle and bears a Marathi isscription 
“ Srimant Sarkar Rajmandal Raja Shahu Kadim Avval’, which shows that it is the 
weapon of Shahu. Parasnis further informed Mr. Edwards that there isa belief at 
Satara that the original Bhavani Sword was taken by Tarabai, wife of Rajaram to 
Kolhapur and that in 1875 this sword was presented by the Diwan of Kolhapur to 
H. M. the late King Edward. It was exhibited in 1878 at the Paris exhibition ( vide 
p- 68 of Handbook of the British Indian Section of this exhibition by Sir George 
Birdwood). Mr. Edwards made inquiries in England about the above sword the result 
of which rendered it certain that the Bhavani was never taken to England. 

(4) Pratap Singh, the Raja of Satara, presented General Lionel Smith with a sword in 
A. D. 1820 with the approval of the then Governor of Bombay. Mr. Edwards rejects 
Parasnis’ suggestion that this sword may have been the Bhavani sword. 
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In view of this appeal made 14 years ago by the then editor of the 
Indian Antiquary and finding that no effort had been made by scholars to 
examine the whole problem of the genesis and historicity of the Bhavani 
sword I was tempted to make some notes about this problem and inake my 
own contribution to it, howsoever slight, though I don’t claim to bea 
‘ leading’ student of Maratha History. In these notes I have tried to gather 
what has been said about the Bhavani sword by some of the previous writers 
on the subject with a view to indicating the stage at which the problem 
stands at present. Thinking that these notes may be of use toother workers 
in this field Iam publishing them after waiting for full two years ( since 
this paper was first drafted ) with a view to get the benefit of exchange of 
views with senior workers in the field. 


In the Shivaji Souvenir? published on the occasion of the Ter-cen- 
tenary of the Maratha King, Shivaji the Great, we find photographs of four 
panels of Shivaji Memorial prepared by the celebrated sculptor, V. P. 
Karmarkar ( facing p. 98 of English Section of the Souvenir). One of 
these panels contains the picture of Goddess Bhavani with eight arms 
presenting a sword to Shivaji Maharaj, who is shewn at her feet with face 
towards the goddess and receiving the sword with both his hands. Mr. H. 
George Franks interprets this panel by putting the following words on 
record as coming from the mouth of the Great Shivaji :— 


“I received that famous sword very early in my career as a token of 
@ compact with the Chief Gowalkar Sawant. It has been suggested to me 
on my way tothe place where it was being kept that I should take it by 
force, but remembering what tremendous storms are sometimes raised by 
unnecessary trifles, I thought it better to leave it to its owner, especially as 
its possession was not a matter of life and death to me. In the end the wise 


2. Edited by G.S Sardesai contains an English section -which includes (1) the Jedhe 
chronology ( 2 ) the Jedhe karena ( 3) Are the Bhonsales Kshatriyas ? (4) Shivaji and the Por- 
tuguese (5) Original dccuments:—Shahaji’s letter to Ali Adil Shah, A Persian Firman, Shivaji’s 
letter to his father, Shivaji to Mal:j: Ghorpade, Shivaji to his officers, ete. (6) Shivaji’s letter to 
Jayasinha, etc., anda Marathi-Hinds Section including (1) Kavi Bhushan ( 2 ) Shivabawani 
(3) Maratha Forts ( description )( 4 ) Maratha Forts ( alphabetical list) (5) The birth-date 
of Shivaji ( 6 ) Historical documents and letters :-Shivaji’s letter to Baji Prabhu, Jijabai’s letter, 
Treaty between Shivaji and Portuguese, etc., ( 7 ) Commercial policy of Shivaji, (8) Some old 
arms and their history ( 9 ) Meeting of Shivaji and Chhatrasal (10 ) Life eketches of Shivaji’s 
contemporaries, etc.—This volume was published on 3rd May, 1927. It contains the following 
illustrations:— (1) Shivaji on horee-back (2) Aurangzeb in old age (3) Ambarkhana at 
Panhalgad ( 4) Shri Ramdas (5 ) Kalyan gate of Sinhagad ( 6 ) Swords and arms/{ 7 ) Chhatra- 
sal (8 ) Four panels of Shivaji Memorial (9 ) Shahaji and Shah Jahan (10) Bust of Shivaji 
(11 ) Some Marathi letter: reproduced. 
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chief brought the sword to me as a sign of amity even when he knew that 
its purchase-price was not to be measured in blood. From that day onward 
the sword, which I reverently named after my tutelary deity Bhavani 3 
always accompanied me, its resting place when not in use generally being 
the altar of the goddess, to be received back from her asa visible favour 
from heaven always on the Dasara day when setting forth on my campa- 
igns. Iam told that the sword is now at Satara, but Iam afraid that I 
cannot verify it until I can see it to identify it. The fine Genoa blade 
3 feet and 9 inches in length, might, in fact, be my other favourite sword 
which I called Tulja presented to me by my father.” 


Iam not aware of the authorities on which the above journalistic 
description is based but it may be taken to be an upto date summary of the 
history and tradition associated with the swords of Shivajithe Great. I 
am concerned it this paper with the sword known asthe Bhavani sword 
and hence shall try to put on record references to this sword from con- 
temporary and subsequent records which may reveal the high value 
attached to it on account of the successive and successful feats of bravery 
and personal adventure which mark the entire career of this great hero. 


In the Maratha Chronicle composed by Malhar Ramrao Chitnis 4 in 
A.D. 1811 we find the following passage referring to the Bhavani sword:— 


8. Mr. Y. R. GUPTE has reproduced an original letter of Shivaji addressed by him to 
his step-brother Vyankoji which begins with ‘‘ snes ftqear ware. ” It appears from 
line 49 of this letter that Shivaji was conscious of the favour of his deity in all his operations 
against the Muslims. This line reads as follows :— ‘° ER faaz FTA glat al, pear 


q fat Fa aradt qi wet ane. gee geaet & urftara ete ” (vide sfaeraane 
( October, 1915) Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 2,3( @, Gh. &, 2), 


Cf. Jayarama Kavi( A. D. 1653-58 ) Radhamadhavavilasa Campi ( VI Ullasa ) p. 227— 
fa 2 : ae) 29 * 
qed ftaaisat a... .. gar 

4. LIAfe of Shivaji the Great inseven chapters by Malhar Ramrao Chitnis, edited with 
copious notes, critical and explanatory, by K. N. SANE, 1924 (A. B. Press, Poona). Some 
other chronicles pertaining to the Maratha History are :— , 
(1) frasaqdl aa —— —~—--pby Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad written in 169¢ 
at Jinji, by order of Rajaram; ed. by K. N. SANE, 3rd ed. 1912. Trans. into English 

by J. L, MANKAR as Life and Exploits of Shivaji ( Bombay, Ist Ed. 1884, Ind. Ed. 1886 ) 

(2) PraaTaz composed about 1760. 
(8) fitafeftasa Ba. by. P. R. NANDURBARKAR and L. K. DANDEKAR. 
( Baroda, 1895 ). 

(4) The Raigarh Life ( Original Marathi text lost ). English trans. pub. in G. W. FOR- 


REST'S Selections, etc., from the letters in the Bombay Secretariat, Maratha Series, 
Vol. I, (pp. 1-22), 1985. 
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Page 134 —“ agra ang wea ‘aa al as ate asm, ara gart 
wart fransitat Far? sey atariar ae aigqrat Bet,” 


In the above extract which describes the Afzalkhan incident in 
Shivaji’s life we are told that Shivaji retaliated to Afzalkhan’s attack by 
giving a stroke of his sword with the words: “ you are a big person besi- 
des being a Pathan ; just have a taste of this Bhavani (sword) of Shivaji”. 
The account of this Afzalkhan incident states that Shivaji carried with 
him the tiger’s claws ( vagh nakha ) and a bichvd (a small dagger ). If these 
details are true to history it may not be true that Shivaji had with him on 
this occasion the Bhavani sword referred to in the Chitnis Bakhar. It 
may also be difficult to presume the identity of the bichta with the 
Bhavani sword. Leaving it to specialists to settle these questions we may 
feel satisfied by only noting the reference to the name Bhavani (sword ) 
in the Chitnis Chronicle of a. p. 1811. 

Another chronicle which gives exhaustive information, about the 
Bhavani sword is the “ Sri Sivadigvijaya 5 published at Baroda in 1895. 
Dr. Surendranath Sun in his Siva Chhatrapati translates the account of 
the Bhavani sword appearing on pp. 354 ff. of the above edition of the 
Sivadigvijaya as follows :— 

The Bhavani sword “ S. D. [ 154 ] the Savants had an excellent dhop 
tarwar (along and straight sword ) worth two hundred Hons. Shivaji 
wished that such a famous sword should be with him. But it is not proper 
to wish for a good thing that belongs to one’s Sardars [ 155 ] or a neigh- 
bour of rank. 

**The Maharaja wished to have the sword but it would bring him 
disrepute as the precedent showed,— and so the Maharaja observed that 
the matter should not be even spoken of;— asin another ege such a 
cause had resulted in the slaughter of many. * * * But the sword that 
had divine properties addressed the Maharaja in a dream — “ If 
thou goest to fight with me inthy hand even atthe head of a small 


5. Vide Siva Chhatrapati, Vol. I, Calcutta 1929 by Dr. Surendranath SEN. Sivadigvi- 
jaya is the most voluminous of the three bakhars viz. (1) the Sabhasad bakhar ( 2 ) the Chitnis 
bakhar and (8) the Sivadigvijaya. Its authorship is shrouded in mystery. Its author wasa 
Prabhu Kayastha according to Dr. SEN, but not Khando Ball&}] as the editors suppose. 
RAJAWADE thinks that the author was some scion of the Baroda branch of the Chitnis family. 
Its language is at times very modern. RAJAWADE thinks that the bakhar is a revised edition 
of an old bakhar. Sir Jadunath SARKAR, thinks that it is the revised edition of a new lost 
bakhar of which Tarikh-i-Shivaji is the Persian rendering. Its date is uncertain. RAJAWADE 
supports the date 1818 suggested by Mr. Shankar Balakrishna. ( pp. 258-259 ). 

An English translation of Tarikh-4-Shivajs is published by Sir Jadunath SARKAR in Modern 
Review—March 1907. 
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force against a mighty army the enemies will be routed and 
victory shall attend thee. Do not give the sword back, keep it always 
near thee and duly worship it.’’ That very night the Savant heard 
the following behest in a dream-—“ Give the sword to the Maharaja 
and secure his friendship thereby. Otherwise thou shalt lose thy 
kingdom. I shall no longer stay with thee and I am going away.” 
The Savant assembled his officers and related all about the dream. With 
the counsel of all, it was decided to secure the friendship ef the Maharaja 
by presenting the sword. Accordingly the Savant came to see the Raja 
and presented the sword to him. It was named Tulja Bhavani’’.é 


In the picture of Shivaji reproduced by James Douglas 7 we find 
Shivaji seated on horse-back in full attire holding the reigns of the horse 
in the left hand and a straight sword blade extending from its handle firmly 
grasped in the right hand. This sword blade appears to be the earliest 
pictorial representation of Shivaji’s sword. Can it by any stretch of historical 
imagination be identified with the famous Bhavani sword the subject of so 
much description in the Sivadiguijaya quoted ( in translation ) above ? 

In the Shivaji Souvenir volume (1927) we find a very exhaustive 
article on Histurical Weapons by Prof. Manikrao of Baroda ( pp. 188-153 ) 
in which he states that the Bhavani sword of Shivaji was sent to King 
Edward by the Maharaja of Kolhapur and that it is preserved at the Buck- 
ingham Palace in a golden cupboard. He also expects its return to the Indian 
soil and exhorts the historical research scholars to collect all possible 
information about this sword (p. 150 ). He then gives usa description of 
this sword in detail such as — two deep lines or grooves on both the sides; 
golden decoration on the steel parts of the handle; its handle made of steel 


€. Sen : Siva Chhatrapati ( Vol. I of Extracts and Documents relating to Maratha History ) 
pp. 151-152. 

7. Bombay and Western India by James Douglas, London, 1893. Vol. TI, p. 174—Mr. Douglas 
remarks: ‘* No portrait of him has come down tous in an English work except the one in 
Orme’s history, evidently from an oval on glass by some Delhi painter [Given ante Vol. I, p. 331. 
The accompanying cut is from De Jan Cigny and X. Raymond's Inde ( Firmin Didot fr. 1345). 
-B] and most probably picked up by Orme or his father ( landed an adventurer in Western India, 
1706 ) in their wanderings along the ccast of Western Indiain the early part of the 18th Century. 
Their proximity to Shivaji’s own time, is a partial guarantee of its faithfulness ”. Douglas gives 
a bust of Shivaji on p. 331 of Vol. II from Orme. 

In the Travels in the Mogul Empire ( A.D. 1686-1668 ) by Bernier reprinted in 1891 ( Lon- 
don, Constable & Co. ) a bust cf Shivaji is reproduced on p. 187 from Valentyn’s Beschryving 
in which is published an engraving of this bust frum an Indian drawing. Mr. V. S. Bendre has 
published in 1933 this bust of Shivaji with the following endorsement :— ‘ Copied from thé 
painting secured by Von Valentyn just after the Surat Sack of 1664 A.D.” For other pictures 
of Shivaji see Pictorial Shivaji published by Y. N. Kelkar, Poona, 193%. 
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and provided with cover; its blade broadened at the joint of the blade and 
the handle; the end of the handle studded with rubbies and diamonds. This 
sword, Prof. Manikrao states, was preserved at Kolhapur and was an 
object of worship but the descendants of Shivaji parted with it out of a 
sense of loyalty to King Edward ( p. 151 ). 

I am unable to verify the statements made by Prof. Manikrao regard- 
ing the Bhavani sword in the above article. If the sword is preserved in 
the Buckingham Palace its identification may not be a difficult matter. But 
as matters stand the Bhavani sword has become the object of much histori- 
cal speculation and patriotic wonder and the people of Maharashtra will be 
prepared to pay any price for it provided its existence is traced and its 
identity proved on historical evidence. 

There was once a belief current in Maharashtra that the sword was 
preserved in the British Musenm. The late Mr. V. L. Bhave has tried to 
dispel this belief by publishing a letter from the authorities of the British 
Museum stating that no such sword as the Bhavani sword has been preserv- 
ed in that Museum. This belief runs counter to the statement of Prof. 
Manikrao that the Bhavani sword is preserved at the Buckingham Palace. 


Mr. Parasnis 8 in his article on the Afzalkhan incident quotes the 
following passage from Justice M. G. Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power 
( pp. 97-99 ):— 

“The Mahomedan historians, whom Grant Duff follows, charge 
Shivaji with treachery in the first attack he made with the fatal vdgh-nakh 
( tiger claws ) and the Bhavani sword, etc.” 


8, Itihasa Samgraha ( Dec. 1914-Jan. 1915) Vol. VI, Nos. 4 to 6 W, €G, BA —No. 19 
{ p. 62 )—In the dezcription of the combat as given by Parasnis on the authority of a bakhar 
discovered by him at Satara tha only offensive weapons on Shivaji’s person when he set out for 
the combat are (1) vigh nakh and (2) Bichva ( p. 69 ). In this articla Parasnis has published a 
photograph of Afzalkhan’s tomb at Pratapgad ( facing p. 73 ). There is also an article in this 
issue of tho Itihasa Samgraha on the family diety of Shivaji containing a photograph of the 
image of the goddess ( facing p. 74) and another photograph of the temple of the goddess 
( facing p. 76 ). 

James Douglas vives avicture of vigh nakhin Vol. ILof his Bombay and Western India 
( p. 181 ). His chapters on Shivaji’s Forts in this volume ( pp. 187-197 ) will be found interesting. 
They contain some good illustrations such as(1) Ganga Sagar Tank at Rayagarh ( p. 157); 
(2) Rajarh ( p. 66); (8) Pratapgarh and Afzalkhan’s tomb ( p. 167); (4) Shivaji on horseback 
( p. 174); (5) Plan and elavation of Shivaji’s Cenotaph ( p. 180 ). 

Jayarima Kavi’s description of Shivaji’s visit to the temple of Bhavani at Pratapgad and of 
the image of the goddess will be found in the Parnalaparratagrahanakhyaina, chapt. IV, verses 
21-54, The temple was throu,ed with people gathered for the mahaptja 


“ gzagnaigiaggiacataarizag | 
glalaangyaeaguaata |] 24 ll” 
13 
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The above remarks give rise to an impression that the works of the 
Mahomedan historians contain a reference to the Bhavani sword. Jam 
unable to verify the above statement at present. In the present paper I am 
confining myself to the reference to the Bhavani sword in the Maratha 
records with a view to pointing out the earliest reference to this sword in 
the contemporary records. 

Prof. R. P. Patwardhan in his article on the Afzalkhan incident 9 
remarks that the chief sources for the Afzalkhan incident are Sivabhdrata, 
Jedhe Sakavali, Povidad, Sabhasadi bakhar and 91 Kalami Bakhar and then 
states 10 that no reference to the use of vagh-nakh occurs in Sivabharatall, 
Jedhe Sakavalil2 and 91 Kalami bakhar 18. The Sivabhdrata refers to 
“aqiiner’14 while the 91 Kalami bakhar refers to only bichva and patta. The 
Jedhe Sakdvali does not refer to any Weapon at all. Later Prof. Patwa- 
rdhan describing how Shivaji got ready to meet Afzalkhan states (p. 176 ) 
“ He held the Bhavani sword in the right hand and the bichva in the left 


and tied the shield to his back” (“ gua gaia wart avant @ ela gaia 


9. Siva-Caritra-Nibandhavali ( pub. by B.S. Mandal, Poona, Saka 1851—A.D. 1929) 

Chapter VII, pp. 161-179, 

10. Ibid, p. 164. 

11. Edited by 8. M. Divekar ( B.I.S. Mandal, Poona, 1927) with numerous illustrations. The 
text is based on MS No. B. 1409, ( Burnell’s MSS catalogue ), in the Sarasvati Mahal MSS 
Library of Tanjore. The editor has alao availed himself of a palmleaf MS of the Sivabhirata 
which is a Tamil rendering of the original ( vide Upoddhata, p, 5). The published text of the 
Sivabharata contains 2262 Slokas or verses. 

12. An English rendering of this chronology appears in Shivaji Souvenir ( 1927 ) pp. 1 to 
45—by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Pages 47-99 contain an English rendering of the Jedhe Kareena by 
Sir J. Sarkar. The original texts of the Jedhe Sakavali and the J. Kareena in Marathi were 
published by Lokamanya B. G. TILAK in Siva Carita-Fradipa ( pp. 14-65 ) ed. by D. V. APTE 
and S, M. DIVEKAR( B. I. S. Mandal, Poona, 1925 ). These texts are based ona MS in the 
possession of Dayajirao Sarjerao Jedhe Deshmukh of the village Kari in Bhor Sate. This MS is 
on Portuguese paper ( 22 folios), RAJAWADE published fragments of this Sakavali in his Sources 
of Maratha History ( Khanda XVIII, No. 5 ). 

13, Edited by V. S. VAKASKAR, 1930. 

14. Amarakofa Kanda II, verse 89 mentions the word HI = sword ( age gq faferaraz- 
erenfaey: | Haat Hosea: ata: Hava | C8 IL”) ( see B.S.S. edition of Ams- 
rakofa, 1907, p. 202 ). For the text of this work the editor has used a MS copied in A.D. 1297 
( Vide his Sacan& at the commencement ). Mr. APTE in his dictionary explains FUT: =a 
sword while he explains HATWH as a knife or a dagger. The lexicon Abhidhana Cintamani of 
Hemacandra records the word : FI{tAl (3 AaKS )--* git gt aafiat. ” 

In the Parnalaparvatagrahanakhyana (or the story in verse of the capture of the Panhala 
fort near Kolhapur ) composed by Jayarama Kavi in Saka 1595 ( preface p. 1) = A.D. 1673 the 


following verse shows that the vaghnakha was used by Shivaji’s soldiers as a matter of routine :— 
( chapter IIT, verse 25 of the Bh. I. S. Mandal Edn., 1928, Poona ) 


“ aenaraefatiaragar ” 
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faaar Fae Tse ere atadt” ),I am not aware if Prof. Patwardhan 
identifies the “ amnfira ” referred to in the SivabhGrata with the Bhavani 
sword. Possibly the term #7Iftret may refer to the bichv@ more than to the 
Bhavani sword. This reference is, however, inconclusive so far as my pre- 
sent inquiry is concerned because we don’t get in the Sivabhdrata any 
mention of the name watt as applied to Shivaji’s sword. 


In the Sivakdvya composed by Purusottama in Sanskrit the meet- 
ing of Shivaji and Afzalkhan is described at some length. This poem was 
composed in A.D. 1821 and hence, though its historical value may not be 
very great it has some merits as a poem. It describes the fatal embrace of 
Afzalkhan as follows:— 

 afenaan gu warifsaa 
wat qrer afere: sfraa aay: | 
aeit qaife away aaater gall 
arent ( ear ) faratz fafa? aad gate |] 48 I]? 16 

The MS from which the above verse is quoted contains illustrations 
in colour of the Afzalkhan incident. One of these illustrations represents 
Shivaji 17 dressed for the combat or rather his meeting with Afzalkhan. He 
holds on his right hand the v@gh-nakha and a small dagger in the left hand, 


15. Published in the Kavyetihisa Samgraha (1884, 1887, by K. N. SANE and J. B. MODAK). 
This Kavya is almost an epic of the Maratha History (from A.D. 1627 to 1818 ) Purusottama's 
surname was Bandesti and his family was resident of Pedgaun in Ahmadnagar District. Puruso- 
ttama was born in A.D. 1766 and died as a sanyasi in AD 1856. 


16. I have copied this verse from a MS of the work in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O. R. 
Institute, Poona,—No. 81 of 1907-15. Purusottama composed a commentary on his poem in 
which he explains the above verse as follows:— 


“anfana gf ll a: ata: ane fee: afta snfenaea ao aaa Oa US year 
aqeq fare: arat: wey gaa es gear ae} 1 aeary aaa over wate gah alinizatt 
aaa aca: aahubnaeae: saa: sea (Far) a Brae Fede fe wea 
Yaa na Brat see afahra: sada saa qarey afaaar Ul 4&8 1” 


17. Vide folio 45 a of B. O. R. Institute MS No. 81 of 1907-15. The verse describing the 
person of Shivaji reads as follows:— 


“ argal afadta: sqaeofaanelfadtareaiar 
ait qesanate a saaaival aaa: | 
faviz: fiend senacaw: saynfteys 
qieqraacnfaataeaaengay TaeT WR 1” 


This verse of course does not mention the vighnakh and the dagger shown in the picture 
( 2} inches x 14 inch in size ) referred to as *4l|H4AG and Zell in verse 50 on iolio 44 a. 
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which is obviously the bichva referred to in the several accounts of this 
incident and mentioned as a@t by our poet. The following three verses tell 
us how Shivaji meditated on his family deity Durga and obtained her 
favour before starting on his perilous task :— 
“ag adiaiita ausaata: set ada Beet wary | 

aque wWaastenedt sila Tat ae a WET || YC II 

awa: salgizenana faa fan a fe afar | 

agifgdt a waarg ate Fae: qifsatwaa: |] ¥e II 

qe a Gatfaala sates geaias eqinag fae | 

ala et Genatt a wel fata Fat sag sata: || Ko ||” 

The poet explains the word weit as follows in his commentary ‘- 

ae gat eeselt wife gal a ghar aie as erat ||” 

It appears to me that the “ qewati wet” mentioned by Purugo- 
ttama is same as the Haft of the Sivabharata. It is, however, difficult 
to identify HufHe with the Bhavani sword. 

James Doveuas 18 in his chapter on Shivaji in his Bombay and 
Western India published in 1893 makes a reference to the Bhavani sword 
and states in a footnote 19 :— ‘‘ The Genoa blade presented to the Prince of 
Wales in 1875 during his visit to India by the Raja of Kolhapur” and 
reproduces a picture of the sword from Grant Durr’s History (p. 346). 
This picture gives us a long blade of sword witha decorated bandle with 
the scabbard pictured near it. The blade of the sword as represented in 
this picture is curved at the end but the breadth of the blade is almost 
uniform and not broadened as inthe case of the sword claimed to be 
Shivaji’s sword by Mr. Bomonjee D, Pupumat 20 of Poona, who has publi- 


18. Bombay and Western India, Vol. I, pp. 331-346, deal with Shivaji, his country, his 
birth, his person and charactor, his accomplishments, his motto, his good and bad traits, ete. 
These p2ges contain the following illustrations :— 

(1) ficture of Shivaji ( bust ) from Orme ’s Fragments ( p. $81 ). 
(2) View of Sinkgath (from a rhotograph by Dr. T. CROOKE ) Cp. 889 ). 
(3) Shivaji's sword * Lhavane” (from Grant DUIE’S history ) (p. 346 ). 

15. Ibid, p. 342 — This footnote explains the statement -f Prof. MANIKRAO of Baroda 
referred to earlier in this paper to the effect that tho Maharaja of Kolhapur presented the sword 
to King Edward. he Prince of Wales referred to by James DOUGLAS is of course identical 
with King Edward VII. Students interested in the hiztory and identification of the Bhavani 
sword may hunt up this clue from official sources. 

20. Mr. PUDUMJI in his pamphlet ( August, 1928 ) gives usa picture of a sword in his pos- 
fession which he claims as Shivaji’s sword. He also observes (p. 2 of pamphlet)‘ At any 
rate one thing is certain that the sword called Bhowani’ has not yet-been irrefutably identified. 
There is @ belief in Satara that a sight of the sword causes safe delivery of @ woman in labour. ” 
He refers to the information published by Mr. P. M. CHANDORKAR in the Journal of the 
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shed a small pamphlet called “ Notes of the subject of Shivaji’s sword.” 
This sword is a “ tegh”” sword with a broad curved blade, slightly concave 
in the middle and made of flexible steel. It is single-edged and higher up 
double-edged upto a length of 9 inches from its point. The length of the 
blade measured along the middle of its curve from the point to the 
hilt is 2 ft. 45 inches. The tang of the sword is 2% inches wide. 
The blade is broader higher up, the maximum width being 
nearly 8 inches. The hilt of the sword is beautifully encased with 
tiny gold flowers 21. On the other side of the blade are marks 
of the crescent moon2? (6 small marks of the crescent moon, 4 small 


Bharat Itihasa Mandal, Poona, 1918 A. D., to the effect that on either side of the throne of Shi- 
vaji at Satara there are two swords. One of them is an ordinary sword. The other is the Bhavani 
sword on the right hand side of the throne. There is an engraving on the blade of this sword 


viz. GVH UA areaatia #1Z ‘’ from which we find that King Shahu appears to have 
engraved h's own name onit. Onthe blade of the sword in the possession of Mr. Pudumji 
the words ‘ santa WeRist mast ” are inlaid in gold in Devanagari characters, Dr. 8. K. 
BELVALKAR thinks that a letter in the word B37/q is written in the style in which we find it 
‘in MSS _ 150 or 200 years old ( p. 15 of pamphlet ). 


91. Ina letter dated 12th February, 1912, from Mr. D. P. Moos to Khan Bahadur B. D. 
PUDUMIJI, the writer considers the sword in question to be a genuine old sword of Shivaji. This 
opinion is based on the following points:—(1) the quality of the steel (2) its “Taga” 
shape, a characteristic of the Maratha swords (3 ) its old-type lettering and( 4) the ‘‘ Tahan- 
ghah ” work of inlaying the letters, the art of which is mowextinct. (Mx. MOOs represented 
the firm of ‘* The Indian and Oriental Armour "’, Medow Street, Fort, Bombay}. Mr PUDUMJI 
quotes an extract from the illustrated Hand-book on Indian trms ( by Wilbiaham EGERTON 
now Lord. 5. ) which refers to a sword presented by the King of Kabul to the Govcrnor- 
General. This swrrd once belonged to Tamurlane. Swords are estimated by their ag3, watering 
or temper. PUDUMJI reproduces a coloured view of “ Jevaheer Khana” once the residence and 
strong-hold of Shivaji (Fort Singhur, Dt, Poona ) and now in his possession. He also gives an 
extract from Satara Gazetteer (1854) by Sir James CAMPBELU which reads :— ( p. 238)— 
‘‘ the sword of Afzalkhan and Ehivaji’s favourite sword Bhavani passed to the Moguls on the 
capture of Shambhaji in 160. They were restored by Aurangzeb to Shahu in 1707 and till 1827 
remained a valued trophy inthe armoury of Shivaji’s decendants. ’ In the revised ed:tion of 
his pamphlet, Mr. PUDUMJI ( 1929 ) gives a photograph of a brass tray ( p. 86 ) about 2 ft. in 
diameter with him on which is embossed the calebrated episode in Shivaji’s life viz. the release 
of a beautiful Moghul lady ( daughter-in-law of the Subedar of Kalyan ) broughé as a captive 
after the sack of Kalyan in 1664 A. D. 


22. Mr. PUDUMJI in a revised edition of his pamphlet (21st March, 1929,) on p. 11 draws 
our attention to the last para 91 of Shivaji’s letter to Jaysinha, who invaded tha Deccan at the 
heal of the Moghul army. This para reads as follows:—‘* Tomorrow, the moment the sun shall 
conceal his face behind the evening cloud, the Crescent moon of my sword shall flash forth. That 
is all. Ged be with thee.’ Mr. PUDUMULI is of opinion that the expression ‘' Crescent moon of 
my sword ” in the above para represents Shivaji’s own description of his sword ” as to its shape, 
te, it had a curved blade. The letter of Shivaji from which the above para has been quoted is 
in Persian and hag been published by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares in their Patrika 
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marks of the full moon possibly and 2 big marks of the crescent moon ). 
Mr. Bomanji Puptmsi prints on p. 3 of his pamphlet a copy of a letter 
dated 24th March, 1925, from the authorities of the British Museum 
stating thatthe British Museum does not possess the original “ Tiger- 
claw ”’ or sword of Shivaji. 28 


The Sabhasad Bakhar % composed in a. D. 1694 refers in many pla- 
ces to the tutelary deity of Shivaji viz. Sri Bhavani% but no references 
to the Bhavani sword can be found init. The references tothe family 
deity Bhavani in this bakhar are generally associated with the major in- 
cidents of Shivaji’s intrepid career but I have failed to trace in this source 
any mention of Bhavani asthe name of Shivaji’s sword. I await more 
light on this problem from scholars who have done intensive researach in 
the history of the period. 


( Bhaga 8. No. 1— Samvat 1975 ), This has been :reprinted in the Shivaji Souvenir ( 1997 )- 
Marathi Section ( pp. 161-170) and English trans. of itin the English Section ( pp. 170-178 ). 
Though this lettcr in the form of a poem may havea high poetic value its testimony on the 
question cf the shape of Shivaji’s sword has no value, especially as the document bears no date 
and is also of anonymous authorship. Hari Kavi (A.D 1685) describes the Bhavani Sword by 


the terms ‘' a@rzela: ” aqzaw, arfaear, in his Sambhuraja Carita. 


28, This reply was yeceived by Mr. V. L. BHAVE, author of the History of the Marathi 
Literature (Maharastra Shrasvat ) and is printed in the Journal of the Bharata Itihasa Sam- 
shodhak Mandal, Poona, cf Saka 1887( = A.D. 1915) p- 19. It is signed by C. HERCULES, 
Record-keeper cf the Lepartment of British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnology, British 
Museum, London, W. C.) 


24. Life of Swa Chhatrapati ( by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad ) Ed. by K. N. SANE, 1923 
( Fourth Edition ). Mr. SANE has based his text on five MSS: (1) MS procured from the 
pujiriat Pratapgad, (2) MS copied in A. D, 1852 and deposited in the Native General Lib- 
rary of Poona, (3 } and (4) MSS procured by Krishnajipant Acharya Kalgaunkar of Satara. 
Mr. SANE has relied on the Pratapgad copy as it is very old and especially on account of its 
being found at Pratapgad. The date of composition recorded in this MS is Sake 1616 ( =A.D. 
1694 ) but the Samvatsara mentioned is ‘‘ Itvara ’’ which is equivalent to Saka 1619 (= A.D. 
1607); (5) MS Procured at Mahad, in which some changes appear to have been made from 
DUFE’S History. 


ar, Thidp. 9 (sit Hart FATA Halsaiat ” ); pp. 11 and 23 (“ sit waret 
GHAR”); vp. a7 (“ at wart”), v.42 (oft xiqa a varia ane Her); p. 46 
(at aameea, “oft wari”), p49 (“ sft wart”), p. 92) ( « aftaranii”), 
p. 93 (“ oft naka a oft vara Geearet”), p. 89 ('¢ sitar ” ) (ef Jedhe Sakavala 
under Sake 1581) — “ sgifaa off Sasa RE aHEeTA Bey Tae adt ge anats 
Tea els” (and under Saka 1600 ) areflang Ba Gast UH ara qt (at Sringarpur ). 
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The next important contemporary source of information on the pro- 
blem of the Bhavani sword is the Sivabharata 25a composed by Kavindra 
Paramananda by order of Sri Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaja. This poet 
hailed from Nidhinivasa (= Nevase on the bank of Pravara river ) and 
was a contemporary of the celebrated Gagabhatta who officiated at the 
coronation of Shivaji in a.D. 1674. He composed the Sivabharata after 
Saka 1583(=a.D. 1661) and before Saka 1596 (=a. D. 1674), the year 
of Shivaji’s coronation at Raigad.26 Mr. D, V. Apre?7 has already poin- 
ted that Shivaji made use of the sword in his fight with Afzalkhan and 
this sword is none other than the Bhavani sword referred to by Para- 
mananda in the Sivabharata in verses 16 and 22 of Chapter XX, These 
verses are as follows as translated by me in English :— 

“ Prostrate him ( Afzalkhan ) to the ground by the great stroke of 
your sword ( 3f& ) as that person (demon in the form of yavana ) is con- 
stantly rising on this earth for the obstruction of dharma ” ( verse 16 ).28 


25a. Edited by S. M. DIVEKAR, Pub. by the Bharata Itihasa Mandal, Poona, Saka 1919 
( = A. D. 1927, ) contains a fine frontispiece of a picture of Shivaji in colour from a painting 
in the Prince of wales Museum, Bombay. It isa fascimile reproduction from the original in 
which the height of Shivaji’s figure is about 32 inches. Other good features of the edition are 
Upoddhata pp. 1-28 byS. M. DIVEKAR; (2) @ useful bibliography; and (3) a masterly 
introduction by D, V. APTE (pp. 1 to 200. ). The text and the Marathi translation of the 


31 chapters of this epic, ( “ afta fraUsHey YLAEAT UAW” — Chap. I, 22) of the Life of 
of Shivaji has been critically edited. This is followed by an exhaustive index of places and 
persons mentioned in the text. The illustrations besides the frontispiece are ( 1) a contempor- 
ary horoscope of Shivaji by Sivarama Jyotisi ( page 56); (2) photo of folio 33 of MS recor- 
ding verses about the birth-date of Shivaji ( p.56); (3) photo of the extract from Jedhe 
Sakavali containing the birthdate of Shivaji ( p. 56); (4) Bangalore Fort ( p,6£);5 Images 
of the Goddess Bhavani at Fort Sivaneri ( Siwai ) and at Fort Pratapgad ( Bhavani )( p. 65); 
(6) Map illustrating the Muslim dominions in Shahaji’s time ( p. 80); (7) Map of Karnatak 
in Shahaji’s time (p.80);(8) Map of Southern India in Shahaji’s time (p. 80); (9) 
Map illustrating Shivaji’s invasion of Konkon in Saka 1583 (= A.D. 1661) (p. 81); (10) 
Photos, of the forts, Purandhar, Rajagad and Simahgad ( p. 208 ); (11) Photos of Pratapgad, 
Panhalgad and of a picture of Afzalkhan ( p. 209); (12) Map illustrating Shivaji’s invasion of 
Saka 1583 (= A.D, 1667 ) after the Afzalkhan incident (p. 248); (13) Map illustrating Shivaji’s 
battle of Umbarkhind ( p. 248); (14) Map illustrating Shaista Khana’s invasion of Saka 1592 
(=A. D. 1660); (15) Map illustrating tho sieze of Panhalgad Saka 1532 ( = A.D. 1559 ) 
( p. 249); (16) Pictures of Shah Jahan, Mahmmad Adil Shah, Shaista Khan, Jasayant Sinha, 
Aurangzeb, Fazalkhan, Raja Jayasinha and Dilerkhan ( pp. 252-258. ) 

26. These Chronological limits are given by Mr. DIVEKAR (vide p. 20 of his Upod- 
dhita to the Sivabharata ). The poem refers to the death of Siddi Johar ( A.D, 1661 ). 


27. Sivabharata ( Prastavana, p- 168). In the Index ( p. 12 under Bhavani Tarvar refe- 
rence is made to verses 22 and 23 of Chap. XX of the text. 


28. Page 193 Sivabharata— 
“ saad faa were qede: | 
anagierda Hear Be qeaaz wee 1” 
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“It has been ordained by the Creator that he ( Afzalkhan ) should 
be killed by this hand of yours and hence, O King, I (goddess Tulaja) have 
identified myself with your sword ( Hast ) ? — ( verse 22 ) 29 

“With these words Sarvani. i. e. the goddess Bhavanior Tulja entered 

his sword (#qifiq) and he (Shivaji) though in a waking state 

regarded it ( the whole occurrence ) as a dream, ” — ( verse 23 ), 30 


In the above verse we get a genesis of the Bhavani sword which is 
perhaps the earliest on record from contemporary sources: Evidently 
the goddess Bhavani enters the usual sword of Shivaji and makes it unus- 
ual. This association of the goddess Bhavani with Shivaji’s sword given 
in a contemporary record ( between 1661 and 1674 A. D. ) is extremely 
valuable as it explains how the term BhardGni tarvar came into being. 
The verses quoted above do not, however, refer to any sword of Shivaji 
as Bhavani tarvar, an expression which became an established usage 
during the course of centuries that have elapsed since the tragedy of Afz- 
aikhan. The human sword of Shijvaji having once become divine by its 
association w:th the goddess Bhavani and thus having been linked up in 
popular imagination with all the heroic exploits of Shivaji, whom the 
people believed to be an incarnation of Siva,-this human sword bas now 
become an object of much wonder and speculation for the historian and 
the patriot alike. It would be certainly a red-letter day on which its exis- 
tence and identification are proved beyond challenge by any scholar 
or institution interested in historical research. Our duty for the time being 
is to collect all possible information which might help scholars and 
patriots in keeping the memory of the Bhavani sword fresh in their minds 
so that this quest of the holy grail may continue unabated by all lovers 
of the Maratha history in particular and of history in general. 


The foregoing discussion and record of references to the Bhavani 
sword appears to me like Shakespeare’s drama Hamlet without the 
King of Denmark. The account of this sword as recorded in the Sivadig- 


29. Ibid— 


‘“faftar fafedeed qaeaarihargar | 
sates yaré Hae YAW aT |W RV” 
30. Ibid, p. 194— 
“ eqerdiia wath caida | 
aay qaRTEM SH aRATRTARAA | RR I”? 
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vijaya being a late one ®1 cannot be taken as historical truth especially in 
the absence of contemporary evidence to support it in material particulars. 
The account of the SivabhGrata is quite valuable so far as the genesis of 
the expression Bhavani tarvdr is concerned. The reference to this sword in 
the Chitnis bakhar of A.p. 1811 is also not very helpful. It is, therefore, 
necessary to search for more contemporary references to the Bhavani 
sword like that of the Sivabhdrata. Such references alone can give that 
factual touch to the history of this question which is necessary to fill up 
the historical void that separates us from the time of the author of the 
Sivabharata. I shall, therefore, conclude this paper by putting on record at 
least one contemporary reference to the Bhavani sword in which we find 
a poetic descripticn of the exploits of the Bhavani sword in the hands of 
King Sambhaji,to whom this sword must have passed on asa_ heroic 
legacy after Shivaji’s death in a.D, 1680. This reference is also very impo- 
rtant as it is the only one so far discovered in which the name “ Bhavani’s 
Sword *’ is mentioned five years after the death of Shivaji, ie in a.D. 1685 
and in which no less than 3 verses or 12 lines are devoted to the praise of 
this sword. The bearing of these verses on the history of the Bhavani 
sword was not quite apparent to me when I noticed them first three years 
ago in my paper,®2 on “ Hari Kavi alias Bhadnubhatta, a Court-poet of King 
Sambhaji and his Works.” I was then under the impression that in the 
documents of the period many authentic references to the Bhavani sword 
must have been traced and scientifically recorded by the indefatigable 
researchers 33 in the field. When, however, I began to look for them in the 


81. Vide fiva Caritra—Pradipa (B. I. 8. Mandal, Poona 1925) p. 75 where the date of compo- 


sition of the Sivadigrijaya is given as Saka 1740=A.D. 1818. The extracts from several Bakhare 
relsting to the birth date of Shivaji (pp. 71-78) will be found interesting. These bakhars are (1) 
Sabhasad B. ( A.D. 1697 ), ( 2) Chitragupta B. ( about A.D. 1759 ),(8) 96 Kalami B.( A.D. 
1780 ), (4) Bakhar composed for Savait Madhavarao Peshwa ( Rajawade Khanda 4) (A.D. 
1783 ), (5) Chitnis B. ( A.D. 1810), (6) ChotéB. (A.D.1817), (7) Sivadigvijaya (A.D. 
1818 ), (8) Panta Pratinidht B. (A.D. 1844), (9) Panditrao B. (A.D. 1848), (10) Shri 
Shivaji Pratap ( A.D. 1829 ), (11 ) Shedgaunkar B. ( A.D. 1854 ). 


32. This paper was submitted to the Modern History Congress, Poona in June, 1935 and 
was published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XVI, pp. 262-291. Hari Kavi was 
& resident of Surat. His family hailed from the Maharastra. He composed (1) Sambhuraja- Carita 
by order of Kf snapandita, the guru of Sambhaji, (2 ) Hathayendra—Cariia and its commentary 
Sambhuvilasiké by order of Sambhaji and an anthology called the Subhasitaharavali. The 
Sambhurija-Carita was completed at Surat on 12th January, 1685. Itisa mahakavya in 12 
Bargas of which only some fragments are available in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. 
Tustitute, Poona. 


33. Rao Bahadur G. 8, SARDESAI, the Maharastra Historian, has directed my attention in 
& private communication dated 16th April, 1938 to his views on the problem of Bhavani Sword 
ag recorded by him on p. 53 of his volume on Shivaji ( Marathi Riyasat—2, Saka Karta, Shivaji, 
14 
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published records I was thoroughly disappointed to find a woeful lack of 
reliable information on the question of the history of the Bhavani sword 
based on contemporary and subsequent evidence. Evidently the problem 
has not been examined by any scholar competent to search for, scrutinize 
and arrange in a chronological order all the available data bearing on the 
question. I have gathered in this paper a few facts regarding the Bhavani 
sword solely with a view to provide a historical background to Hari 
Kavi'’s description of this sword in his Sambhuraja-Carita, composed in 
A. D. 1685. This description shows that toa resident of Surat like Hari 
Kavi the glory of the Bhavani sword had some poetic appeal as will be 
clear from the following verses :— 
Folio 8234 of MS No. 191 of 1875-76 — 
“qaita qenacag farcagt + az az arat 
aeAatuar: saehsasageras waneat( =a: ) | 
MHAATTA MST TS AST MSTA 
a atafattarasata fastest wera 1) 828 11 
wat caraqag> sata agfzar seers fattas? 
: q x 
vafarei®s aeqqet aa anfa aaa? aa faa | 
. aA a 
wat areca? saaaguadill gaged? aaa 
Bombay, 1985 ) :—Shivaji during his Konkan expedition ( A. D. 1657-58) came into contact 
with Lakham Savant of Goa (1651-1675 A. D. ) whom he madea vassal. This Savant hadin 
his possession a famous sword manufactured in Europe, which Shivaji acquired by presenting 
the Savant 300 hons and a dress of honour. This sword was named Bhavani. As its possession 
brought much success to Shivaji he used to worship it daily. This sword is still at Satara in 
the temple of the goddess and is included among articles for worship. ( Footnote :— King 
Shahaji ( father of Shivaji ) sent by sea some valuable articles from Karnatak such as a bed- 
stead, a belt and an armour and a Phirasga talvar according to the statement of the Cchoté 
Bakhar of the Maratha Empire. It is possible to conclude that the sword included among the 


above articles is the Bhavani Sword. The story about the transfer of this sword to London is 
not true. ). 


34. Vide Annals, XVI, p. 266, where these verses have been quoted by me. 
85. ARGIE = a glittering sword ( apte) ; “ @s g fafSara-geranfaftea: ” amarakota 
(11, 8, 89), Bhanuji Diksita explains :— “arg gq Ela: TU seq | ax ale ar | Blawg,” 


36. GFA! = the eword-creeper = sword yesembling a creeper possibly by its length 
and elasticity. 


37. HIfaadt = a long line of clouds, 

88 *qfq = darkness; 371@t = a row or continuous line. 

89. GAA = having over-spread in an intense manner. 

The unfathomable waters in the form of weapons ( used by the army ), &I{ = water. 
41, S84 = Battle and qqqd} = earth; SUTTIAAT = the battle-field. 

42. Saqqedt = flooding. 
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RewiasaMg antares aqfarrat fratt |] 129 II 
ge aagieaa aghrear aurea at 

ars Meg Fsergays ansrei qos | 
neniaagtaate fiqenat mda 

adiat sradiat aqaquacansraateta | ae |” 


In the foregoing three verses Hari Kavi gives us a fine poetic des- 
cription of the “ Bhavdni’s Sword” 45 and its doings on the battle-field. 
This description is inserted in the battle-scene of the Sambhurdja-Carita 
in which Sambhaji is shown as surrounded by the army of his enemy 
intending to attack him. With him we find Campd, the terror-struck 
heroine of the poem on her journey to her husband’s home after her mar- 
riage46 with Sambhaji at Surat as also Krsnapanditat? the guru of the 
Maratha King, who is described as a very important personage through- 
out the poem and at whose instance, Hari Kavi informs us, he wrote the 
Sambhurdja-Carita. This description of the Bhavani’s sword has an 
earlier parallel in the description of the sword of Shabaji48 by Jayarama 


43, gga = the foreheads of elephants which were full grown (ste ). The elephants 
had their temples shattered to pieces ( eu) ). 


44, nina = Hail stones in the form of pearls in the temples of elephants ( the tem- 
ples of elephants are supposed to contain pearls). Verses 126 and 127 contain a metaphor of 
a violent storm attended with lightning and dark clouds and followed by a heavy rain shower 
with hail stones, 


45. The MS has the reading “ e@aTaY Waal”? The correct reading ought to be WR- 
Bl AEA: = Bhavani’s sword. 

46. The Sambhuraja-Carita (A. D. 1685 ) gives a detailed description of Sambhaji’s ma- 
rriage with Campa. In this connection compare a picture of a marriage ecene in colours pain+ 
ted on folio 61 of Skandha IX of the Bhagavatapurana (B O. R. Institute MS No. 61 of 
1907-1915 ). This MS was prepared in A. D. 1648 at Udayapura. The picture in question 
shows the bride and bridegroom in matrimonial attire seated facing each other with two priests 
shown seated near the bride and the bridegroom with the nuptial fire between the priests. 
Another picture on the same folio shows the bride and bridegroom seated on a chariot possibly 
on a journey to the bridegroom’s home. The chariot is dragged by two white horses. 

47 I shall prove in a separate paper the identity of this Krenapandita with Kavi Kalasha 
or Kabji, the celebrated minister of king Sambhaji. 

48. Vide p. 286 of Radhamadhavavilasa champ by Jayarima Pindye, edited by V. K. 
RAJAWADE ( Saka 1844 = 1922 A.D. ) Poona. This poem iaa Life of shahaji, the father 

ss © : 
of Shivaji and grandfather of Sambhaji. he description of a sword or GHA occurs in 
the 8th Ullisa ( verses 227-235 ) as follows :— 


“ qronfir fae aaggarfate aff ust Teassdeatat wrafraa- 
Tei daatyaniadea satiated stat galt aft a associate | 
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Kavi, who composed his RadhGmGdhavavilasa Champit or & Life of Shahaji 
between Saka 1575 (=4.D. 1653) and Saka 1580 (a. D. 1658 ).49 Eviden- 
tly Jayarama Kavi was a senior contemporary of Hari Kavi (A. D. 1685 ) 
and his description of Shahaji’s sword is not merely poetic but factual 
as well. It is described as “ waafaagfeaget ’’ or “ lovely on account of 
its having a handle bedecked with jewels.” It is compared to a cloud 
( #as1@z ) and is called #71 or of darkish lustre due to its being rubbed 
clean by the application of some polishing oil (araasiaceafaat ), Will 
it be possible to prove on documentary evidence that this very sword 
of Shahaji actually seen and described by Jayarama Kavi before a. D. 1658 
was transferred to Shivaji sometime thereafter and was actually in his 
possession at Pratapgad at the time of the Afzalkhan incident of a. D. 


amafa aa fat aa anftirn: cali 
fara fatn=oa aafe aeapaat gt: | 
qkamnfaaamnfatjasneer—— 
a efecwanstanna dtaai || 22 II 
UST arax TAA | AA | 
ZI aa Halas ecaraadleta Guia | 
agate yararafa tas Sho $s W We UI 
Zi aa Hafan: wa: aIXAl Bea | 
aaa faa aqaahala aft aa Tres I BES I 
eedlad fafaa: mendes aqiTE | 
adfa aa f& ani Zea aaa Saslaand || We II 
ana Ta mefadta es HUTISTE | 
aff fata pea aeamafé storey 1 238 
aaaltrd wa a af aeq Tey seta: | 
TT at HMA TT A WEF saTET | VW II 
aon alt Hat usa eae safe | 
axa aTmMaTS CANADA FSA |] 232 II 
tar wean: gamer fees afta | 
wEAeY feat qa faa aveadt Fai 1 Raw I} 
aenenga anefada es saorafarha: | 
guacakeaid frelsa fasafa-ate | 23% 1 


waarmee aerating Pahl AfeyRaraasefeorad | 


49 According to RAJAWADE : vide p. 4 of his Intro, to Radhamadhavavilasa. 


ete,” 
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1659 ? Ifthis sword of Shahaji is proved to be identical with the sword 
of his son Shivaji with which the goddess Bhavani identified herself at the 
time of the Afzalkhan incident as stated by Kavindra Paramananda between 
A. D. 1661-1674 it would be easy for usto imagine that this same sword 
passed on to Sambhaji®5° after his father’s death in a. p. 1680 and was later 
described by Hari Kavi in a.n. 1685. Even if this identity of the two 
swords remains doubtful it would be worth-while representing the results 
of our discussion about the contemporary references to the swords of 
Shahaji, Shivaji and Sambhaji in a tabular form as follows :— 


if 


Serial 


Owns Date of 
No. 


Description 


Source of 


Description Description 


1 | Shahaji | Jayarama Kavi in Between 1653-| “ waafaagfe- 
VIII Ullasa of 1658 A. D. aget” and 
Radhamadhava- seo?’ 
vildsa Campi. sd 

2 | Shivaji | Kavindra Para- | Bet. A. D. 1661—| BAH or afa 

mananda_§ in 1674 
Sivabhérata, 
XX, 16, 22, 23. 


3 |Sambhaji| Hair Kaviin Sam- 128th January MRS alaAaear: 
bhuraja- Carita | 1685 we afazuat or @q- 
| ast 


The foregoing table shows three different swords associated with the 
grandfather, the father and the son in one and the same line of kings and 
described by three different poets, all of whom were contemporaries of their 
patrons. The difference of about 30 years between the first contemporary 
reference to a sword and the last reference and the chronological sequence 
of references tend to suggest a hypothesis for further verification that 
the objects referred to by three contemporary poets are not several but 
identical. 

The foregoing discussion about the Bhavani sword associated with 

the hair-raising exploits of Shri Shivaji Maharaja raises the question of 
50. Cf. Bar. M. K. SETT’S remarks in his article on “ Sri Vatsyayana "in the Jubilee 
Volume ( 1988 ) of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, p. 197—‘* A young man is asked to go 


out into the world and carve a career for himself. The carving was done by hia trusty sword, 
often the parting gift of his family. ” 


I A a eee © ie 
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the existence or otherwise of any earlier historical parallel to the story 
of the Bhavani sword as now finds currency in the Maharastra and the 
veracity of which hastoacertain extent been confirmed by Hari Kavi’s 
description of the Bhavani’s sword ( wateat: AqETa: ) in the hands of King 
Sambhaji. Luckily for us such a historical parallel5! is found in the 
divine sword given by a strange woman to Kumara Kampana, the eldest 
son of King Bukka of Vijayanagara and which had been the heir-loom 
in the royal Pandyan family. 


The account of this Pandyan sword has been fortunately preserved 
for us ina magnificent poem5? composed by Kumara Kampana’s talented 
queen Gafgadevi and hence possesses much historical value. Kumara 
Kampana also called Kamparaya was the son of BukkaI (a. D.1376— 
death, V. SmirH Ozf. His, 1923, p. 302 ) by his wife Depayi. When the 
prince Kampana grew to manhood his father advised him on the duties 
of royal princes and asked him to proceed against the king of the Turu- 
shkas with his headquarters at Madura. Kampana accordingly undertook 
this expedition and pitched his camp in the town of Marakata.53 A goddess 
appeared before him and after describing to him the disastrous consequen- 
ces of the Mussalman invasions of the South and the sad plight of the sou- 
thern country and its temples exhorted him to extirpate the invaders and 
restore the country to its anctent glory, presenting him at the same time 
with a divine sword. Kamparaya then proceeded against Madura and in 
@ battle, killed the Sultan ruling atthe place. He then made grants to 
several temples.54 


The closeness of the above historical parallel tothe story of the 
Bhavani sword is remarkable. Though the Pandyan sword mentioned 
by Gangadevi as presented to her husband Kamparaya is removed histori- 
cally by about 350 years the points of similarity of the circumstances 
connected with each sword may now be tabulated as follows :-— 


51. Tam thankful to my friend pr. B, A, SALETORE, for pointing out to me this para- 
llel. 


52. Vide Sources of Vijayanagar History by 8. K. AIYANGAR, Madras, 1919, pp. 23-24. 
where Dr. AIYANGAR has given usa brief analysis of each of the eight cantos of Gangadevi’s 
historical poem called EqUqafaq from a MS in the Govt. Ori. MSS Library, Madrag. 
Vide printed edition of this poem also called nyarsaay by Pt. Shrinivas SHASTRI of Trayan- - 
core, Archaeological Department ( Trivandrum ). 

58. Kampariya Caritam, Canto Y. 

54. Idid., VII 
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The Pandyan Sword 


(1) This sword is given by a god- 
dess to the hero. 


(2) The hero here is Kumara Kam- 
pana or Kampardya, son of 
Bukka I. 


(8) This sword is given to the 
hero on the eve of the perfor- 
mance of a heroic deed viz. 
the destruction of the Sultan 
of Madura by Kampardya. 


(4) The object of the exploit of the 
hero was to deliver the Hindus 
from the tyranny of the Mu- 
hammadans, not to say their 
religious oppression and dese- 
cration of Hindu temples. 


(5) Kamparaya, the hero kills the 
Sultan of Madura and becomes 
Victorious. 


(6) Kamparaéya makes grants to 
several temples after the con- 
quest of Madura. 


1iL 


The Bhavini Sword 


(1) This sword is also given by 
the goddess Bhavani to the 
hero. 


| (2) The hero here is Shivdji, son 
of ShahGji. 


(3) This sword is also supposed 
to be given on the eve of 
Shivaji’s meeting with and 
destruction of Afzalkhan. 


(4) The object of Shivaji’s ex- 
ploit was also to deliver the 
Hindus of the Maharashtra 
from the Moghul and Mu- 
hammadan tyranny indica 
ted by the breaking of Hin- 
du idols and destruction of 
Hindu temples. 


(5) Shivaji kills Afzalkhan and 
| effectively checks the Mu- 
hammadan tyranny. 


(6) Shivaji also made some grants 
tosome men of his court 
according to the Sivadigvi- 
jaya.55 : 


55. Ed. by P. R,. NANDURBARKAR and L. K. DANDEKAR, Baroda, 1895, p. 171— 
“ Pantajipant was the recipient of the inim of the village Hivaresi/ He was also given the 


robes of honour. 


incident ) were also the recipients of some énams, eto. 


where Afzalkhin was killed, etc. ” 


Visvasrao Nanaji and others who had served ( at the time of the Afzalkhan 


Anew tower was built at the place 
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I believe the above parallelism between the incidents associated 
with the Pandyan sword and those connected with the Bhavani sword 
will be found sufficiently interesting by the students of the Maratha 
history. 

In concluding my survey of the problem of the Bhavani sword 
I have to point out that sofar no contemporary reference to this sword has 
yet been traced by scholars working in the field of the Maratha history. 
In view of this fact vouched by close students of the Maratha history 
Hari Kavi’s reference to the Bhavani sword in a.D. 1685 must be treated 
as “ practically contemporary ’’ 56 and hence should retain its evidential 
value in any discussion about the genesis and historicity of the Bhavani 
sword. In view of the decaying condition of the MS in which Hari 
Kavi’s verses about the Bhavani sword are found I have thought it advi- 
sable to publish slong with this paper photograph of the folio of the MS 
on which these verses are recorded as also that of the last folio on which 
the date of composition of the Sambhuraja-Carita is found. 57 


56. This paper was read before the Bharat Itihisa Sams. Mandal, Poona in June 1938. 
Mr. V.S. BENDRE who was then in London, had sent a note on the subject of this paper for the 
annual gathering of the Mandal where this paper wasread. On reading this note I wrote to 
yx BENDRE pointing out that there is no contemporary evidence regarding the Bhavani 
sword except the three verses of Hari Kavi. Subsequently Mr. BENDRE sent me a copy of 
his paper on the Bhavani sword which he had contributed toa London Journal and in which 
ho kas admitted the force of my evidence as will be seen from the following, extract :— ** Where 
is the Bhayani sword of the great Mahratta hero Shivaji? Much has been told in the later 
chronicles about this sword which was a gift to him by his goddess Shri Bhavani. These na- 
tratives are not, however, quite unanimous in their description. The only practically contem- 
porary reference is that by Hari Kavi in his Sambhuraja Carita (1685 A.D. )— Folio 82 verses 
126-8 of this work—photo-copy supplied by my friend Mr. P. K. GODE. ” 

57. Plates I and II containing the two photographs under reference are not reproduced 
here. 


8. Parijata-dhvaja of the Maratha King Sambhaji * 


( mentioned by his Court-poet Hari Kavi in A.D, 1685 ) 

An exhaustive study of Indian banners from the earliest times up 
to the present day based on contemporary sources is yet a desideratum 
in spite of the references to banners recorded in literary and other sources. 
In the present papet I propose to record two verses containing a reference 
to the banner of the Marathas in the 17th century. These verses read as 
follows:— 

Folio 74 of the Sambhurdjacarital — Battle scene 

¢ SUCHTTAS TATA SATA — 
faanfaafemisfa: quzstefa: stzz: | 
a yrfairermfirafaadtfaaenaa: 
gufsastqateqy Titmacsa: || 42 Il” 


* Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, pp. 40-47. 

1. Vide my paper inthe Agnals ( B.O.R. Institute ) Vol. XVI (1985 ), pp. 269-291. The 
only MS of the Sambhurdjacarita 20 far known is No. 191 of 1875-76 in the Govt, MSS Library, ~ 
at the B.O.R. Institute, Poona. 

In the Sivabharata ( composed between A.D. 1661 and 1674 ) of Kavindra Paramananda 
there are references to banners which may bs noted here: —~ 

Chapter XXIV, 56 — “ ana: cauedlai Tater ada: 

sifafi: aad sata agi saizat Tay |) &s I” 
Chapter XXIV, 63 — “ figsafa: fafaaft axgfeara — 

Wega: waa gafsfs: cave: || 3 tl” 
Chapter ‘TI, 18 — “ @: &: Ga: gitar: gu Mteeifacas: ” 
Chapter VI, 16 — “ Saaeaad adareadiaay ” 
Chapter XI, 13 — “ azenfy: qaraifieafea: oftasiaq” 
Chapter XII, 9 — “ eeqara galas Tarenzarse: ” 
Chapter XII, 79 — “ aqarat vauanfe ”’; 85 - “ qaifedrae ” 

117 — “ 4 qarai 4 a era: ” 

Chapter XIV, 5 — “ quatiifaaufaaq” ; 356 —“ oanfett ” 
Chapter XXII, 60 — * qarafiredazfy ”, XXIII, 62 — “ qenfeettey,” 


Chapter XXIV, hs t “qaifitgq”,; XXVILU, 13 — “ caferit arerrrorR? 


15 
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In the above stanza the word av: refers to Kavi KalaSa,? the mini- 
ster of Sambhaji. The word aze1a possibly refers to the Bhavani sword? 
in the hand of Sambhaji and the expression wiftaraeas appears to tefer to 
the Bhagavad Zenda, the banner of the Marathas. The verse describes 
Sambhaji as surrounded by the army of the enemy. Kavi Kalaéa, the guru+ 
of Sambhaji is represented here as accompanying his royal disciple. 
Sambhaji, therefore, tried to protect his guru gs also the royal banner 
called here qiftstavaa by the poet. In this battle scene Sambhaji’s wife 
Campa,’ the heroine of the Sambhurdjacarita is also shown by the poet to 
be by his side in the royal chariot on their return from Surat, where the 
marriage® of the heroine took place. The poet refers again to the qiftsacast 
in the following verse on folio 79 of the Sambhurajacarita:— 

“ay fafate Hits aa anos 
Wal ag Tara eafasiguiad | 
aagea afada naqaarya 
wisarege afag afisnacaay || foc ||” 

As the expression qiftaravqsa represents in the foregoing verses 
the banner of the Marathas 7 in the 17th century we have to determine 


2. Kavi Kalafa is called Krsna Pandita by Hari Kavi in verses 124 and 125 on folio 82 of 
the Sambhurajacarita ( “Aq ges Ua afafe: SON WNEh:—v. 125 and “sitgen- 
afsaratauratars afiexeagal” —v. 124 ). 


8, Verses 126, 127, and 128 on folio 82 of the Sambhirajacarita MS describe the Bhavant 
sword in the hands of king Sambhaji ( “ dhoftataar: aasieasdagial uaral (ma)? 
—v.126 ). 
4. Cf. foio74 — “ aR faa: aa aaaAAd yahA— 
Ag ~ 
aazt geafed fisaefidtaaa ” 
6. Cf. folio 78 — “ @ale aeslaal aquaay ATW” 
6. History knows no wife of Ssmbhaji of the name Campa. Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes to 
me under date 21st May, 1936.— ‘* I am inclined to think that Campa was the mother of that 
Madan Singh, an illegitimate son of Shambhiji, who was kept a prisoner in Aurangzeb’s camp 
along with Shabu after the fall of Raigad in 1689. " : 
7. Vide p. 161 of Saka-Kart& Shivaji by Rao Bahadur G. 8. Bardesai, 1925. Dealing with 
Symbols of Reyalty Rao Bahadur Sardesai observes:-— “ Shivaji made current certain special 
symbols of Royalty connected with the royal throne ( Simhasang ). Certain royal symbols like 
Jaripaths, Danka etc. were used in ancient times, These were renewod by Shivaji at the time 
of his coronation after giving them proper authority of the Sastras. The Bhagava Zend& was 
formerly used by many warriors. The Maratha Eardars used this flag generally while procee- 
ding to battle. Jaripatka was a dignified transformation of this flag. It was Shivaji who 
_ first made if a symbol of royalty, thcugh it was later adopted at several places in the Maratha 
Empire. The Jaripatka was not meant to be uged at all times in warfare but it was displayed 
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its exact significance and ascertain if it is identical (or otherwise) with 
the orange-coloured Bhagava Zenda of the Marathas so popular in the 
Maharastra. 

In the absence of contemporary descriptions of the Maratha banner8 
recorded in monographs we have to make the best of the expression used 
by Hari Kavi viz. uftsnareaqa, 

The Parijata flower proper is white but its stalk is of orange colour. 
How can we prove, therefore, that the expression qiftstaeaa7 means the 
Bhagava Zenda, the orange-coloured banner of the Marathas? I shall, 
however, record the evidence collected by me in favour of the identity of 
the Parijata dhvaja with the Bhagavad Zenda. This evidence is as follows:— 

(1) Hari Kavi wasa Deccani Brahmin resident of Surat as he 
himself states in his works, fragments of which have been preserved in 
the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute. He composed the Sambhu- 
rdjacarita by order? of Sambhaji’s minister Kavi KalaSa, whom he calls 
Krsna Pandita. He also composed his Haihayendracarita and its comm- 
entary Sambhuvildsika by order! of Sambhaji himself as stated by him 
in this work. It is, therefore, reasonable to infer that he knew Sambhaji’s 
banner very closely and consequently his description of itas Parijata- dhvaja 
is based on a direct knowledge of the banner. 

(2) Hari Kavi was a resident of Surat in Gujarat, where the orange 
-coloured stems of the white Parijata flowers are crushed for dying pieces 


on special occasions during processions. The Bhagava Zenda was used before Shivaji’s time 
by his father Shahaji. The foregoing genesis of our flags as it has come down to us appears to 
be acceptable. ” ( This is the substance of Rao Bahadur Sardesai’s remarks in Marathi about 
Royal Symbols ). 

8 Vide p. 280 of Shivaji and his Times by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 1919—Description of 
street procession at Raigarh: ‘‘ ( Shivaji) rode through the etreets of the capital in full military - 
procession......... seco With two royal banners Jaripathk’ and Bhagava Zenda borne aloft on two 
elephants walking in the van.” 

James Douglas on p. 173 of vol. I( 1893) of Bombay and Western India writes:— ‘' Shi- 
viji’s standard Bhagava Zanda was swallow-tailed and of a deep orange-colour but on a big day 
like this the Jaripatka or golden streamer the national ensign of the Marathas no doubt waved 
from the great arch which etill crowns the highest plateau of Raygarh. ” 

9. Vide verze 172 on folio 283 ( 20 ) of Sambhurajacarita: _ 

“a: oft candle qa Fone 
ferearrea fagaa: ae arog eqereqaga tl geV” 
10. Vide verse 3 10 of Ha of Bathayendracarita and commentary ( M3 No. 829 of ase ):— 


“ dengda frgerafe Ser. 
Raaaara efor fae aaaser |” 
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of cloth.11 The method of preparing red or orange colour from the stems 
of the Parijata flower appears to have been current from ancient times. 
Parijdta trees grow wild in large numbers on the Deogarh hill situated in 
Deogarh Baria between Dohad and Godhra in Gujarat. In view of this it 
would be reasonable to conclude that Hari Kavi meant by his expression 
** Parijdta dhvaja “* the orange-coloured banner of the Marathas known 
to us as the Bhagava Zenda. 


(3) In this connection it is interesting to note the association of 
the Pdrijata flower with red colour as recorded in literature as early as the 
Sth century A.D. Ina Jain work, called the RGjaprasniyasittra,!2 which 
is the 2nd Upaiga of the Svetambara Jain canon, Satra 15 mentions 
“ qfearr equ” ( afiwraega ) among the standards of comparison for 
red-coloured objects, the other standards being (1) aewafaz ( blood of a 
ram ), (2) warefaz ( blood of a hare), (8) avefax ( human blood), 
(4) aueefze (blood of a boar), (5) arfevefat (blood of a buffalo ), 
( 6 ) a1eeqatq ( young Indragopa insects ), (7) atefgaret ( early morning 
Sun), (8) avant (red glow of evening clouds), (9) qardaT (red 
colour of the half of the Gufija seed ’, (10) wyrega (the red Japd flower ), 
(11) fegeega (the red Kimsuka flower ) etc. 


In view of the references recorded above and in view of the influence 
of the classical Sanskrit literature on Hari Kavi'’s writings, the association 
of the Bhagava Zenda or the banner of the Marathas with the Parijdta tree 
( with all its legendary associations ) appears tome to be the happiest 
One devised by our poet to signify in one and the same expression not 


11. [am thankful to Mr. 8. P. Shukla, a Vaidya in Poona, for supplying me the following 
references from botanical works regarding the Parijata:— (i) “* qiigsias N.C. Cleineae, 
L. Nyctanthus arbortristis Linn— Native women and children collect them and separating the 
orange-coloured tubes from the white petals, dry them in the sun and preserve them for dying 
their clothes a beautiful buff or orange-colour ” —( Page 190 of The Materia Medica of the 
Hindus by Uday Chandra Dutt ). 


(ii) “ The flower stalks yield s fine, but fleating buff or erange-colour. To extract the 
dyes the dry flowers are boiled in water, one pound of flowers requiring ten gallons of water, 
which are evaporated til one gallon is left; the cloth is then dipped into the liquor and hung 
out to dye. Five yards of muslin ean thus be dyed with one pound of flowers. Bilk also takes the 
colour fairly well. "—( Page 247 of the Botanical Volume, Bombay Gaaeticer ). 


12. Ed. by Prof. N. V. Vaidys, of the Fergusson College, Poona, 1938, p. 64.— Iam 
thankful to Prof. Vaidya for having direeted my attention to this passages 
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only the orange colour} of the banner but its desire—yielding virtues as the 
Parijdta tree is called Kalpavrksa.14 

The references to the Maratha banner viz.the Bhagava Zenda in 
contemporary sources15 will throw more light onthe subject of this 
paper viz. the Parijdta-dhvaja mentioned by Hari Kavi in A. D. 1685. 
I have not been able to trace any such references though in later sources 
we find some references of the Jari-patkd. I shall, therefore, record 
these references in this paper witha request to the scholars of the 
Maratha history to publish contemporary references to the Bhagavad 
Zenda and the Jart-patka: — 

(1) A. D 1776 —Ina letter!6 dated Saka 1698 ( Pauga Suddha) 
from Raghunathrao Peshwa to Narasingrao Govind the Jari-patka is re- 
ferred to twice. Here the Peshwa assures the addressee that the Jari— 
patka would be presented to him when he has proved his competence 
for receiving it. 

(2) A.D. 1789—In Yddi No.13 (p.79 of Treaties, Agreements 
and Sanads17 1914 ) there is reference to Jari—patké lost on the battle-field. 


18. The Parijata colour is said to be a substitute for Saffron Colour. Sir George Watt 
(on p. 480 of his Commercial Products of India, London, 1908 ) gives substitutes for Saffron : 
“* Indian Chief Substitutes are : Carthanas and Nyctanthus"’ ( Parijate ).” 

14, Kalidasa refers to itin the Raghuvamia ( Fargas qUesita? —VI,6). It 
was one of the five trees of Paradise ( said to have bean produced at the churning of the ocean 
and come into the possession of Indra from whom it was wrested by Krsna and planted in the 
garden of his beloved Satyabhama. 

15. The Bombay Gazetteer ( vol. XVIII, pt. ii, pp. 228-9 ) records the tradition about the 
Bhagava Zenda current in the Maharastra:—* He ( Shivaji) choss the celebrated Ramdas Svami 
as his spiritual guide and aspired toa high character for sanctity. He iseven said to have 
offered all his territories to Ramdas Svami. The Svami had no need of lands but asked 
Shivaji to use tha colour of his clothes in the Bhagava Zenda or Saffron Banner.” 

16. Vide p. 66 of Trtiya - Sammelan-Vrita (1916), B. LS Mandal, Poona — Papers of 


the Bondhle family, ed. by B, V. Bhat—"‘ Satta faeaaa SHA Her wNy yaaa 
a dee at sftrzen fays ad aia Tele awa dewquiad qeara daa 
ata wa ass eat Radar aa qeat see as ah we09 grea 


aftazar RAUTA eT hat Ss »” Of. Surendranath Sen: Administrative System of the 


Marathas ( 1925 ), p. 639— ( Reward for Military Services ):——‘‘ Aftagir was conferred by Shivaji 
on his generals and officers of lesser rank as early as the seventeenth century. Similary the honour 
of carrying Jari Pataka, the golden standard conferred on distinguished Maratha generals, was 
also quite in accord with the Mughal custom. ”’ 

17. Published by Vad and Paraanis. — page 79, 


“gait THs BRA AS aed ad BK Wsasy seA ’ 
asied AS TA am are 1” 
This document is dated ‘ gaa aaqdla Wal Fa ash 9 (= A.D. 1782 ) 
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A clause in this agreement provides for the restoration of this Jari-patka 
but the opposite party is unable to restore it as it was lost on the battle 
field and could not be traced. 

(3) ¢. A.D. 1770 —In the Keladinrpavijayal8 of Lingana Kavi the 
following flags are mentioned:— 

(i) Yellow flag — Symbol of the Patshahas of Bhaganagar. 
(ii) — Do —Nizam Patshah. 

(iii) Red flag ~- Barid Patshah ( of Bedar ). 

(iv) “ sqxcard faa ”— Hasan Gangii Bommanna Patshah. 

(4) 4. D.1673 —Jayarama Kavi in the Parndlaparvatagrahanda- 
khy@na}9 or the story of the capture of the Panhala fort near Kolhapur 
describes Shivaji’s visit to the temple of the goddess Bhavani on the 
Pratapgad (Ch. IV, 24). This temple was adorned with flags ( vareifa: 
wweay ). This poem describes the visit20 of Shivaji to Ramdas Svami 
but it does not refer to the current tradition about the Bhagava Zenda Viz. 
that Ramdas Svami asked Shivaji to use the colour of his clothes for 
his banner. 


Kavindra Paramananda who composed his Sivabharata by order of 
Shivaji between A.D. 1661 and 1674 informs us that at the age of 12 
Shivaji was despatched by his father Shahaji to take charge of the 
province of Poona ( X, 23 —qaanfaaa ane: rane ). At this time 


18, Sivacaritra-vritasamgraha, P. B. Desai, B.I.8, Mandal, Poona, 1988 ( Kanadi Vibhaga, 
Khanda I). 


19. Ed. by S. M. Divekar with Marathi Translation, B.1.S. Mandal, Poona, 1923, p, 2& 
20. Ibid., ch. IV, vv. 16-20:— 


“aa: qhewant quqareated: | 
WS Tae: FARIA: 11 24 HI 
aa aa: Ay zea sea aa: Tas | 
AMAITAY AUS FAVA || LO I 
TU aN WH TaRTSHaT | 
Trenfiamndd area AG |) 2c 
Treat 4 Wa eel faeqey AF | 
qaarasaanans: carat i 8 A 
aah sent wf fafrarafs | 
faeran a qafaaneHa TA: Yat tl Re II 
say Shs ae Aeenaasset: |” 


“ Gosvadmi "’ in the above verses refers to Svimi Ramdas. 
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he was provided with all the paraphernalia?! of his office including tall 
flags ( vast: Tea: ), but we have no means of visualising the colour of 
these flags. 


Q1. Sivabharata, ch. X, 25-27 : — ad 


“aa: afanra amaafacatari: | 
Houses ar Taaceargsealy | VW I 
Ata asad: sant a yar | 
am oseaaraaARE ME Il 
anand Teyana fea | 


mifemreqeara goraftornaTTL || Vw |” 


Since this article was sent to the press Mr. 8.‘N. Joshi of the Bharata I. 8. Mandal, Poona, 
has published a note on the Management of Rayagadh fort in later Peshwa times (pp. 155-200 
‘of B..S.M. Quarterly, XX, No. 8--January 1940 ). In this paper Mr. Joshi gives details of the 
dead-stock on the fort at the beginning of 4.D. 1773 and the expenditure incurred on the upkeep 
of the guns, the royal throne, the outposts, piquets, guards, buildings, office establishment, 
patroling, national flag, holiday functions, worship of the deities, the contigents of soldiers etc. 
during the period 1778-1815 A.D. 


The entry about the national flag ( nifana ) is found on p. 189 ina list of A.D. 1813. It 
shows the expenditure on “ Jot” cloth and “ Kav geru ’’ and oil for painting the flag, In the 
Sivakivya composed in A.D. 1821 by Purusottama the Bhagava Zenda is called “ Gatrikakta 

pata ” or cloth besmeared with red-chalk ( Gairika ) colour. This Gairika is identical with 

“ Kav geru ’ colour mentioned above. Purusottama ( born A.D. 1756 and died 1856 ) describes 
the meeting of Ramadasa and Shivaji and Ramadaisa’s giving the Bhagava Zenda or‘ gatrikakia 
pata ” to Shivaji :-— 


“Darna Is Fa FEI a: | 
% 4 8 aay Ua @ @ Aan aaa Il 2 Ih” 


{ The Siva-Kivya is published by K. N. Sane and J. B. Modak in Kavyetihasasamgraha — 1884— 


87. A MS of this kavyaisin the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute — No, 81 of 1907- 
1915 ). 
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Between A. D. 1686 and 181] 


In my paper!on the “ Pari- 
jata-dhvaja of the Maratha King 
Sambhaji”” I recorded the follow- 
ing references to the Maratha 
banner:— 


(1) 4. D. 1685-Hari Kavi Court- 
poet of King Sambhaji, the son 
of Shivaji the Great, refers to 
Sambhaji’s banner as “ qifesa- 
vas” in two verses of his Sam- 
bhurdja-Carita, 


(2) A. D. 1776 - Reference to “aft- 
qzay”’ in a letter dated Saka 
1698. The Jaripatka was con- 
ferred as a mark of honour on 
the Maratha generals. 


(3) A. D. 1782- Reference to aft. 
geet lost on the battle field. 
A clause providing for the 
restoration of Jaripatké found 
in an agreement between two 
parties. 


(4) c. A. D. 1770-References in 
Keladinrpavijaya of Lingana 
Kavi to the yellow flags of the 
Patshahas of Bhdganagar and 
Nizam Shah and red flag of 
Barid Patshah ( of Bedar ), 


I tried to prove that the 
wiftaracast mentioned by Hari 
Kavi was identical with Bhagava 
ZendG@ or the  orange-coloured 
flag of the MMardthas as it is 
known to-day. This suggestion 
was accepted by many scholars 
but in the absence of any other 
early reference to the Maréatha 
banner indicative of its colour 
I could not effectively clarify 
the doubts of certain friends as 


regards the colour of the Marda- 
tha banner as used by Sambhdji. 


I propose to record, there 
fore, some” further evidence 
regarding the Bhagva Zenda of 
the Marathas, which clarifies the 
meaning of the term “ urfxsra- 
vast” used by Hari Kavi in A. D. 
1685. This evidence is as 
follows :— 


A, D. 1789-In the accounts of 
Shahn Chhatrapati, the 


Son of Sambhdji published 
in the Peshwa Daftar Selec- 


* Journal of S. M. Library (Tanjore ), Vol. III, pp- 1-8 
1. Vide Indian Historical Quarterly, XVI (1940 )» pp. 40—47. 
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tions by Rao Bahadur G. 8. 
Sardesai, we find some acc- 
ounts pertaining to the Cam- 
paign of Bassein of A.D, 
1739, 2 In these accounts the 
entry for 22nd May 1739 men- 
tions the expense for hoisting 
the flag of victory after the 
conquest of Bassein. This 
expense includes the following 
items :— 


Rs, 27-6-9- Materials for worship 
etc., 2-5—0— cloth for preparing the 
flag ( Zenda@) and dying it by the 
use of geri and oil as specified 
below : — 


2-0-0 geril = weight 5 sers. 
0-5-0 oi! = weight 1 ser. 


2-5-0 


It appears from the above 
entries that 10 pieces of Khddi 
cloth were purchased and dyed 
in the colour prepared by mix- 
ing ger and oil so that the colour 
may be fast and deep. As we 
(Sans. afta) means red chalk 


or ochre the colour produced by 
its mixture with oil is the cele- 
brated Bhagavé colour, which is 
used by the Sanydsis for their 
clothes. Evidently the associa- 


tion of this colour with Sanydsis 
Tater gave currency to the story 


about the presentation of Bha- 
gava Zenda by Saint Ramdas to 
Shivaji the Great. Whatever be 
the trath of this story the fact re- 
mains that the Maratha flag des- 
cribed as “ oiftara vas” in A. D. 
1685 is identical with the ‘ aqatl 
@zi’ hoisted up asa flag of vic- 
tory after the memorable Bassein 
Campaign of A. D. 1789. It is 
also identical with the “ dftarm 
qz” supposed to have been given 
to Shivaji the Great as described 
later in A. D. 1821 by Purusgot- 
tama Kavi in his Sivakavya in the 
following verse: — 
‘ aheraraed eas Tat Tye a | 
a a Fat wat UT @ a Fal aalsaaz |)’ 
N23 i 
In a list 3 of A.D. 1813 we find 


2. Peshwa Daftar Selection No. 830-— Miscellaneous Papers of Shahu and his First Two 


Peshwas 1923, p. 257. 


22-5~-1939- ‘aad wa wifsaradt amt aes ee ws F | 
QZ Ill SW Tl Yaa Gata aay 
QAI” Be WM Her STATA AMM 3° 
aren WE TAS GA 
TS AWA TS Sou 
[+ oe awa TS oo 


od |e 


8. Vide p. 189 of B. I. S. M. Quarterly, Poona, XX (19 10) No. 8, Mr. 8. N. Joshi’s note on 


the management of the Rayagad fort. 


16 
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the method of preparing Bhagavad 
Zenda repeated, as in this list 
the articles used for such prepara- 
tion are (i) “ jot” cloth, (2) “Kav 
geru’’ and (3) oil. It is clear, the- 
refore, that the method of prepa. 
ring the national flag in the 17th 


and 18th century remained unal- 
tered and continued even in the 
19th century. In view of this 
continuity it may be reasonable to 
identify the TIftsraqTs of Sambhajt 
with the wat #1 of Shahu hois- 
ted at Bassein in A. D. 1739. 


10. The Indian Bullock-Cart : its Pre-Historic 
and Vedic Ancestors * 


Mr, W. L. Murrell, Superintending Engineer, Bibar, in his paper on 
“ Roads in India and Australia- Our difficulties and some suggestions, ” 
presented before the last Roads Congress Session makes the following 
remarks | about the Indian Bullock-Cart :- 

“ Even greater than the difficulty of funds is the intolerable dictator- 
ship of the steel tyre of the Indian Bullock-Cart. This survivor of the 
Dark Ages in India is chiefly responsible for the complete stagnation of 
the development of our road technique and it is the steel tyre 2 that ( if 
allowed to persist ) will throttle the development of Agriculture, educa- 
tion and whatever goes to make a nation great.” Leaving engineers to 
settle the question of betterment of Indian roads by means of their road 
technique and the replacement of steel tyres by pneumatic rubber tyres, I 
shall record here some information about the bullock-cart in India and its 
antiquity in the light of literary and archaeological evidence. 

According to the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 8 which has some remarks 
about the Primitive Vehicle“ the earliest type of vehicle was the sledge, 
having no wheels and mounted on runners. From the sledge was evolved 
the rude cart with wheels made of wooden discs used for agricultural and 
other purposes for many centuries with few modifications. Such carts are 
still to be seen in Spain. Portugal and Mexico drawn bya pair of yoked 
oxen.’ We are further told that the requirements of war‘ and hunting 
had a marked effect on the general design of the vehicle. About 1500 
B. C. we find the Egyptian5 two-wheeled chariot in a high state of perfec- 

* The Poona Orientalist Vol. V, Nos. 2-3 pp. 144-151. 

1. Vide p. VI of New Review ( Calcutta ) August 1140 where these remarks are quoted. 

2. I have not examined the possibility cf Ancient Carts or Chariots, possessing steel tyres 
which now characterize the bullock-carts. If the existence of these tyres is proved by archaeo- 
logical and literary evidence Mr. Murrell’s criticism about them would be justified. It appears 
to me that the ancient chariot in India, Egypt etc. was entirely at the mercy of bad roads and 
hence the Vedic poet invoked the aid of the Gods Indra and Vanaspati in the Rgveda, III, 58 
(18-20 ). We must first prove that the steel tyre of the Indian bullock-cart of the present day 


is really a survivor of the so-called * Dark Ages in India " referred to by Mr. Murrell. 

8. Fourteenth Edition ( Vol. IV ) 1929, Page 928—artiole on Carriage. See also article on 
Cart ( p. 935 ). 

4. Compare the Epic war-chariot to which I have referred at the end of thia paper. 

5. Vide Egyptian Wall Paintings of the Tombs and Palaces of the XVIII and XIX 
eee ( 1600-1200 B. C.) by Ambrose Lansing, The Metropolitan Museum of Art,—New york, 


( Continued on next page ) 
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tion while the chariots of Assyrians, Greeks and Romans were the first 
carriages known to us. 

In the above remarks about the earliest type of vehicle no reference 
is found to the evolution of the Indian bullock-cart from remote antiquity. 
Whether the theory of the evolution of the rude cart with wheels of 
wooden discs from the sledge is applicable to the Indian bullock-cart or not, 
is also a matter for investigation by experts in the field of ancient Indian 
history and civilization. In view, however, of the present popular interest 
in bullocks and their breeding for the betterment of Indian Agriculture it 
is our duty to collect all possible information about the different types of 
bulls 1 known to ancient India from literary and archaeological sources. 
‘We must also reconstruct from fragmentary data the history of the Indian 
bullock-cart which had so much to do with Indian Agriculture from the 
remotest antiquity. 


Page 15—The Tomb of Ken-Amin ( No. 93 ) about 1480 B.C.— Nos. 47,48 —New year’s 
Gifts scene “ The Chariot is interesting for its inscription ‘‘ The Chariot of his majesty, ‘The 
Syrian by name’. Its wood was brought from To-niter in the country of Naharin.” The Chariot 
was @ novelty in Egypt and the Egyptians still made it of wood imported from Asia. A bow, 
a mace, and a poniard, a coat of scale armor, aud elaborately decorated quivers were included 
among the gifts. ”’ 

The Tomb of User-Het ( No. 56 ) — about 1430 B.C. 


51. Hunting from a Chariot. Egypt had not known horses or Chariots until the invasions 
of Hykscs and their early use by Egyptians was naturally in war. Here, however, User-Het has 
gone out hunting in his Chariot and iscreating havoc among the desert animals. The scene is 
unfinished, as may be seen not only by the omission of details but also by the blank columns 
where the inscription should be, 

The Tomb of Huy (No. 40—about 1855 B.C.—No. 103—‘ Furniture, shields and a 
Chariot. ” 

1. Vide p. 28 of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization by Sir John Marshall, Vol. I, 
London, 193!—** From the abundant remains of the humped Indian bulls met with in every 
stratum of the site ( most cf them, be it said, of young animals ) it is evident that the Indus 
valley must have been specially rich in this fine breed of cattle, which was closely allied to, 
if not identical with the magnificent white and grey breed still common in Sind, Northern 
Gujarat and Rajputana, but wholly different from the small humped cattle of Central India and 
the Dekkan. To what a pitch these magnificent creatures had been bred at this remote period 
amay be gauged from the life-like engravings of them on seals 329-40 one of which is reproduced 
on the front cover of this volume. — Besides the great humped cattle there was alsoa smaller 
short-horned and humpless species which is not infrequently represented among the terra-cotaa 
of this period, both in the Indus valley and Balucistan but of which no actual bones or horns 
have yet been identified. "’ 

In foot note 1, Marshall states that the humped bull must have been common at this time 
in Baluci:tan and appears to have been known in West Persia and Mesopotamia ( Cf. Ch. XVIII 
p- 347 ‘ but whether the breed in these countries was the same as in Sind it is not possible to 
determine. He rejects Colonel Sewell’s suggestion that these humped cattle were posterior to the 


-eheep and buffalo as the seals and other objects depicting these animals are found indiscriminately 
at all levels. 
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As the Mohenjo-daro Civilization is pre-historic and as it is the 
‘oldest known civilization of all civilizations that were nurtured by the 
Indian peninsula, its evidence regarding the bullock-cart must be treated 
With some deference in all investigation about the antiquity of the 
Indian bullock-cart. Fortunately for us the clay-models of toys discovered 
at Mohenjo-daro include clay-models of carts also along with those of 
other toys in which birds etc. are represented. The remarks! of Sir 
John Marshall regarding these clay-models of toys and in particular about 
the toy-carts are as follows: —— “ Birds might be mounted on wheels and 
oxen might be yoked to toy-carts (Plate CLIII, No. 24). These little 
toy-carts are particularly interesting as being amongst the earliest repre- 
sentations of wheeled vehicles known to us, approximately contemporary, 
that is to say, with the Chariot? depicted on a stone slab at Ur ( about 
$200 B.C. according to Mr. Wooley ) and the model of a wagon from 
Anau ( See infra Chap. XXVII, pp. 554-5). ”’ 

“ The toy-carts from Mohenjo-daro are all of terra-cota and for the 
most part of the type shown by Mr. Mackay on Plate CLIV where they 
are compared withthe modern farm-carts of Sind. There is a specimen 
however, from Harappa made of copper which seems as if it might rather 
have resembled the present-day ekka. Nodoubt many other children’s 
toys were made of less durable materials than terra-cota: and have peri- 
shed in the course of ages. ”’ 

The Copper-cart referred to Marshall in the above remarks is des- 
cribed 3 as follows :— 

“ Among other objects found a peculiar interest attaches to a very 
fragmentary two-wheeled miniature copper-cart ( Plate XXIII d). The 
axle, wheels, and the animal4 which were originally attached to it are mis- 


1. Vide p. 89 of Mohenjo-daro etc,, Vol. I, 1931. 
2. Cf. a sculptured relief of an Assyrian War-Chariot of about 650 B.C. in the Louvre 
(p. 56 of Oxfurd History of the World by Davies, 1987 ). This Chariot has two wheels ( with axle 
and spokes ) and an open box in which we find four men, one of which is the driver holding the 
reins of the horse yoked to the Chariot. By the side of the driver we find a man shooting an 
arrow from the bow in his hand. The remaining two men are shown with shields of a circular 
type in their hands. On p. 160 we find a photo of an Etruscan Chariot which is bronze-work 
(in the Metropolitan Museum, New York ). ‘I his Chariot also has two wheels with axle and spokes, 
and a long pole with yoke, the two ends of which are curved downwards to fit the necks of 
animals to be yoked to it. The Chariot is occupied by two persons. On page 184 picture of a 
Roman Chariot race from a Roman Mosaic in Britain is given. Here we find four two-wheeled 
Chariots in motion, each drawn by two horses. These races were very popular in ancient Rome, 
3. Vide p. 105 of the Report of the Arch Survey of India for 1926-27 — Exploration 
at Harappa. 
4. Was this animal a bullock or a horse ? 
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sing. The cart is open, front and back, provided with shafts and relieved 
on the gabled roof and sidewalls with lozenge and cross-shaped patterns. 
The driver is seated in front on a raised seat.” 

The foregoing description about the two-wheeled carts represented 
by a clay-model and a miniature copper-model found at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa respectively eatablish beyond challenge the existence of two- 
wheeled vehicles in these two regions in pre-historic times. Whether 
these two-wheeled vehicles were evolved from sledges in earlier on Indian 
soil as suggested by the writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica with res- 
pect to European civilization we cannot say at present. 

Let us now record some evidence regarding the two-wheeled vehicle 
froin some literary sources connected with the Aryan Civilization. In 
the Rgveda, the earliest record of the Aryan race, there are numerous re- 
ferences tu bulls, cows, buffaloes as also to cars and chariots.1 The best 
reference for our present purpose is furnished by Sakia 58 of the Third 
Mandala of the Rgveda. This Sikta or hymn contains practically a termino- 
logy for the different parts of the Chariot and its equipment as follows :— 

(1) The Chariot is called <arza, 


(2) It was made of the timber of the afaz tree and the faq tree. 

(3) It was a means of travel and hence is called aa. 

(4) It was drawn by two bulls (ma¥) which are also called by 
the word aaa@q, 


1. Vide Index tothe Translation of the Rgveda by Griffith, Vol. I. 1896, pp. 10, 18, 
109, 261, 275, 144, 281, 287, 375, 612, 644 and Vol. II, ( 1897 ) pp. 228, 3038, 351, 860, “7:8. 

Sce also Mr. G. T. Date’s Art of War in Ancient India ( 1929 ) Chapter V on War Animals 
and War Vehicles, ( pp. 43-51 ), Mr. Date describes the Charlot of Vedic Aryans with following 
particulars :— 

(1) Two wheels, (2) arim/(pavi ), (3) a felly ( pradhi ), spokes ( ara ), nave ( #4bhi). 
The rim and felly constituted the nem. The hole in the nave was called Kha into which the 
end of the axle was put. Solid wheels were sometimes used. The axle (aksa ) was made of 
arata wood and the body of the chariot ( Kofa ) was placed above it. There were seats for war- 
riors { vandhure or garta. ) Ordinarily there wasapcle, one end of which passed through the 
yoke, the other being attached to the axle. The pole and yoke were tied together. The yoke 
was placed onthe necks of horses. Rafmior Rafand means reins and Kata denotes a whip. 
Two horses were commonly used. Sometimes three or more were also employed. A pcor man 
had to be content with one horse which then ran between two poles. The pole was a hundred 
and eighty eight anguls long, the axle a hundred and four and the yoke, eighty six. Besides 
horses, asses ( gardabha ) and mules ( a‘vatari ) were also used to draw the Chariot. ( Bee Vedic 
Index by Keith and Macdonell, pp. 201 ff. ). 

Mr. Date states further that the Epic Chariot did not materially differ form the Vedic Car. 
He then describes the Epic Chariot on p. 47. 

( Mr. Date does not refer to the Syandana or Chariot drawn by bulls described in Stkta 53 
of Mandala III of Rgveda. Perhaps the Horse Chariot was used asa war-vehicle while the 
bullock Chariot was meant for ordinary travel. ) 
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(5) Its azle is called aa, 
(6) Its pole was called £41. 


(7) Its yoke is termed 47, 

(8) Its fellies are denoted by the word sf, 

(9) Its yoke-pins are called qraeq which Sadyana explains as 

“ waaaits ates ” because they were liable to slip out. 

The Vedic poet, the author of this hymn, invokes god Indra and 
Vanaspati or the ‘‘ sovereign of the wood” to keep the Chariot and its 
parts in good trim so that the traveller may reach his home safely without 
any mishap on the way. 1 

The detailed information about the Chariot recorded above is found 
in verses or Rks? 17, 18,19 and 20 of Hymn 53 of Mandala III of the 
Rgveda and it gives us a Vivid idea of the two-wheeled vehicle current 
in the Vedic age. References tothe Chariot in later 8 Sanskrit literature 


1. Tho safety of travellers in the Vedic Chariot was of course greater than that now furni- 
shed by our motor lorries and aeroplanes and still the men of the Vedic age invoked the gods 
for their safety in travel. The prayer of modern travellers, if at all they think of safety, is 
that the driver is not in a drunken state or the pilot has the necessary license for his ability to 
pilot his passenger-plane safely. 

2. I reproduc below the translation of these Rks as given by Griffith (p. 875 of Vol. I ):— 

‘17. Strong be the pair of Oxen, firm the axles, let not the pole slip nor the yoke be broken. 
May Indra keep the yoke-pins from decaying; attend us thou, whose fellies are un-injured. 

18. O Indra, give our bodies strength, strength to the bulls who draw the wains. 

Strength to our seed and progeny that they may live, for thou art he who giveth strength. 


19. Enologe thee in the heart of Khayar timber, in the Car wrought of Sisapa put 
firmness, 


Show thyself strong, O Axle, fixed and strengthened, throw us not from the Car whereon 
we travel. 


20. Let not this Sovran of the wood leave us forlorn or injure us, 

Safe may we be until we reach our homes, and rest us and unyoke,”” 

We can imagine from the above description of a Chariot in motion the mental con- 
dition of persons travellin, init. The experience of those Vedic users of this bullock-chariot 
without springs or spring-cusbions must have been practically the same as we get while trave- 
lling in a bullock-cart to villages not so much on P. W. D. roads as on Local Board roads. We 
now invoke the aid of the Engineers at Indraprastha ( Delhi) to provide a pattern of the 
bullock-chariot which would ensure ease and comfort to the Indian villager. 

8. The Chandogya Upanisad which was composed before Buddha and Panini ( \Winternits : 
History of Indian Literature 1, p. 236 ) refers to MZ or Car :— 


MSTA THAT AWA HIRING eto. ” 
( p, 181 of Anandashram Series No. 14 of 1890} @f, 3,— IV,1, 8 The Mahabhasya of 


Patafijali contains numerous references to HZ ( Wh, za, arate, THT , wale- 
Wy, =z — Vide p. 1009 of Tdex to Mahabhasya, B. O. R. Institute, Poona ). 
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are too numerous to be recorded in this paper, which is confined to the 
Indian bullock-cart in its earliest form. In the Buddhist literature as also 
in the early Jain literature there are plenty of references to the vehicles 
which are worth studying with a view to see what types of vehicles and 
their equipment were in vogue in the post-Vedic period upto the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

Mr. G. T. Date! refers to the oldest Indian war-car as represented 
in the paintings of a Sumerian King? who reigned in 1495 B.C. He- 
observes that this chariot 3 closely resembles the two-wheeled car found 
in the Sanchi bas-reliefs drawn by two horses. On the railing of the 
Barhut‘ Stipa also we find a four-horse Chariot. These are representa- 
tions of cars drawn by horses and not by bullocks and hence do not enable 
us to visualise clearly the pattern of the ancient bullock-cart as such 
which may have been current in those days and used for agricultural 
purposes. 5 


The use of chariots in the Mahabharata was very common. These chariots consisted of two 
wheels only ( . glafaat z weeny aR”? — Vanaparvan ). Vide page 510 to £24 of Wal- 
FARA SUAEIz by ©. V. Vaidya, Poona, 1922, on p. 518. Mr. Vaidya gives description of 


Rathas ( wyana ) some points from which I note below :-- 


(1) The Epic Chariot was drawn by four horses. 

(2) The Chariot as well as the horses were well decorated, 

(3) The Chariot had a top { resembling a temple dome ) which held a fluttering flag bear- 

ing characteristic colour and symbol of each warrior. 

(4) The Chariot had a big drum onit. Some Chariots had two mrdahgas which produ- 

ced soucd when the Chariot was in motion. 

This is a typical war Chariot and it presents a vivid contrast to the Vedic. bullock-drawn 
cart or Chariot 1eferred to in Rgveda, I, 53 ( 18-20 ). 

1. drt of War etc, 1929, p. 49. : 

2, This King is Thothmes ill (1495B.C.). Vide Plates XVI and XXIX of Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I. 

3. This Chariot is said to have been presented by Indian Charioteers to the Sumerian sove- 
reign. It resembles the Sanchi Chariot with two wheels and an open box behind. It has one 
pole with a yoke at theend but the Sanchi Chariot has one long pole in the middle and two 
short shafi» on the sides. The yokeis attached to the middle one. I think the Sanchi chariot 
resembles in point of construction the bullock-carts used in Konkan acd other parts of the 
Deccan. 

4. The Barhut Car h7s four horses yoked in one line. Mr. Date states that ‘* Chariots are 
engraved on the terra-cota plaque from Bhita andthe Copper lot&é from Katu ( Indo-Ary. p. 
839). Like the Sanchi Car they are open on all sides, ”” 

5. This study of the Indian bullock-cart and allied vehicles is by no means exhaustive. I 
have supplied a short summary of it to the Agricultural Engineer to the Government of Bombay 
in response to an inquiry from him in this matter in August 1940. I trust, however, it would 


be of some uso to laymen, if not to the experts in the field of ancient Indian Culture and Civi- 
lization. 


11. Carriage-Manufacture in the Vedic Period 
And in Ancient China in 1121 B. C.* 


In the Vedie Index! by Keith and Macdonell we get the following 
information about the Chariot ( ratha) of Vedic Aryans :— 

(1) Ratha meant in the Rgveda and Jater a‘ chariot’ as opposed to 
anas (cart ) though the distinction is not absolute. Of differences in the 
structure of the two we have no information, except that the Kha ( nave 
hole ) in the wheel of the chariot was greater than in that of the cart. 

(2) As arule the chariot had two wheels ( cakra ). 

(3) The wheel consisted of arim (pavi),a felly ( pradhi ), spokes 
(ara ) and a nave ( nabhya ). 

(4) The rim and the felly constituted the nemi. 

(5) The hole in the nave is called kha. 

(6) The end of th axle was inserted into kha. 

(7) The term ang may denote the extremity of the axle that was 
inserted in the nave or the lynch-pin used to keep that extremity in the 
Wheel. 

(8) Sometimes a solid wheel was used. 

(9) The axle (aksa) was in some cases made of ( aratu ) wood, and 
round its ends the wheel revolved. 

(10) The axle was attached to the body of the chariot ( kosa, ), 
which was also called Vandhura meaning the “ seat” of the chariot. 

(11) The chariot of the ASvins is called “tri-vandhura” and “ tri- 
cakra”’ i.e. a chariot with three seats and three wheels. Zimmer, however, 
considers such a chariot as purely mythical. 

(12) Garta denoted the seat of the warrior. 

(13) The pole of the chariot (isd, prauga ) was at right angles to 
the axle. Normally there was one pole on either side of which the horses 
Were harnessed. 

(14) A yoke ( yuga ) was laid across the necks of the horses. The 
pole was passed through the hole in the yoke (kha or tardman ) and 
the yoke and the pole were tied together. 

(15) The horses were tied by the neck (griva) where the yoke 
Was placed and also at the shoulder, presumably by traces fastened toa 
bar of wood at right angles to the pole, or fastened to the ends of the pole, 

* Annals ( B. O. B. Institute ); Vol. XXVII, pp. 288-802. 
1" See Vol, II, pp. 201-208. 
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are too numerous to be recorded in this paper, which is confined to the 
Indian bullock-cart in its earliest form. In the Buddhist literature as also 
in the early Jain literature there are plenty of references to the vehicles 
which are worth studying with a view to see what types of vehicles and 
their equipment were in vogue in the post-Vedic period upto the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

Mr. G. T. Date! refers to the oldest Indian war-car as represented 
in the paintings of a Sumerian King? who reigned in 1495 B.C. He 
observes that this chariot 3 closely resembles the two-wheeled car found 
in the Sanchi bas-reliefs drawn by two horses. Onthe railing of the 
Barhut‘ Stipa also we find a four-horse Chariot. These are representa- 
tions of cars drawn by horses and not by bullocks and hence do not enable 
us to visualise clearly the pattern of the ancient bullock-cart as such 
which may have been current in those days and used for agricultural 
purposes. 5 


The use of chariots in the Mahabharata was very common. These chariots consisted of two 

S 
wheels only ( “ glafaai & weft a”? — Vanaparvan ). Vide page 510 to 524 of Agl- 
HITAAl STATI by C. V. Vaidya, Poona, 1922, on p. 518. Mr. Vaidya gives description of. 


Rathas ( Tyga ) some points from which I note below :—- 


(1) The Epic Chariot was drawn by four horses. 

(2) The Chariot as well as the horses were well decorated, 

(3) The Chariot had a top ( resembling a temple dome ) which held a fluttering flag bear- 

ing characteristic colour and symbol of each warrior. 

(4) The Chariot hada big drum onit. Some Chariots had two mrdaigas which produ- 

ced soucd when the Chariot was in motion. 

This is a typical war Chariot and it presents a vivid contrast to the Vedic.. bullock-drawn 
cart or Chariot referred to in Rgveda, I, 53 ( 18-20 ). 

1. drt of War etc. 1929, p. 49. . 

2. This King is Thothmes ilI (1495B.C. ), Wide Plates XVI and XXIX of Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I. 

3. This Chariot is said to have been presented by Indian Charioteers to the Sumerian sove- 
reign. It resembles the Sanchi Chariot with two whéels and an open box behind. It has one 
pole with a yoke at theend but the Sanchi Chariot has one long pole in the middle and two 
short shafts on the sides. The yokeis attached to the middle one. I think the Sanchi chariot 
resembles in point of construction the bullock-carts uszd in Konkan acd other parts of the 
Deccan. 

4. The Barhut Car hs four horses yoked in one line. Mr. Date states that ‘ Chariots are 
engraved on the terra-cota plaque from Bhita and the Copper loté from Katu ( Indo-Ary. pe 
839). Like the Sanchi Car they are open on all sides, *’ 

5. This study of the Indian bullock-cart and allied vehicles is by no means exhaustive. 1 
have supplied a short summary of it to the Agricultural Engineer to the Government of Bombay 
in response to an inquiry from him in this matter in August 1940. I trust, however. it would 
be of some use to laymen, if not to the experts in the field of ancient Indian Culture and Civi- 
lization. 


11. Carriage-Manufacture in the Vedic Period 
And in Ancient China in 121 B. C.* 


In the Vedic Index 1 by Keith and Macdonell we get the following 
information about the Chariot ( ratha) of Vedic Aryans :- 

(1) Ratha meant in the Rgveda and later a‘ chariot’ as opposed to 
anas (cart ) though the distinction is not absolute. Of differences in the 
Structure of the two we have no information, except that the Kha ( nave 
hole ) in the wheel of the chariot was greater than in that of the cart. 

(2) As a rule the chariot had two wheels ( cakra ). 

(3) The wheel consisted of arim (pavi),a felly ( pradhi ), spokes 
(ara ) and a nave ( nabhya ). 

(4) The rim and the felly constituted the nemi. 

(5) The hole in the nave is called kha. 

(6) The end of th axle was inserted into kha. 

(7) The term ang may denote the extremity of the axle that was 
inserted in the nave or the lynch-pin used to keep that extremity in the 
wheel. 

(8) Sometimes a solid wheel was used. 

(9) The axle ( aksa ) was in some cases made of ( aratu ) wood, and 
round its ends the wheel revolved. 

(10) The axle was attached to the body of the chariot ( koSa,), 
Which was also called Vandhura meaning the “ seat’ of the chariot. 

(11) The chariot of the ASvins is called “ tri-vandhura” and “ tri- 
cakra”’ i.e. a chariot with three seats and three wheels, Zimmer, however, 
considers such a chariot as purely mythical. 

(12) Garta denoted the seat of the warrior. 

(13) The pole of the chariot (isd, prauga ) was at right angles to 
the axle. Normally there was one pole on either side of which the horses 
were harnessed. 

(14) A yoke ( yuga ) was laid across the necks of the horses. The 
pole was passed through the holein the yoke (kha cr tardman) and 
the yoke and the pole were tied together. 

(15) The horses were tied by the neck (grivd) where the yoke 
was placed and also at the shoulder, presumably by traces fastened toa 
bar of wood at right angles to the pole, or fastened to the ends of the pole, 


* Annals ( B. O. Be Inctitute ); Vol. XXVII, pp. 288-802. 
1 See Vol. II, pp. 201-208. 
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if that is to be regarded as of triangular shape, wide at the foot and coming 
to a point at the tip. 

(16) The words rasmi and raSana seem to denote “‘ traces.’’ They 
may also denote the “ reins” which were fastened to the bit ( perhaps 
$ipra ) in the horse’s mouth. 

(17) The driver controlled the horses by reins and urged them on 
with a whip ( kaSa ). 

(18) Lhe girths of the horse were called kaksya. 

(19) Normally two horses were yoked to the chariot but three or 
four were also frequently used for this purpose. It is not certain whether 
the extra horse was attached in front or at the side. Perhaps both modes 
were in use. Even five steeds were employed. 

(20) Horses were normally used for chariots. Sometimes asses 
{ gardabha ) or mules ( asvatari ) were also used. 

(21) The ox was employed for drawing carts and in fact derived 
its name “ anadvaha” from this use. Sometimes a poor man had to be 
content with a single steed which then ran between too shafts. 

( 22) In the chariot the driver stood on the right while the warrior 
was on the left, as indicated by his name Savyestha or Savyestha ( The 
Greek notices speak of two warriors and a charioteer ). He could also sit 
when he wanted for the chariot had seats and an archer would naturally 
prefer to sit while shooting his arrows. 

(23) The dimensions of the chariot are given in the Sulba Satra 
of Apastamba at 188 angulis ( finger—breadths ) for the pole, 104 for the 
axle and 86 for the yoke. 

(24) The material used in the construction of the chariot was wood, 
except for the rim of the wheel.! 

( 25 ) Many other parts of the chariot are mentioned suchas Anka, 
Nyanka, Uddhi, Paksas Patalya, Bhitrij, Rathopastha, Rathavadhana but 
their names are often obscure in meaning. 

(26) The Vedic Index further records the following terminology 
connected with Ratha ( chariot ) :- 

RathakdGra — Chariot-maker. In the Atharva-veda the Rathakara already 
forms a caste. 

Ratha-grsta — Skilled charioteer. 

Ratha-cakra — Chariot wheel. 


1. The chariot used st a bridal procession was made of Salmali wood ( Rv. X, 85,20). In 
Ry. III. 53 the chariot ( syandana ) is said to be made of the timber of Khadira tree and the 
Siméapa tree (vide my paper on “ The Indian Bullock-cart: Its Vedic and Prehistoric Ances- 
tors ” in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. V, pp. 144-151). 
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Ratha-carsana — perhaps means ‘ pathway of the chariot. ” 
Rathajati —‘* driving swiftly in a chariot ’’ or a proper name. 
Ratha-nabhi ~ nave of the chariot wheel. 
Ratha-mukha — fore-part of a chariot. 
Ratha-vahana - A movable stand to hold a chariot. The Greeks had such 
stand on which the chariot rested when out of use. 
Ratha-Sirsa — The head of the chariot. 
Ratha-sanga — Hostile encounter of chariots. 
Rathaksa— Axle of the chariot. 
Rathahnya — A day’s journey by chariot. 
Rathin and Rathi - One who goes in a chariot ( both the driver and 
warrior ). 
Rathitara —‘* good charioteer ”, name of a teacher. 
Rathestha — Car-fighter. 
Rathopastha - the bottom of the chariot on which the driver and the 
fighter stand. 

The foregoing information about the chariot of the Vedic Aryans sho- 
ws clearly the wide-spread use of the chariot during the Vedic period, for 
which the lower limit according to Macdonell is 500 B.C. and the upper 
limit is ‘ not much earlier than 1200 B.C.’’ The references to chariot— 
terminology collected in the Vedic Index are very interesting as they show 
the art of chariot-manufacture in a sufficiently developed condition. One, 
however, fails to notice in these references any detailed description of the 
chariot~manufacture as we find in Kautilya’s chapter on “The Superin- 
tendent of Chariots’’ (chapter XXXIII of Book II, pp. 155-156 of Eng. 
Trans. of Arthasdstra, 1929), In this chapter Kautilya observes :—~ 

“ The functions of the Superintendent of horses will explain those 
ofthe Superintendent of chariots. The Superintendent of chariots shall 
attend to the construction of chariots. The best chariot shall measure 10 
purusas 1 (=96 afgulas) in height and 12 purugas in width. After this 
model, 7 more chariots with width decreasing by one purusa successi- 
vely down to a chariot of 6 purwsas in width shall be constructed. He 
shall also construct chariots of gods ( deva-ratha) festal chariots ( pusy- 
aratha ),2 battle - chariots ( Sangr@mika), travelling chariots ( pariya- 
nika ), chariots used in assailing an enemy’s strongholds ( parapurabhiya- 
ntka ) and training chariots. 


1. Meyer interprets that a chariot shall have space for 10 to 12 men. 
2. Chariots used for festive occasions, such as coronation etc. Commentary. 
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He shall also examine the efficiency in the training of troops in 
shooting arrows, in hurling clubs and cudgels, in wearing mail armour, 
in equipment, in charioteering, in fighting, seated on a chariot and in 
controlling chariot horses, 

He shall also attend to the accounts of provision and wages paid to 
those, who are either permanently or temporarily employed ( to prepare 
charicts and other things ). Also he shall take steps to maintain the emp- 
loyed contented and happy by adequate reward (yogyaraksanusthanam )1 
and ascertain the distance of roads. ” 


In the foregoing lines we get some idea about the construction of 
chariots of different types for different purposes, the war-chariots being 
of course the main object of the care and supervision of a state officer 
“the superintendent of chariots."” Though Kautilya lays down the mea- 
surements of different chariots he does not describe the details of the con- 
struction of the different parts of the chariots. One wonders if there exis- 
ted any treatise on chariot~ manufacture prior to Kautilya or posterior 
to him, Had such a treatise been available we would have known more 
details about chariot-manufacture in ancient India than what we can 
gather by collecting together stray references to chariots of the Vedic 
and the post-Vedic period of Indian history. In the absence of sucha 
special treatise, Kautilya’s remarks quoted above have a special histori- 
cal significance for the history of chariot-manufacture in Ancient India. 


Let us now see the progress of chariot-manufacture made in out- 
side countries synchronously with the Vedic period. In this connection I 
shall record in this paper some evidence of a Chinese text of B.C. 1121, 
which describes in detail the manufacture of carriages as current in 
China, at this time and even before this date. This text is no other than 
“The Ceremonial Usages 2 of the Chinese, B. C. 1121,’ as prescribed in 
the ‘Institutes of the Chow Dynasty Strung as Pearls’’ or Chow Le 


1. Some take this to mean “ tokeep the employed at a safe distance form the intrigues of 
enemies ’' — Commentary. 

2. Translated from the original Chinese, with Notes, by William Raymond Gingell, 
Interpreter to Her Majesty’s Consulate, Foo Chow Foo, London, 1852. Lin Kow Hwale, the 
teacher of the Translator has added a Preface tothe Translation, from which I note some 
particulers:—— (1 ) England had commercial intercourse with China from the beginning of the 
Ming dynasty (1643 ). In 1842 a British Consul was established at the Five Ports. English- 
men were allowed to employ Chinese teachers, Gingell went to China from India in a troop- 
ship in 1842 and while at Nanking studied Chinese poetry, writings and literature. The Pre- 
face was written in 1849.-~ The Preface by the compiler, Hoo Peih Seang printed in this 
translation is dated 1797. This Preface states that the Chow le classic originated in 1108 B. C. 
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Kwan Choo” (being an abridgement of the Chow Le classic by Hoo Peih 
Seang, designated Mung Chew ). Gingell states that his translation 
affords ‘some insight into the forms and usages of the Chinese, who are 
to the present day but little changed from what they were nearly 3000 
years ago. Few would give them credit for so much civilization at this 
remote period.”” In view of these remarks about the antiquity of the 
Chinese classic I was tempted to go through Mr. Gingell’s translation, 
keeping constantly in my mind the state of Indian civilization about 1000 
B. C. as disclosed by the Vedic and early post-Vedic literature. Among 
other things the remarks in this Translation about chariot -manufacture 
or rather carriage - manufacture in China 3000 years ago interested me 
very much in view of my interest in the history of Indian carriage — manu- 
facture form the Vedic times onwards. I shall, therefore, record below 
the information about the Chinese chariots and other vehicles as disclosed 
by Mr. Gingell’s Translation. Pages 18-26 are devoted to carriages and 
banners which ‘‘ required due distinction ” like the “palace dresses and 
other majestic pomps ”’ of the King. 
Page 18 —“ The Kin Keu had charge of the orders of government 
as regards the State Carriage.”’ 
(1)— Yu loo wasa “gem-ornamented chariot’’ used on the 
occasion of offering sacrifice. 
(2) — Kin loo carriage was employed on great occasions. 
( 3) —~ Seang loo chariot was used when going to audiences. 
(4) — Kth loo carriage bound with leather was used on military 
occasions. 
(5) — Muh loo chariot was employed on hunting expeditions. 
These were five equipages of the King. 
(1) — Chung tee chariot was used by the queen when she accom- 
panied the King to sacrifice. 
(2)-~ Yeu tee carriage was used by the queen when she visited 
the King. 
(3)— Gan Keu equipage was made use of when the queen visited 
the King in court. . 
Page 19(4)—~Tee Keu chariot was used by the queen when she 
went to pluck the mulberry. 
(5)-- Neen Keu carriage was employed by the queen when 
she moved within the precincts of the palace. 
These were the five equipages of the queen. 
— Officers beneath the King made use of — 
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(1) Hea Cheun-— a carriage with various colours and carved. 

— Nobles used (2) Hea man— a carriage painted with various co- 

lours but not engraved or carved. 

—- High officers used (3) Meh Keu— carriages varnished black and 

not painted. 

— Sze made use of (4) Tseen Keu — a carriage with no colour 

excepting the original colour of the wood. 

— People made use of (5) Yuh Keu — carriage with a box behind 

for stowing baggage etc. 

Thus each carriage had its distinctive uses high or low. Teen loo 
officer was “ inspector of chariots."” The Keu poh looked after attendant 
coaches attached to the war chariots of different varieties. The Jung Yew 
looked after military weapons and attendants attached to the war -—chari- 
ots. — The text then mentions several officials with several duties connec- 
ted with King’s chariots. 

Page 20— The most honourable of all was Tae Yue “ chief chari- 
oteer’’ who was attached to Yu Joo chariot which was 
accompanied by a special tune when moving slowly, and 
by a different tune, when moving rapidly; bells on the 
trappings of horses and on the carriage keeping due 
unison and time to the tune played. 

The foregoing information about the different types of chariots and 
their distinctive uses shows the highly developed condition of the chariot— 
manufacture. The following extract is, however, highly informative. It 
takes a general survey of the principles of carriage-building as it was 
carried on 3000 years ago :~— 

“ We now come to notice the manufacture of the carriages. The 


book Kaou Kung Ke states that the yew yu she (Imperial Title of Shun - 
£254 B.C.) esteemed pottery. 


The Hea how she ( lmperial title of Ta Yu-ee04 B.C.) delighted in 
handt-craft and building; and the men of the Yin dynasty (1872 B.C.) 
esteemed house-hold furniture. The men of the chow dynasty ( 1121 B.C.) 
paid particular regard to carriages, Hence there was a multiplicity of work- 
men employed in their manufacture. Carriages were in abundance. Tak- 
ing a general survey of the principles of Carriage—building, it was desirable 
that the parts of the wheel should be solid, firmly joined, and well fitted, 
and that the wheel should be exactly rounded, so that it should be light and 
firm upon the ground: were it otherwise than solid and well joined, it 
would not be durable; and were it not accurately rounded it would not 
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cevolve quickly. If the wheels were too high, persons would find difficulty 
in getting into the carriage; and if on the other hand they were too low, 
the vehicle would weigh and press down upon the horse when ascending & 
slope. To this end, the wheels of the war-chariot (Jung Kew) were six 
covids six inches in height; the “ hunting carriage” ( Teen Keu ), six covids 
three inches and the wheels of the carriage in common use were six covids 
siz inches. Those wheels which were six covids six inches in height had 
the nave or perforation for the azle three covids three inches high and the 
flat bottom of the body of the carriage with its two Leang puh (=two 
pieces of wood on either side, which supported the body of the carriage 
and under which the axle lay ) placed on the top thereof, formed altoge- 
ther a height of four covids! from the ground. The men were in stature 
eight covids? and the steps for getting up and down required to be in due 
proportion. The Lunjin made the wheels, and the To hue prepared the 
three materials (for the wheel ), a proper season being fixed for the pre- 
paration of each. The nave ( Kuh) was required to revolve quickly, the 
spokes to be straight and firm and the outer band of the wheel well braced 
and durable. On looking at the wheel a little distance off, it was desira- 
ble that it should revolve gracefully and smoothly; and when looking at 
it close, that it should be accurately rounded, and rest lightly on the 
ground: nothing else was required but that it should be circular. The 
spokes, viewed from a short distance should appear small and fine; and 
on looking closer, the ends should exactly tit the outer band of the wheel: 
nothing else was required but that they should be all set in evenly, and be 
firm and straight. On looking at the nave at a short distance, the project- 
tng part of it should appear convex, and on close examination its lining, or 
casing of leather should be evenly and firmaly bound on, without loose 
edges: nothing else was required but that it should be suitable for speed. 
On looking at the convex side of the spokes ( Kang), it was desirable that 
the ends which entered the outer band of the wheel should be correctly 
adjusted; and on exXamining the ends which entered the nave, that they 
Should be well and regularly set: then, although the wheel might be 
broken, they would not be distorted ( or out of place). The rule followed 
in cutting the nave was to mark off exactly the ying and yang (male and 
female ) principles of wood. If the nave of the wheel were too small and 
long, it caused the spokes to be much crowded ; and if too large and short, 


1. A Covid is supposed to have been eomewhat smaller than the one now in use. 


2. ACovidis10 Chinese inches; and 2 covids6 inches = 1 yard English; so that the 
stature of the men was upward of 9 feet. : 
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it was unsteady and dangerous. The nave was required to be straight in 
appearance, and the building evenly put on. When glue was made use of 
it was required thick; and when sinews were applied, they were twisted 
many times. When the wheel was required for travelling over marshy 
places, it was essential that it (the rim of the wheel ) should be thin and 
sharp; and when for hill travelling, flat. The compass was used to de- 
termine its true circle, and the square to ascertain distortion. The wheel 
was suspended or balanced to determine the straightness of the spokes; 
and it was placed in water to observe if it became equally immersed; 1 
and millet—grain was used to measure the holes for the spokes, in order 
that they should be all of one size;the two wheels were weighed by the 
balance to ascertain that they were equal. 

Hence, to use the compass, apply the square, mark the gravity of 
water, suspend measure and weigh was denominated Kwo Kung, “ excell- 
ent work,” 


The Keu jin made the carriage commonly in use among the people. 
The handle of the axe used was three covids long and the nave of the 
wheel was half of the length of this, or one-sixth, The spokes were one 
Ko “ axe— handle”, and a half in length or four covids five inches. 


These were the established rules for the large carriage or cart. 
When this vehicle was required for travelling over marshy ground, the 
nave was made short, and when over hilly ground, long. For travelling 
over marshy places, the outer circumference of the wheel was required 
to be made of wood bent outward on itself (the timber being cut in half ); 
and for hilly ground it was bent laterally or sideways. The wheel was 
three Ko or nine covids in height, the carriage-bor behind eight covids, 
and the yuen, or shafts were thrice as long as the wheels were high, or 
twenty-seven covids. This differed from the pole of the small military 
carriage, as the latter was only fourteen covids four inches long. The space 
between the poles, or the shafts, was six covids and the yoke was six covids 
long. This differed from the yoke of the small carriage, which was six 
covids six inches. 

Now the large-carriage shafts were called yuen and the small-carriage 
pole chow : the yoke of the one ( gih ), differed from the yoke of the other 
( Hang ); for in the large carriage? two shafts were used with one ox 


between them; hence the gih was shorter, and the space between the 


1. That one part was not heavier than another. 


2, The large carriage was drawn by one oz, the small carriage by two or more horses with 
a pole between them. 
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shafts was necessarily more narrow. The small carriage ( see cut ) had one 
pole with a pair of horses on each side of the pole: hence the yoke was 
required to be long, and the space where they were harnessed broader. 
Thus the yoke of the large—-carriage and the yoke of the small one, altho- 
ugh of similar use were essentially different. 

The Keu jin made the boby of the carriage and the length of the 
yoke, or bar, were all six covids six inches. The three were alike; hence 
arose the saying “ of three proportions.” 

These were the established rules for the small carriages ( hunting 
coaches and chariots ). 

Now as regards the fashion of the vehicles. The body of the Tseen 
Keu ‘‘ plain carriages ” sloped inwards from the bottom to the top:the 
body of the Ship Keu “ ornamented carriage,” sloped outwards from the 
bottom to top : all that was required to be circular was made so by means 
of the compass : all that was desired to be square was ruled by the square; 
all that was required upright was tested by the plummet-line; and the yokes 
were of equal weight, as determined by their gravity in water. The straight 
portions were like growing sprouts, and the portions joined seemed part 
and parcel of the whole. 

The chow jin made the poles; the chow served the purpose of the 
yuen, or shafts; and to this was hooked the Hang of the small carriage to 
which the horse was fastened: this was fourteen covids four inches in 
length, There were three modes of making it; and the azle-tree or piece 
of cross wood on which the wheels were set ( chuhk ) had also three dis- 
tinct principles on which it was made. The pole for the large horse Kwo 
ma was four covids seven inches deep in the curve; that for the Teen ma 
four covids; that for the Noo ma three covids three inches. Thus the pole 
Was curved, but it was desirable that the bend should not be abrupt ( likea 
bent bow ). 

Now as regards the shafts of the large carriage. If these were tco 
low, it would have been a difficult matter for the ox to ascend a slope; and 
if the animal were urged on, it would cause the carriage to upset back- 
wards readily : this would happen from no Other cause than that of the shafts 
being straight without any bend. Hence although the shafts of the large 
carriage might be exactly of a proper height on level ground, yet on 
ascending a slope, if they did not press down upon the ox they would lift 
the animal up: this would arise from no other cause than that of the shafts 
being straight and without curve. On coming toa declevity, if the shafts 


Were not lifted up from off the beast, the breaching would inevitably 
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strike against the hind quarters of the ox, from no other reason than that 


the shafts were straight and without curve. Thus the shafts of the large 
carriage must also have a curve in them as being highly necessary. The 
pole of the small carriage required to be firm and tough: were the curve of 
the pole too deep, it would readily break; and if too shallow, it would press 
too much upon the horses. If the pole was adapted to the horse’s backs, 
the motion of the carriage was equalized, and the vehicle lasted for a long 
time. When all these points were attended to, the case of the occupant is 
secured. The pole was required to be curved without angles ( uneven 
points ) and the grain of the wood to be continuous and unbroken. In front 
was the horse, which had to be considered and behind sat the man, who 
likewise claimed consideration. After a whole day’s travel the attendant 
would then be untired ; the horse, although he had passed over a thousand 
le, would not be jaded ; and the clothes of the charioteer would not be rubbed 
or worn, even after a whole year: this from all being well adapted. On 
requiring the horse to put forth his strength in ascending a hill, the pole 
would be an assistance to him when his strength became exhausted. 

The bottom-board of the carriage was sguare and in this respect 
resembled the earth ( alluding to the four cardinal points ). The covering 
or umbrella above was circular, and resembled the heavens. The spokes 
of the wheel were thirty, corresponding with the days of the month, and 
the ribs of the covering were twenty-eight in number, agreeing with the 
twenty — eight constellations. The Lung Ke had nine pendant streamers 
and resembled the 7a ho constellation; the Neaou yu bird ensign had 
seven pendant streamers, and resembled the Tun ho constellatiou; the 
Heung Ke had six pendant streamers, and resembled the Fa constella- 
tion, Kwei shay, tortoise and snake flag, had four pendant streamers and 
resembled the ying ship constellation, and the Koo sing, or curved banner, 
with its bent handle, resembled the Koo constellation. ” 

The foregoing long extract amply shows the advanced stage of ca- 
rriage — manufacture in China in B.C. 1121. The mechanics of carriage— 
building, so graphically described in the above extract has, I believe, no 
parallel in Sanskrit literature of the Vedic and post-Vedic period though 
the ArthaSdstra makes some approach to this question by enumerating 
different kinds of chariots and their measurements. In the absence of any 
such description about the Vedic chariots we cannot understand the me- 
chanics of the vehicles. Ifthe date 1121 B.C. for the Chinese classic 
from which we have taken the above extract is correct, we have to ob- 
serve that the Chinese development of the art and mechanics of carriage — 
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manufacture had no contact with the development of the Vedic chariot. 
Scholars tell us that “the earliest story of Sino-—Indian contact is con- 
nected with Emperor Hiao~ Wu (140-80 B.C. ) of the early Han Dyna- 
sty’ and the “ starting point of Sino-Indian intercourse is generally put 
at A. D. 64.72 

In his recent book on “ War in Ancient India” Prof. V. R. R. Dik- 
shitar has recorded some valuable information 2 about chariots, from 
which I note below a few points :— 

(1) The chariot was an indispensable instrument of war in the days 
of the Vedas. 

(2) Originally the warrior was his own charioteer. 

(3) For the first time the Aitareya Brahmana mentions a charioteer 
as distinct from the warrior. 

(4) The Taittiriya Brahmana mentions chariot - makers or ratha- 
k@ras. 

(5) The Mahabharata mentions official charioteers similar to the 
custom depicted in Assyria on the marbles from Nineveh. 

(6) In the 4th century B.C. two warriors are seen in each chariot 
besides the charioteer ( This is testified by Megasthenes ). 

(7) The Ramayana ( yuddha. 106, 16-20 ) lays down tests for tdeat 
charioteer. 

(8) Tbe Markandeya Purana refers toa warrior versed in eight 
modes of fighting from a car. 

(9) The <Arthasastra refers to Rathadhyaksa or superintendent of 
chariots. Six varieties of chariots are mentioned. The chariots were two- 
wheeled, four—-—wheeled 4 and eight - wheeled. The officer in charge of the 
chariots was to maintain accounts relating to the construction of chariots 
and other matters. 

(10) Megasthenes refers to Indian chariots drawn by ozen on the 


march. 
(11) There were chariots drawn by asses, bulls, mules besides those 


drawn by horses. 


1. Vide p. 4 of Indian Literature in China by P. K. Mukherji, Calcutta, 1931. 

2. Ibid, p. 5. 

8. War in Ancient India ( Macmillan & Co., 1944 ) pp. 157-166, 

4. Vide Travels of Fa-hsien ( 899-414 A. D.) Trans. by H. A. Giles, Cambridge, 1928, 
p. 47—Fa-hsien describes a ceremonial car, four-wheeled and of five stories, over 20 feet in 
height, with silk banners etc., used for the annual procession of images in Magadha ( Patali- 
putra ). 
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(12) Chariots of different types and materials are mentioned. 

(13) Sukra mentions achariot of iron. The Harivamsa mentions 
the tron car of Danava Tala having 8 wheels, axles and poles. It was 
2 miles in length and drawn by 1000 mules. 


(14) From the time of the Epics to the epoch of the Puranas the 
art of fighting from chariots had developed a high degree of perfection. 


4 (15) Each chariot was marked by its ensign and banner. 


(16) Besides flags, umbrellas ( chattra, Gtapatra ) and fans were & 
part of the paraphernalia of the war-chariot. 

(17) The use of war-chariots declined gradually. In Bana’s descrip- 
tion of Harsa’s army (7th century A. D.) no chariots are mentioned. No 
chariots are mentioned inthe Kiram Pallava grant of 650 A. D. which 
mentions elephants, horses and footmen. 


(18) In the history of the Co/a kings of South India mention is only 
made of the three divisions of the army but the chariots are not men- 
tioned. This omission indicates that they must have become obsolete by 
that time.! 

In the account of chariots given by Prof. Dikshitar no reference is 
made by him to the Chinese chariots. If chariots had become obsolete 
about the 7th century A. D. as a regular part of the army we should expect 
their descriptions in subsequent records as only vehicles for civil use of 
the King. In fact in SomeSvara’s Manasolldsa (Vol. II, G. 0.8. ) com- 
posed about A. D. 1130 we find such a chariot mentioned :— 

Page 140— “ ataafigivat at qaasqmiraa: | 

HaSNsisaialad: Ghats: || 44 Il 

arranrareiaitaa: qcsiere: | 

waa: eaeqat aa zane faitia: |] |)? 
This is a description of the King’s vehicle with two wheels and drawn by 
two or four horses. This chariot was not a war-chariot but a sort of car- 
riage for ceremonial and other uses. 

In the wasqtaaiteta composed by Raghunatha Pant Hanmante about 
A. D. 1676-77 under the orders of the Maratha King Shivaji the Great 
there is a section called wat#at ( Vide p. 155 of Praafeasrdty, ed. by D. V. 
Apte and S. M. Divekar, Poona, 1925). In this section, while about 


A “Age wares 


or ats Ae 


eterna soe ae tamer 
"iE A REDE OOS SAS ~ 
Se carne aa pia 


_ 


2. Tho Masasollasa (G. 0.8. Baroda, 1989 ) Vol. II, p. 189, refers to king's vehicles 
( ara ) via. (1) Qe, (2) Bene, (8) aedt, (4) FRR, (5) spam, (6) @a, (7) 
: TH, (8) aT, (9) SIF, 
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5 verses deal with terms pertaining to elephants and about 33 verses are 
devoted to the horse-terminology. Only the following three lines are 
devoted to the Taare: — 
“qagnet g alfedtagme gfe afta: | 

afew creragt afeearreqanse: || 

WISI WHE FAR RalTT {aot wag |” 
Here the wf or chariot is included in the wazgaa merely as a matter of 
courtesy. It had ceased its function as a fighting unit of the ancient Indian 
army but was maintained more for pomp than for use as an organized 
force as we find it in Kautilya’s time. 
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12. The Antiquity of the 
Hindoo Nose-Ornament called “ Nath ”* 


Some time ago the Health Officer! of the Poona City Municipality 
suggested in a communication to the press that Hindoo women should 
cease to wear the nose-ornament called “ nath’’ because this custom 
tends to keep the nose unclean and the ornament becomes a nuisance to 
the health of the wearer. Some controversy raged in the press as a result 
of the above suggestion. I had then a mind to examine the whole custom 
historically without suggesting in the least that Hindu women should dis- 
card their nose- ornament of whatever shape or value, because sucha 
suggestion may lead to reaction and we inay find a revival of the custom 
in places where it has ceased to keep its hold either on the grounds of eco- 
nomy or owing to educated indifference to excess of ornament. I could 
not carry out my intention to record the historical references to the nose ~ 
ornament because of the scattered nature of such references and the diffi- 
culty of getting exact chronology for them. As, however, a beginning has 
got to be made in the interest of our sisters, I shall record in this paper 
the references gathered by me regarding the nose—ornament without 
prejudice to the desirability of the continuance or otherwise of the cus- 
tom now in vogue. 

The Indian nose—ornament appears to have attracted the attention 
of foreigners in the 17th and 18th century. Lt. Edward Moor on the 
Bombay Establishment of the East India Company, who wrote his Narra- 
tive? of the British co-operation with Parashuram Bhau Patwardhan 


* Annals ( B. O. R. Institute ), Vol. XIX, pp. 312-384. 

1. The late Khan Bahadur Dr. Kershaw Dinshaw Khambata, M. B. E., L. M. &S.,L. R. 
C. P. S., who was Health Officer to the Poona-city Municipality for many years. Unfor- 
tunately he is now no more as he died on 19-6-1936. 

2. Narrative of the Operations of Captain Inttle’s Detachment and of the Maratha Army 
commanded by Purseram Bhow, during the late confederacy in India against Nawab Tipoo 
Sultan Bahadur, By Edward Moor, Lieutenant on the Bombay Wstablishment, London, 1794, 
Pp. XV +526. The following particulars about Edward Moor are noted on p. 298 of Diction- 
ary of Indian Biography by C. E. Buckland, London, 1906:—‘* Moor Edward—{ 1771-1848 ) 
Major: born 1771, Went out to India in 1782. Reached Madras 1783. Served with the Maratha 
Army against Tipoo, 1790-91 at Dharwar, Doridrug, Gadjnur: Wrote 1794 an account of the 
operations . officiated as Q. M.G.: Garrison Store-keeper i.e. Commissary General, at 
Bombay, 1799-1805: retired in 1805: compiled the military orders and regulations: Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1796: F. R. S, 1806: F. 8S. A. 1818: original Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, which he helped to found : member of other learned Societies: Published 
his Hindu Pantheon 1810: Wrote Hindu Infanticide 1811; Oriental Fragments 1834; and 
on India in Cyclopaedia: died Feb. 26, 1848°°— The Centenary Review of the Asi. Soc. of 
Bengal ( 1784-1883) Calcutta 1885, p. 162, records FE. Moor’s paper contributed to 4s. Res. VII, 
$83 on the Chinchvad Samsthdus near Poons. 
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against Tipoo Sultan between a. D. 1790 and 1792 and who was a minute 
observer of men and things not to say an accurate and erudite scholar, 
makes the following observations on na‘h in his chapter on Historical and 
Descriptive Particulars of Canara and the Canarese (Chap. XXI) pp. 288- 
289 :— 


“In common with most other sects of Hindoos, the women wear 
an ornamental ring or jewel in their nose, called in Hindvi nutt. A great 
deal of money is sometimes expended, and a great deal of taste sometimes 
displayed, in the execution and design of this favourite appendage, which 
whatever mere Europeans may think, must be allowed a very becoming, 
and almost irresistible addition to the nose of a pretty face. This orna- 
ment is sometimes, but here not very frequently, affixed to the septum of 
the nose, but it then assumes a different name and form, and we think, 
loses all its effect, there not being an equal opportunity of displaying either 
taste or judgment, as in the circular trinket, suspended in the usual style. 


Tavernier! says, ( Persian Travels, p. 86 ) the Arabian women bore 
the septum only for the admission of the ring. “The Arabian women only 
bore the separation between the two nostrils, where they wear hollow 
rings, as well to spare cost as for lightness; for some are so big that you 
may almost thrust your fist through them. Beyond all this, the more to 
beautify themselves, they make around ring around their eyes with a 
certain sort of blacking; and as well men as women, inthe desert, put 
the same near their eyes to preserve them, as they say from the heat of 
the Sun.” 


Hanway ( Travels in Persia, Vol. I, p. 230 ) speaks irreverently of 
the nutt, as it is worn by the Persian ladies, but he was too little of an 
Asiatic to feel its fascinating effects ; and from the unpleasant circumstan- 
ces attending his journeyings in Persia, it would not be surprising if he 
Were so displeased with everything in that quarter, as to speak irrevere- 
atly of the ladies also. ” 


The foregoing references from the Travels of Tavernier and Han- 
Way prove that the custom of boring the septum of the nose and introdu- 
cing & ring into it is.of Arabic origin. Inthe same way the custom of 
boring one of the nostrils and introducing the nuth into it appears to have 
been current in Persia as observed by Hanway. From the evidence to be 


1, Tavernier began his numerous journeys in the East in 1632-3. Soon afterwards ( 1642- 
8) he returned east-wards and reached India by way of Ispahan { Vide p. 62 of Cambridge His- 
tory of India, Vol. V. British India ( 1497-1858 ) Cambridge, 1929 }. 
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recorded in this paper it will be apparent that the existence of the nuth. 
in India and references to it in literature and representation of it in pain- 
ting and sculpture are associated with the post-Muslim period of Indian 
history and consequently the conclusion becomes irresistible that the 
nuth or nose-ring has been imported into India from a foreign source. 
In a work published in London in A. D. 1832 on the Customs of the 
Moosulmans of India2 we find the following references to the nose-ring:— 
Page 210— While dealing with the Mohurrum Fuqueers ‘‘the author 
states that one of the 47 Fuqueers called *‘ Khogeer Shah” (king saddle} 
goes along repeating a verse somewhat to this effect : — 
“ In every lane, in every street, 
The heaps of sweetmeats rise ; 
Nose — jewelled * damsels, not less sweet, 
View them with longing eyes” 


(* the original expression is ‘* nuth—(or Boolag -) lady”’ ) 


Page 275 — The Mahomedans perform certain vows and “in the same 
manner in the name of renowned individuals they put on their chi- 
ldren nuthnees etc. ” 

Page xxi of Appendix — “ Ornaments worn on the nose. The nose 


has its share in the decoration of the Hindoostanee ladies and bears several 


1. Iisa curious coincidence that just when this paper was being drafted Dr. A. 8S. Alte- 
kar’s article on ‘“* Dress and Ornaments of Hinda Women” ( Journal of the Benares Hindu 
University, Vol. II, 1938, pp. 399-122) should reach my hands and corroborate my view 
about the foreign origin of the’ nose-ring worn by Hindu women. I shall indicate some of 
Dr. Altekac’s statements on the subjects:—(1) The nose-ring is a sign of Saubhagya or 
married bliss, yet in the Natyaéastra (23¢d chapter ) it is not included in the exhaustive list 
of ornaments of women. (2) Sanskrit poets and dramatiste show no acquaintance with the 
ornament. ( 8 ) There is no word in Sanskrit language to denote the ornament. (4) The words 
natha, nathia, nathni nattha, nathdhag found in Indian vernaculars are derived from the 
Prakrit word sattha, meaning the nose~string used for controlling an animal. (5) The nose- 
ring is not found in the Sculptures at Udayagiri, Bhuvaneévara in Orissa, Bodhagaya, Patna 
in Bihar, Bharhut and Sanchi in Central India, at }.athura in U. P., at Taxila in the Punjab, at 
Ajanta, Elora, Badami in the Dezcan and the Amravtiin the Madras Presidency, though these 
sculptures show a rich variety of women’s ornaments. ( 6) Itisclear that the nose-ring was 
unknown throughout the whole of India during the entire Hindu Period. (7) Hindu sculptures 
of Puri and Rajputana of the post-Muslim period begin to show the nose-ring ior the first 
time. (8) The'nose-ring seems to have been clearly borrowed from the Mahomedany. “ It is 
a mystery how this ornament of foreign origin should have come to be regarded as the most 
important insignia of Saubhagya, " ( pp. 420-423 of the J. B. H. Univ. Vole IL 


2. Qanoon-e- Islam or the custom of the Moosulmans of India by Jaffur Shurreef and 
G. A. Herklots, London, 1832e The copy available to me for reference has the autograph of “ F. 
Edward Hall.” 
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ornaments. Nath—an ornament passed through the left nostril, consists 
of a piece of gold wire as thick as a small knitting needle, with the usual 
hook and eye, and furnished at the centre or nearly so, with several gar- 
nets, pearls etc. perhaps to the number of seven or more separated by a 
thin plate of gold, having generally serrated or scolloped edges, and being 
fixed transversely uponthe wire which passes through their centres 
as well as through the garnets, pearls, etc. The common diameter of the 
circle of a nath is from one inch anda half totwo andahalf. On the 
coast of Coromandel a somewhat similar ornament is worn in each year 
by men of respectability (called Pogool)”’ Boolag— nassal trinket flat 
in form ete ”’ 

The frontispiece of the above book isa plate showing “ An Indian 
Woman decked out in her jewels"’ which include among others the Nuth 
and Boolag. This plate is dated September 1832. 

The above references give us a clear idea about the type of nose-ring 
or nath worn by Muslim women about a hundred years ago. 

In a work on music called the Samgraha-cildimani by ! Govinda- 
carya composed before a. D. 1750 or so we find inthe list of rdgas the 
names ‘* Naésamani”’ and “* Nastkabhisani” in the following line: — 2 

“afasrygt asain ” 

The term NGsamani means a nose—jewel and hence the term has 
been applied to a musical raga by a metaphorical employ of the word. 

In the poem called the Parndlaparvata—grahanikhyana 8 or the cap- 
ture of the Panhala fort near Kolhapur by Shivaji’s men there is a des- 


1. Adyar Edition, 1938—Vide Intro p. xxxiii--the date of composition is recorded as 
" not later than the latter part of the 18th century.” 
2. Ibid, p. 148. 
8 Edited by. S. M. Divekar. Vide chapter IV, verse 37 which reads as follows :— 
© aaa FEM tasafadzay | 


ay anwmaamimafeaqdiaay t} 29 th” 
The date of composition of this psem is A. D 1673 according the to Editor. 
The Rajavyavaharakofa composed by Raghunatha Pandita for the Maratha King Shivaji 
the Great has the following verse about the 44 3— 


( Seq verse 18 )— “ aanfetaMITEMA GAs | 


wags, aearatsenfirnas: 8 e 1” 
Tam thankful to Mr. Y. R. Date, Editor Maharashtra Sabdakofa for drawing my attention to 
this verse. 

In a work called Hamsavélisa by Sri Hamcamitthu (G. 0.8. Baroda, 1988) bern in 
Samvat 1794 ( =A. D. 1788) there is s section called “ alamkaranopacira (pp. 225-27) in 
which we find a reference to the nose-ornament as follows :— 

‘ ( continued on the next page } 
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cription of the image of the goddess Bhavani at Pratapgad in which the 
goddess is shown as wearing a nose—pearl or ndsG@—-muktapha'a. It will 
thus be seen that in Shivaji’s time the nose—pearl, which evidently 
presumes a nose-ring, has entered the sacred precincts of the Hindu god- 
dess Bhavani, the tutelary deity of Shivaji in spite of the foreign origin 
of the ornament. 

In a Kangra miniature! (depicting the adoration of Siva as ‘ Des- 
troyer’ by Krsna, Brahma and other Hindu Gods and rsis ) available in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, the goddess Parvati is shown seated holding 
Kartikeya. In this picture bya Rajput artist we find a nose-ring with 
three or four pearls in the nose of Parvati. 


In an illustrated Ms of the Bhagavata Purdna 2 from Jodhpur dated 
a. D. 1648 we find pictures of ladies wearing the nose-ring with three 
pearls. Edward Terry,? the chaplain of Sir Thomas Roe who visited 
India between A. D. 1616-19 givesa very accurate description of male 
and female costume of the period. He describes the ear and nose—orna- 
ments of Muhammdedan women as follows:—“ Round about their ears 
are holes made for pendants and every woman hath one of her nostrils 
pierced, that there, when as shee please shee may weare a ring.” In the 
early Deccani paintings described by Dr. Motichandra the women wear 
silver rosettes on one side of the hair, ear-rings, necklaces, nose—rings 
( nath ) armlets, bangles, and anklets.* 

From the 17th century we may now go.to the 16th century and record 
a few references to the nath. In a Ms° of the commentary of the Kiratar- 
juniya by Ekanathabhatta copied in Samvat 1689 i.e. A. D. 1583 we find 


Caanhagmatat: aeonafaahn aranprfi: after: after,” The 


women-disciples of the guru are required to present themselves before him in their best attire 
and ornaments. On p. 274 we find a description of the sportive behaviour of these ladies, one of 
which is said to be putting her ornaments wrongly on the different parts of her body ( “Sagat 
FAA FT AMSYT A, MUAHTA AH eto.” ). 

J. Vide Ganefa by Alice Getty, Oxford, 1936, Plate 9b and Page 84. 

2. Vide M. R Mujumdar’s article on this MS in the Navacetana (in Gujarati) June 1988, 
Calcutta. Some of the illustrations sre reproduced in this article. Vide also his Jaina Citra- 
kalpadruma, Baroda, 1935, Plate C, which contains a picture of Santidisa and Kapurtai 
is shown with a rath in her nose. The date of this picture is Samvat 1685 — A. D. 1629. Vide p. 
915 of the volume. 

3 Early Travels in India by Edward Terry, pp. 8308-209 as quoted by Mr. \otichandra 
( Vide Bombay Univ. Journal, Vol. VII, Part 1, p. 113). 

4. lbid, p. 114--Dr. Motichandra’a article on “* Three Deccani Paintings on canvas * in 
the Prince of wales Mu-eum, Bombay. 

5. MS No. 179 of 1879-80 in the Govt. ‘es. Library at the B. O. R. Institute. Poona. The 
date of copy is recorded as Samvat 1689 and Saka 1505 — A. D. 1583. 
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the picture of the goddess Sarasvati in colours wearing a nose-ring with 
two or three pearls. In Scuth India in the Travancore State some mural 
paintings! belonging roughly to the 16th century were discovered some 
years ago. They have been reproduced by the Archaeological Dept. of the 
Travancore State in their report for 1934-35. In Plate 2 we find two 
figures of women wearing naths. In Plates 1 and 8 also we notice in each 
two figures of women wearing nath. These mural paintings were dis- 
covered on the walls of an old palace in the Travancore State. 

Evidence of the existence of nath in South India in the 14th century 
is fuund in the mural paintings? on the walls of the Tiruvambadi shrine 
in the Sri Padmanadbhasvami temple, Trivandrum belonging to the /4th 
century and depicting ® musid¢ party of women etc. Many of these women 
Wear nose-rings ( with three pearls ) in their left nostrils as is clear from 
Plate 4 of the Travancore Archaeological Report for 196-37. 


Dr. Altekar observes that there is no word in the Sanskrit language 
to denote the nose-ornament. This remark is true enough but we find that 
the deficiency was made good by later Sanskrit writers by adopting the 
phrases like “ n@samauktika” ‘‘ ndsagramuktdphala, ° “ nasGdmani” as will 
be seen from the collection of verses dealing with “ Ndsabhitguna’’ in the 
Subhasitaratnabhandagdra.3 One of these verses 1s identical with verse No. 


1. Vide Travancore Archaeological Report for 1934-35, pp. 5, 6- 

2. Vide Report of Travancore Archaeo. Dept. for 1936 37, dated 15th February 19°S, page 
J. Vide Plate 1 facing page 6 depicting the ‘‘ relics of mural painting at Tiruvampadi Shrine, 
frivandrum™. Page 6--\hese mural painting are consi-ercd to belong to the.reign of the 
Travancore King Aditya Varia Sarvaipaudtha ( 14th century A. D. } who was a great patron 
of art and letters. | he Sanskrit inscription envraved in the shrine records that King Carvanga- 
uatha constructed at the town of Syauandira ( Trivandrum ) the shrine of Krsna, the go‘ala, a 
mandapa and a dipikigrha in the Saka year 1296 corresponding to A. D, 1374-75. Those newly 
discovered relics comprise mstly figures of women in different kinds of drapery and wearing 
Many varieties of jewelry among whici the nath is prominent. In Plate 4, I find about 9 women 


shown wearing sose-rings with pearls. 
2. Edited by K P, Parab, N. S. Press, Bombay, 886, pp. 485-36. 


* (aang ) 
(1) qantfrana® Paracas faga eet | 
esa gadis fra fra yaeads efeaa 1 824 Il 
(2) sone qafaatarerns daa ara | 
speaiaazaufes fanzrda Amaia faz ll 826 
(3) gash aqdaney are TeR SAF | 


qayhaaewaraanga 4 festa aR I e29 II 
( continued on the next page ) 
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3305 quoted in the Sarigadharapaddhatil composed by Sarigadhara son of 
Damodara, grandson of Raghava and great-grandson of Hammira Bhupati 
(4) anaemia qasiefaa wea Fat dftaa 
GaNgz aeseT HA agar Aa | 
AS PFN ATAM WC a Tar 
maya sa & Asaraqudarq |) Re II 
(6) ae: aHfaTeIAay aaa FeleareT- 
fafa gaat aad wtiad aay | 
mMAAieaada Baw qty a afc 
wy afaiatemezal adfale aq 1) 828 I” 
1, From the six verses quoted above I have been able to identify No. 3— ans... 
qra:,”? lt is identical with stanza No. 3305 in Sarngadharapaddhati ( Peterson’s Edition. 1888, 


ae ; rN : 
Vol. I-Text ) There it is mentioned as ‘° 4274i2t4, ” This stanza is, therefore, earlier than the 
date of the author of the Sarnzadharapaddhatti. 


In Vallabhadeva’s Subha:itavali ( 15th century according to Keith HSL, 222 ) we find the 
following reference to qa a: -- 
Stanza 2187 ( Peterson's Ed. 1885 ) — 
“ agi AST ARER ast AANA Hoes 
TAMPA BHT TW | 
My HSM AMA WH WeAaSH | 
AGS REI AAT BRS: VET |” 
Stansa 1506 — 
“area: gaan: waa 
ararmaia aaa faaraaiea | 
Stansa 1504 — 
“Gs UWIAA Fae aes 


anaaranaaata afsara |” 


Stansa 1506 — 
“ snaaagqides eat waita 
wraanifaafrneqaey farz: |” 
— “sit qaeq” 
Stansa 27 — 
 qara aan aay” 


The sbove references have been pointed ont by Mr. N.N Das Gupta in his article on 
** Nose-Ornaments in India’ ( Calcutta Review, May 19387, pp. 142-144). In this article Mr. 
Das Gupta refutes the view of Vr. N. B. Divatia (JASB, 1938, New Series, XIX, Pp- 67-70 ) 
that ‘ we find no mention of the nose-ring in Sanakrit literature, lexicons, included " 
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of Sakambhari country. 1 Sarigadhara introduces the stanza with the 
endorsement “ VaidyanGthasya ” which indicates that the stanza is a work 
of Vaidyanatha, a poet of an earlier date. The question now arises what 
is the date of this Vaidyanatha? Though I cannot answer this question 


conclusively I can at least push back the lower limit for Vaidyanatha’s- 


date from A. D. 1363 to about 1258 a. D. because this very stanza is found 
qucted in the Saktimuktavali 2 of Bhagadatta Jalhana and there also it is 
stated tc be the work of Vaidyanatha ( Vaidyan@thasya ).3 Jalhana, son of 
Laksmideva was like his father minister of Krsna who ascended the throne 
in A. D. 1247 and to whom the composition of the Saktimuktavali, also 
called Subhasitamuktavali is ascribed.4 According to Mr. E. Krishnama- 
charya, the Editor of the Sakt:muktavali, the work was composed by & 
physician of the name Bhanu in 1258 a. p or Saka 1179 5 for his patron 


1, Vide p. 886 of Krishnamachariar’s H. C. S. LAterature, Vide also p. 222 of Keith : His. 
of Sanskrit Literature 1928. This anthology is arranged in 163 sections and contains 4689 
stanzas including some by the autt ot himself. 
2. Eda by E. Krishnamecharya, G. O. Series, No. LXXXU, 1938. 
3. Ibid P. 268— 
« garaasht gate AMATI | 
aaqisiaasate gard a fata az ll vt” 
— Farrag 
Other verses ascribed to Vaidyanitha Pandita are: -— 
Page 111 — Under @&-aiwm-Atqs: 
“ Be Hoa sigs aa off aad 
a aed atwentaa aries aa | 
We: WATTS APHIS HaATIa! HAA 
wean ca Brad Aafera: |) We U1” 


-- Jqaaafrsaet 
Page 103— Under @: Tala: 
“ dad: aumagahrreradaraaeaa: 
at firaelat azaasiaan: na: | e 


aq a wat avers farq: Halsa FR: 
RUMeaTaA faa: gem feast 1 § th” 
--Jaaraghiears | 


4 Keith: His. of San. Literature, pe 222. 

5. Vide p. 12 of Intro. to the Saktimuktavali (G.O.& Baroija, 1938). The following 
verses appearing at the end of this anthology ( p. 463) give us the date of the work and some 
information about the author and his environment : — 

( continued on the next page ) 
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Jalha or Jaihana, whose genealogy and family history are recorded in the 
first 41 verses of the Sdktimuktdvali. 1 


“ qasgeanahia sae faRerey | 
aS ma ofaate faay aaz eaaa: | 
geal WeAGeneal wes SUF 
aah emia Pays agar aafher te 
aanndlaareaaay frac: 
at ear) piattiarafamnfan anergy | 
ITAA: TeTRAeHla- 
mand ATs aa Asa snaesuey: get: |] 
ahapaasearedafad war) 
stad wea Beaty eqs 7g |) 
Hasrquse wlatauaan: | 


qramael a4 galeqndatay |” 

The particulars regarding the date of the work as furnished by verse No. 1 above are Saka 
1179, of the name Pingala, month of Caitra, Pratipada tithi, Saptasapti vasara (i. e. Ravi 
visara ). These details give us the exact date of the work viz. Sunday, 18th March 1257 
( Vide Indian Ephemeris, Vol. 1V, p 116). King Krsna referred to in verse 2 is identical with 
Brenadeva .f Devagirii Mr. K. A. Padhye ( Life of Hemadri in Marathi, 1931. page 119 } 
states that Krsnadeva was contemporary of Cakradhara, the founder of the Mahanubhava Sect. 
Nr. Padhye quotes an ¢xtract from the Mahanubhava literature in which a meeting of Krsna- 
deva and his brother Mahadevarao with Cakradhara svami took place in Saka 1178 ( = A.D. 
1256 ) at Lonar ( Dist. Buldhana in Berar ), Mr. Padhye reeords the following inscriptions of 
Krgnadeva’s time :— 

(1) A. D. 1249--Minister Mallifeti gives a grant to Brahmins on 26-6-1249 ( Copper- 

plate ) in Canarese ( langnage ). 

(2) A. D. 1249— \'allifeti gives a grant on 22~7-1249 ( “opper-plate ) 

(8) A. D. 1260— Stone inscripticn at Kolhapur. 

(4) A. D. 1253—Copper-plate grant in Sanskrit by Caundaraja, s:m of minister Bicanna. 

(5) A, D. 1268— Copper-plate grant of some lands by Mall:feti. 

(6) 4. D. 1259—Copper-plate : rant in Canarese language. 

1. Jalhana is stated to have be nan officer in charge of the Elephants ( Karivahinipati 
ox Aarivrndanatha ) of Kr:nideva's army. Jalhana’s genealogy ( verse iff ) is given as 
follows : — 


eer 
i | a5 
Rear ag ata TATIT 
ana Sart 
omnis 


( Author of the Siktimuktavali and an officer in charge WEA 
of Elephants of Krenadeva, A. D. 1247-1260 ) 
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It is clear from the above identification in the Saktimuktavali of 
Vaidyanaha’s stanza referred to above that the nose-ornament or ndsé- 
gra-muktdphala was an established feature in A. D. 1257, the date of this 
anthology. This conclusion is further supported by three more verses ! in 
this very anthology referring to the nose-ornament, one of which is 
ascribed to Ksemendra but the authorship is not supported by all Mss, 
while another is ascribed to Bhaénoupandita, who is identical with Vai- 
dyabhann, 2 the real author of the SaktimuktGvali. All these four refe- 
rences clearly prove that the nose~ornament consisting of possibly a ring 
With a pearl ( ndsagramauktika ) had become an established feature of the 
decorations of Hindu women about 1256 4. D. as it is referred to in the 
Siktimuktavali composed in a. D. 1257 as we have seen above. 

The foregoing references to the nose-ornament get independent 
corroboration from the Mahénubhava literature. Lildcaritra, one of the 
oldest works of the sect of the Mahanubhavas which deals with the inci- 
dents of the life of Cakradhara the founder of this sect mentions the nose— 
ornament in the following extract 8 which specifies the dress and orna- 
ments of the goddess Mhalsa (= Mahdlasd) :— 

1, Page 179 ( of the Siktimuktavali ) : — 


« qesdafmannts aad haa | 
Hafsaraerey eyIET TWa: |i BI” 
— RrrReT (1, GeaH 3A eT: ) 


Page 180— 7 
“sar aoanqaatiradt yet 
ag ass safeaard | 
aa aaisay agveay Aaa 
eR Cana sana: | 8G 1” 
Page 181— 


seq qqaaeaey wea Baa | 
eePisal Ta aa aaaahway || Ww tl” 


— ararresaryq 

2. Ibid, Intro., p. 61. Verses mentioned as of ‘ Vaidyabhanupandita " are found on pp. 
206, 577, 113, 940, 193, 229, 71, 5, 158, 305, 343, 85, 247, , 462, 158, 448, 876, 278, 232, 402, 193, 
455, 399, 68, 218, 5, 206, 219, 107, 226, 463, 85, 5, 178, 

3. ‘his reference to nose~ornament has been pointed out by my friend Mr. H. N. Nene of 
Nagpur, the editor of many old Mahanubhava texts ( Vide B. I. S. Mandal Quarterly, Poona, 
October 1938, p. 55). I translate Mr. Nene’s remarks regarding the nose-ornament :—~ ‘‘ The 
names of the different ornaments and the rearl on the nose of the godde:s should be noted for 
consideration. We must decide on thorough investigation if women of the time of the Yadava 
Kings of Devagiri used to wear maths or only one pearl." About the Mahanubhavasand their 
literature vide pp. 247-8 of Farquhar’s Outline of the dielsetaet TAterature of India, Oxford, 
1920 and pp. 725-779 of the History of Marathé Literature by UG. R. Pangarkar, Poona, 1933. 
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“ sia: sarfiar alautat aaae wafer vig: dar arat ata?” 
( Lilad 172 of Lilacaritra ) 

The expression “ ara¥ atd¥” meaning a pearl on the nose corres 
ponds exactly tothe Sanskrit phrase “ a1@IimqeI%e ” and as both these 
expressions belong to the 13th century it would be reasonable to conclude 
that the nose- ornament had not only captured the noses of Indian women 
of the 13th century but that it had entered the sacred precincts of the 
goddess Mhalsa as well, thus suggesting a greater autiquity for it than is 
proved by five different 13th century references recorded above. 

Earlier testimony regarding the existence in India of the nose-orna- 
ment is recorded by Mr. N. N. Dasgupta 1 from a work of the 11th century 
called the Saradatilaka of Laksmana DeSika as follows: — 


“Asto Sanskrit literature, the Sdraddtilaka composed by Lak- 
smana DeSika in course of delineating an Andhra woman represents her, 
we are told ( Pravasi, 1341 B.S. Karttika, pp. 109-110) as one with 
whose breathings oscillates the pendant pearl of her nose-ring ( nas— 
@nguri ). Mr. Das Gupta further observes: — In Prof. Winternitz’s [listory 
of Indian Literature, Vol. I ( Cal. Univ. 1927, p. 604) it (i. e. Saradats- 
laka ) is placed in the 11th century, and if so, it alone is enough to inva- 
lidate the theory that nose-ornament was imported in or about the 16th 
century.” 

I have not examined the passage in the SdradGtilaka which refers 
to the nose—ornament according to the writer of an article in the Pravast 
referred to by Mr. Das Gupta as this article is not available to me but 


1. My friend Prof. N. B. Roy of Mymensing has kindly drawn my attention to Mr. Das 
Gupta’s article on ‘Nose-Ornaments in India’’—Caleutta Review, May 193%, pp. 142-144. 
T have to thank Prof. Roy for this reference. The following points from Mr. Das Gupta’s arti- 
cle may be noted here: —(1') Refutation of Mr. N.B. Divatia’s view that the no:e-ornament 
ie a Muslim importation. (4 ) Refutation of the article in Pravasi ( Vol. XXVII, Pt. I, pp. 
563, 716-18) in which an attempt is made on pictorial evidence ( not ante:ior to the ‘6th cen- 
tury ) to prove that the nose-or_ament isa non-Hindu institution. (8) Reference to nose- 
ornament by the auther of the Saradatilaka of the 11th century refutes the theory that the 
ornament was imported by the Muhammedans in or about the 16th century. (4) Reference 
to nose-pearl in Vaidyanatha’s verse “ Sudhamayopt etc. ” ( v. 3805 ) tound in the Sarhgadha- 
rapaddhats of A. D. 1363. (5) Reference te nuse-pearl in Vallabhadeva’s Subha:itavalh which 
belongs to ‘' ws or before 1159 A. D.” according to Dr. De and the “fifteenth century ’’ according 
tg Peterson and Keith. (6 ) Baka’s verse quoted by Vailabhadeva referring to nosée—pearl muetb 
have been an interpolation as Baka flvurished 1417 A.D. (7) No. 27 of Vallabhadeva’s Sub- 
hasitavals containing a reference to mnose~ pearl is found in the Krsnakarnamria of Bilvamab~ 
gala assigned to 9th century A. D. (IHQ, VII, 1931, pp. 384-42). (8) References to nosa— 
ornament in Grahmavaivartapurana and the suggestion wrongly made that the latest recen- 
sipn of this purana took place in the 16th century ( Bharatavarsa (1937 B 8, p- 35). Conclu- 
siog :— ‘* nose-ornament was known in the Hindu period of Indian history. ” 
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in view of the evidence recorded in this paper the antiquity of the nose— 
ornament is pushed back on authentic grounds upto a. D. 1200 or so and 
there is avery possibility of its existence in India about 1000 a. D. if not 
earlier, 1 

Mr. Das Gupta states that verse No. 27 of Vallabhadeva’s Subhdsi- 
tdvali which contains a reference to nose-ornament ( “ a1aiy aaatlee ” ) 
is found in the Krgna—karnamrta of Bilvamatigala alias Liliguka who is 
assigned to the 9th century a.D. Even if Bilvamafgala belonged to a pe- 
riod one or two or three centuries later, Mr. Das Gupta observes, the evi- 
dence of the above verse and also of those noted by him places it above 
all doubt that the nose-ornament was known in the Hindu period of Indi- 
an history. 

The Hindu period of Indian history normally ends with the end 
of the 1Lth century when the first raid into Indian territory was made by 
Sabuktigin. If Bilvamangala belongs to the 9th century the reference to 
the nose~ornament in the Krsgnakarndmrta of Bilvamangala as pointed 
out by Mr. Das Gupta surely supports his statement that this ornament 
was known in the Hindu period and consequently the theory of Muslim 
importation gets weakened. Let us, however, examine the genuineness 
of the verse of Bilvamangala on which Mr. Das Gupta takes his stand 
and which reads as follows : — 

“ geqiifaas SUCHSS TTAS seqa 
ala aaalfra BIS Fol at sETT | 
aaig efrarzqa gfaas as a quradt 
fareaated fasaa atneagerain: |!” 


This verse is No. 27 in Vallabhadeva’s Subhdsitdvali edited by 
Peterson. Dr. S. K. De has recently published a critical edition of the 


1. Vincent Smith ( Oxford History of India, 1928, p. 190 ) observes that the Hindu States 
enjoyed exemption from foreign ivasion until almost the end of the 10th century. They were 
not seriously affected by the Arab conquest of Sind at the beginning of the 8th century or by the 
later Mushm occupation of Kabul. The first raid into Indian territory was made by Sabukti- 
gin, the Amir of Ghazni in A. D. 986-7 ( A. H. 376). I have at present no references with me 
to the nose-ornament in India earlier than 1000 A. U.; neither have lany references to it from 
Persian or Arabic sources earlier than 1000 A. D which may throw more light on the question 
of the genesiscf the nose-ornament. It is for Arabic and Persian scholars to prove the anti- 
quity of the nose-ornament prior to A. D. 1000 on the strength of references to it in Arabic or 
Persian literature of the early period ( prior to the Arab conquest of Sind at the beginning of the 
8th century ). If the Arabic origin of the nose-crnament is proved it may enable us to postulate 
in a stronger manner the theory of foreign importation that now holds the field owing to the 
absence of references to the nose-ornament in the Hindu literature, architecture, painting ete. 
Prior to the end of the 10th century. 
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Krsnakarnamrta.1 In the constituted text of the poem, ( Bengal recen- 
sion ) the above verse is not found. It appears, however, in the additi- 
onal verses given in the 2nd and 3rd Asvasas of Papayallaya Siiri’s text 
of the Krsnakarnadmrta (South Indian Version). This version also 
contains an additional reference to nose—pearl (p. 317) inthe following 
verse :— 


“Per aaa yaghres agar 
aiged 3 avteaatiage dies afrerare | 
qiaeqiaai wasafes elrequeatress 
qe Aas wea aagafaga: seq Heated a: |] 2 1)” 


The Bengal tradition originating from the time of Caitanya ( 1486- 
1533 a. D.) knows nothing about the two ASsvdsas of Papayallaya Siri’s 
text in which the above quoted two verses are found. Papayallaya Siri 
who refers to Mallinatha (14th century ) may have lived considerably 
after that date. Caitanya who brought the Krsnakarnamrta from 
Southern and Western India brought back to Bengal the tradition only of 
one Sataka of the text and hence Dr. De raises “legitimate doubt regard- 
ing the genuineness of the 2nd and 3rd Satakas of the poem included in 
Papsyallaya Siri’s southern version of the text. ” 2 


In view of the doubtful character about the chronology of the two 
verses quoted above it is difficult for us to regard them as conclusive 
proof of the existence of the nose-ornament in the Hindu period of Indian 
history. J hope, therefore, that Mr. Das Gupta will give us an incontro- 
vertible proof in support of his contention that the “ nose-ornament was 
known in India in the Hindu period of Indian history.” Though person- 
ally, I have an open mind on the question of the Muslim importation of 
the nose-ornament the uniform absence of authentic references to nose— 
ornament in literature prior to the end of the 10th century as also the 
non-representation of this ornament in early sculpture and painting con- 
trasted with the numerous references to it after 1000 a. D. as proved by 
the present paper has a cumulative force for compelling us to nod our 
head with the advocates of the theory of foreign importation of the nose— 
ornament, leaving aside the questions of the exact time when it was im- 
ported into India and the exact source from which the importation hss 
taken place. 


1. Dacca University Oriental Publications Series No. 5 — Ersnakarnamrta with commen- 
taries of Gopalabhatta, Caitanyadasa, and K renadasa Kaviraja, 1938, p. 319. 


2. Krsnakarnimrta, Intro., p. xiii. 
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I have recorded above the reference to the nose-ornament ( referr- 
ed to by Mr. N. N. Das Gupta in his article in the Calcutta Review May 
1937 ) in the Saradatilaka of the 11th century. As, however, I have not 
been able to identify this reference I have to record here another refe- 
rence to the nose—pearl found by me in a work of the llth century. This 
work is no other than the Vtkram@nkadevacarita } or the life of king Vikra- 
maditya, Tribhuvanamalla of Kalyana, composed by Vidyapati Bilhana in 
the “ Eighth decade of the eleventh century” according to Dr. Buhler. ? 
This poem gives us afine description of the Svayamvara of the Silabara 
princess Candralekha or Candaladevi at Karahata or Karhada. Bilbana 
gives us a minute inventory of the charms of the princess in chapter VIII 
of the poem. The following verse contains a reference to the nose—pearl 
nasdvamsSa-muktaphala:— 

“ qardafafaqugaiaeantast | 
wife misameta areaezafarga || 9s ||” 

The expression “ maranfafaguqaine ” reminds us of the following 

verses in Jalhana’s Saktimuktdvali of a. p. 1257 quoted by me already :— 
“ quedafaannfa aadanahaea |” 

It is, therefore, clear that about 1080 a. D. when Bilhana composed 
his poem the nose~pearl had taken possession of Hindu ladies and was 
Sitting tight on the rings in their noses as we must presume & nose-ring 
for a nose-pearl to wear on. 

A further interesting reference tothe nose-ornament or “ Ndsd- 
vibhisa”’ is found in a work ascribed to Samkaracarya and incladed in the 
Works of Samkaracarya. ® The verse in which this reference occurs forms 
part of the TripurasundarimGnasapiijastotra and reads as follows :— 


1. Ed. by G. Buhler Bombay, 1875. 

2. Ibid. Intro. p. 20 - Bilhana mentions two Kings of Kashmir, Ananta and Kalaéa. 
** Ananta’s succession to the throne falls inthe beginning of the year 1028 A. D and his death 
in 1080. Kalafa’s rule lasted from A. D. 1080 to 1088 while his coronation and the nominal 
beginning of his reign fall in 1062.” As Bilhana mentions Ananta as ‘ 4sit’ Buhler concludes 
that he was dead when the poem was composed. 

Vikramaditya VI, the Calukya King of Kalyana ruled from A. D. 1076-1127. The date 
of the Vikramankadeva-Carita appears to fall before A. D. 1088 because the work pasecs in 
silence the great expedition of the King to the South which then took place. Bilhana also men- 
tions Harsadeva of Kashmir as prince aud not King. We know also from Kalbana ( VII, 936-8) 
that Bilhana lived to hear of Harsadeva’s accearion ( Keith : His. of San. Lat., p. 153 ). 

8. Ed. by Sri Vani Vilasa Press, Srirangam, Vol. I of the Memorial Edition of the works 
of Sri Samkaracarya, p. 197. 1 am thankul to Dr. S. K. Belvalkar for drawing my attention to 
this verse containing a reference to nose-ornament. 
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“amnesiac guaiazifaat 
qalaMananeaasalaa FIN | 
sRawraiasaaizafaaraituaca rest 
agmgdiees fata arafayafamg || 24 |)” 


The nose-ornament offered to the goddess in this verse appears to 
be an elaborate one. It consists of a red jewel in the centre surrounded by 
pearls.) Dr. Belvalkar? includes the Tripurasundaristotra among 210 
stotras, the authorship of which is ascribed to Samkaracarya. ’ I think the 
elaborate character of the nose-ornament referred to in the verse quoted 
above argues in favour of a late date for the above stotra and fully sup- 
ports Dr. Belvalkar’s remarks quoted above. If, however, any scholar can 
prove beyond challenge that the stotra in question is a genuine work of 
Samkaracarya we shall have to believe inthe view of Mr. N.N. Das 
Gupta that the nose—-ornament was current in the Hindu period of Indian 
history; but for the present the theory of foreign importation of this orna- 
ment appears to hold the field as I have observed already, whatever be 
the source from which it was imported into India and later spread throu- 
ghout the length and breadth of the Indian peninsula.3 


1. The s24s4-1ibhG:A is deccribed as beautiful on account of the red lustre of the jewel in 
the centre ( AVM Hi aetay ) and resplendent with the light of pearls ( atan- 
madi ) which surrounded the jewel in the centre. Iam unable to say exactly what is meant 
ky the word 4a in ‘ QthIna1” as 441 does not appear to bea Sanskrit word. In the Canarese 
language a nose-ornament is called ‘ Aqazs ? whece uy means ‘nose’ butit is difficult to 
connect A with 4M in * Qwmlaq |’ Perhaps an aay mean a stud cra grain ( Marathi 47 
or Sanskrit 4X ) but this interpretation of the word needs some authority in its support. What- 
ever be the interpretation of the word 4a, the 


verse clearly states that the nose-ornament offe- 


red to the goddess consisted of s jewel and some pearls. In the early references to the nose-orna- 


ment recorded in this paper we have only a pearl but no jewel or rating 
2. Basu Mallik Lectures, Part I, Poona, 1929, p- 223. 


3. It would bea useful study to collect and record with illustrations the different varieties 


of the nose-ornament now current in India and compare them with the nose-ornaments current 

in outside countries, Though sucha study would be highly beneficial to the cultural history of 

Hindu India it would involve considerable expense and trouble in procuring reliable informa- 
( continued on the next page ) 
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The AmarakoSa of Amarasimha, one of the earliest Sanskrit lexicons 
composed before 8th century A.D. gives usa list of érnaments in the 
manugyavarga. This list includes such ornaments as mukuta kirita, cida- 
mani, tarala, patrapa@Sya, karnika, kundala,lambana, Urahsittrika hdra 
etc., but this list makes no mention of any nose-ornament. This omis- 
sion is quite significant and we may be justified in presuming that the 
nose-ornament was not current in the time of Amarasimha. 

Before concluding this paper I shall show in a tabular statement 
the antiquity of the nose—ornament from 4.D. 1000 onwards as proved in 


the foregoing paragraphs :— 


No Date of Source of Manner of 
“| Reference Reference Reference 
Vhs © a . ¢ «95 
1 about Bilhana maaalaagEgaTs 
A, DL. 1080 
2 Eleventh Laksmana Desika “ Nas-anguri” 
century 
3 | A.D. 1257 | Jalbana or Bhanu- i “ arardartarfens ? or 
pandita } | alataaifes ” 
4 | about Lildcaritra ' © sat ata” 
| A. D. 1250 
5! A.D. 1363 | Sartgadharapaddhati  ATAAGR ES ” 
6 | 15th Century | Vallabhadeva “ala aaaies ” 
7 | 15th Century | Papayallaya Siri's “ aifes atfeerang” 
text of Krsnakarna- 
mrta : : 
8 | [4th Century | Mural Paintings at Picture of a music party 
Tiruvambadi shrine, of women, wearing 
Trivandrum nose-rings with pearls 


tion with pertinent illuetrations. I shall, however, record here some information sent to me 
from Assam by my friend Dr. B. Kakati of Gauhati. The ncse-ornaments, worn at present 
by Assamese women are (1) Nak phul ( mose-flower), (2) Nak Cinda (nose-moon ) and 
Nalak or Nalakh (nose-lotus ). All of these ornaments are made of gold. Nak phul is made 
of {ine gold wire, twisted and interwoven and looks like a small lotu: bud. With the hook it 
is fastened into the hole of the nose bored through. Nak Cada is made of fine gold wires and 
similarly put on. Nalak has a ring and a pendani and is put on like a sath As Assamese lite- 
rature doe: not go beyond the 15th century no literary references are available~so states Dr. 
Kakati in his letter of 81st October 1988. I¢ is curious that no pearl is found on these Arsamese 


nose-ornaments, 


a ate ee nen 


wm. *. 
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9 | 16th Century | Mural Paintings inthe | Figures of women wear- 
Old Palace in the ing nath are represen- 
Travancore Btate ted in the paintings. 
10 | A. D. 1588 B, O. R. Institute Picture of goddess Sara- 
Ms Svati wearing & nose~- 
ring with pearls. 
11 | A.D. 1611 Bhdagavatapurana Pictures of ladies wear- 
Ms at Jodhpur | ing mnose-rings with 3 
pearls each 
12 | A.D. 1616-19 | Edward Terry’s Terry refers to nostrils 
Travels in India pierced and nose-rings 
worn by ladies 
13 | A. D. 1678 Jayarama Kavi | “arargmims ”? worn by 
the goddess Bhavani on 
the Pratapagad fort 
14 | c. A. D. 1750 | Samgraha-cidamani Musical rdgas called as 
“ aifaarradt ”’ and 
i 8 araqrafar 
15 | c. 4. D. 1750 | Hamsavilasa of “ manga” with afm - 
Hamsamittha | are and agave 
Cf. aranyzar with agora 
and yaa mentioned 
in the Tripurasundari- 
Stotra 
16 | A. D. 1648 Tavernier Arabian women bore the 
septum of the nose for 
| admitting the ring 
17 | A.D, 1794 Edward Moor “nutt’’ worn by Cana- 
rese ladies 
18 A. D. 1882 Qanoon-e-Islam Nath, Boolag, Nuthnee 
“ nose-jewelled ” dam 
sels, (with  illustra- 
| tions ) 


nose- ornament traceable in existing painting and sculpture. 


P. S.— Since this article Was composed the following additional in- 
formation about the nose-ornament has been received :— 

(1) Dr. B. Kakati writes under date 14-12-1988— “ Regarding 
your query about Assamese nose-ornaments as represented in painting 
and sculpture, a competent Assamese scholar informs me that there is no 


I informed 


you already there is no reference to it in existing literature which dates 


from the 16th centary. 


This would perhaps lend weight to your theory 
that nose-ornaments were introduced by the Moslems. 
a Moslem province.” 


Assam was never 
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(2) Mr. G. N. Shrigondekar cf the Bhandarkar Institute has kindly 
drawn my attention to the following verse quoted anonymously by the late 
Mr, Visnushastri Chiplunkar in his NibandhamGila ( Vide p. 51 of the col- 
lection of the Subhagitas in the Nibandhamala, published by Chitrashala 
Press, Poona, 1926 ). 


‘geftauieat: eyefaqatea: asagfegs aa aera: | 
Pu: eqraracnfa Kear ararar angeta Faarg |] ave |’ 


The above verse occurs in the Subhdsitaratna—-bhdnddgara (N. 8. 
Press, 1886 ) p. 314, verse 84, but here also the name of the author is not 
recorded. 

(3) Iam thankful to Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
M. A. for the following remarks dated 22-12-1938 on the nose-ornaments 
in South India :— “ Three nose—ornaments are in use in South India. One 
is a screw inserted on the side of the nostril in a hole bored for the pur- 
pose. Itsname is Mookku-Kutty, i. e. nose-peg. Ladies wear it on both 
sides of the nose and usually there is a precious stone embedded in the 
centre of the screw. It is obligatory for married women and virgins to 
Wear at least one of these. Bulak and Nattu are two ornaments, not now 
in fashion. As their names denote, they were borrowed from North India. 

Very curiously in lithic figures in temples these ornaments sre not 
traceable, probably because of the difficulty of representing them in stone. 
But I have noticed the screw, in mural paintings in Travancore. I am dis- 
posed to regard its wearing as a fairly old custom. ” 

(4) Anantabhatta, author of Campitbharata is reported to have 
“lived about 1500 A. D.*" His sister’s son was Somanatha, the author of 
Vyasayogicaritacampi. Somanatha was contemporary of king Acyutadeva- 
raya of Vijayanagar and must have lived about 1535 A. D.( Vide p. 285 
of M. Krishnamachariar’s History of Classical Sans. Lit, 1938 and B. 
Venkobarao’s Edition of the Vyasayogicaritacampit ( Bangalore ) Introduc- 
tion, pp. iv-ix.) Acyutadevaraya ruled from A. D. 1486~1542. 

Anantabhatta in verse 89 of 2nd Stabaka of his Campilbharata ( Page 
80 of N. S. Press, Edition, 1903 ) puts a nose-ornament on the nose of 
Draupadi and describes its beauty as follows :— 

“ efaanfasraaated aaalhes avtagted: | 
Iva qarsgqeqaerarhtaadfasmairanveig i) <a! 

The pearl on the tip of Draupadi’s nose looked as if it were an egg 

jaid in the lotus of her face by the female swan viz. the smile on her face. 
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Anantabhatta hardly dreamt of the anachronism involved in the 
reference ! 


(5) Prof. R. D. Laddu of the S. P. College, Poona, has kindly 
drawn my attention to the following reference to nose—ornament ( ASE ) 
occurring on p. 191 of Dhola~Maritr& Dithd edited by Ram Singh and 
others and published by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Benares, 1935 :— 

Diha Nos. 571, 572 read as follows— 


“ gett Mt aud, aa Dar fant |” 
ae-~HAI Dat ad, sie afia san fare |] 492 I” 

[ Compare the above Dahad with the anonymous verse quoted above: 

which reads :— 
“ gediatiem: eqefaqarea: agayfegs a GRAM: | 
ara; aaearionfs gar araata area Fray |)” J 
“ seq TIT FA, FS BIAS afa-aa | 
BAS THES ATT, A A FET AA |] 402 |” 

According to the Editors the D. Mf. Dih@ was composed between 
Samvat 1000 and 1618. i. e. between a. D. 944 and 1562. It may be earlier 
than Samvat 1450 i.e. a. p. 1894 ( Vide Prastavana of the work, p. 10 ). 
The upper limit of a. D. 944 fixed by the Editors is the date of the hero of 
the poem viz. Dhola. There is no evidence to prove that the work is con- 
temporary. This reference to nose-ornament can be easily assigned to the 
period, 1000 a. p. to 1394 and hence it does not go against the theory of 
the foreign importation of the nose-ornament after the advent of the 
Muhammedans. 


13. Two Religious Poems ( in Marathi and Sanskrit ) 
on the Hindu Nose-ornaments * 


In my studies 1 of the Nose-ornament of the Hindus so far published 
I have tried to establish the following points :— 


(1) The nose-ornament called nath could not be traced in any his- 
torical source earlier than A. D. 1000. 


(2) This nose-ornament is possibly a foreign importation into 
Indian culture but its foreign source or genesis has not to my 
knowledge been brought to light on documentary evidence by 
any scholar. 


(3) This nose-ornament, though foreign to Indian culture, has now 
become sacrosanct to such an extent that it forms part of the 
costume of gods and goddesses in Hindu pantheon. 


In view of these conclusions already suggested by me I was in 
search of some texts dealing with the Nose-ornament but having a reli- 
gious import. It has already been proved that the use of the nose~orna- 
ment by our women-folk has been getting more and more popular during 
the last 1000 years though latterly owing to modern education its use has 
Slackened a little in certain provinces. I have found two poems in which 
the nose-ornament is the central theme though itis used for religious 
instruction in a poetic way. One of these poems is a song in Marathi by a 
Deccani saint of the early 17th century while the other poem consists of 
25 Sanskrit stanzas on the nose-ornament of a goddess by a possibly South 
Indian writer, who was obviously a devotee of this goddess. I am unable 
to fix the chronology of this Sanskrit poem, though its author gives some 
Particulars about himself and his ancestors, These poems show in an 
admirable manner the importance that came to be attached to this late 
importation into Indian-female costume and the perfect innocence of 
the writers regarding its foreign origin. 


The Marathi poem on the nose-ornament is a pada or song by 
Kegavasvami who was living in Saka 1550=A. D. 1628 according to Mr. 


* Indian Historical Quarterly Vol. X XVII, pp. 506-511. 
1. These studies are:— (1) Antiquity of the Hindu Nose-ornament called Nath, Ansals ( B. 
O. RB, Institute ) XIX, pp., 318-334 and ( 2) References to Nose-ornament in some works ascri- 
me Samkaracarya ete.— B. I. S. Mandal Quarterly, Poons, 1940, Vol. XXI, pp. 1-9. 
1 
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Vaman Daji Oka1, who has edited Kegavasvami's Padas numbering no 
less than 473. Mr. Oka records the following pada on page 266 of his 
edition of KeSavasvami's songs :— 
org agta ava ate at! | 

adt wiset faa satdt at! |) gwar Il 

BT gat gH afear | 

get gars qrita teat | Ate 9 Il 

awa gaz & afaziar | 

fren qa ot TESST |] ATMe | VII 

ata anit wradt ata | 

oft wget aed stat || argo |] 2 Il 

qeaaforrarsit Bt at | 

qeaga alfeor Ha av || Aree II 2 Il 

Mel sai Sara Bae | 

ad agqe gaa Faa || Mae |] 4 il ” 


In this pada the poet has used the metaphor of the nose-ornament 
for bringing home to the readers the beauties of spiritual instruction and 
understanding acquired by a devotee through sincere devotion to his 
preceptor. Here the nose-ornament consists of a pearl ( moti ) and a ruby 
( manik ) set in pure gold. It is described as one of the chief ornaments of 
alady. The close spiritual intimacy between a devotee and his guru is 
here depicted as that existing between a husband and his beloved wife. 
The poet has sustained the metaphor of the nose-ornament throughout the 
song. As @ lady adorned with fine ornaments appearing before ber loving 
husband is sure to receive his kiss, even so a loving devotee who has been 
adorned with spiritual understanding through his guru becomes capable 
of receiving spiritual favours from this guru, given but the complete self- 
abandonment of the devotee towards his guru. This appears to be the 
substance of the above song. 

Whether other Indian vernacular literature contains any poem on 
the nose-ornament I cannot say, but I record below a Sanskrit poem which 
is entirely devoted to the nose-pearl or nésamauktika of the goddess Goda. 


1. Vide pp. 148-290 of Kavyasamgraha 13, A collection of Marathi Padas by various 
Marathi Poets, Part I by V. D. Oka. N. S. Press, Bombay, 1894. Mr. Oka states that Keéava was 
a Saint who hailed from Bhaganagar ( — Hyderabad, Deccan ). His guru's name was Katiraja 
Svams He is the author of Ekada‘fi Caritra in Ovi metre and several other padas and 
abhahgas. He was living in Saka 1550. Itis not known when he died. His Samadhi ia at 
Gulburga. The Marathi poet Moropant refers to him in his work Sanmanimala, 
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Towards the end of the poem the poet gives us some information about 
himself. He calls himself “ sftagza @fa”, son of “ stuaguaine” 


and grandson of “ aqifgfageafin”. The title of the poem is “ araraifns 


qataafa. ’ In the Colophon the name of the author is given as “ sftigz- 
fraragia, ” son of “ tagsTeat ” and grandson of “ Aqraziana, ” an orna- 
ment of the “ a7faz wtt.” These particulars may enable us to identify 
this author but this work must be left to the students of South Indian 
history. 


The following text of the poem is based on the only manuscript 
available in the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. This Ms 
is R. No. 3872. 

« || aaraieareaaieta: (I 

Wester TarsuAaigearga 
fret qzrqitamefaaa ceatfaaraeas | 
warn agaga faaat ga set waz 
araaifesaatta aaat aafrat arczq | 9 Il 
aIMTIT quaat aravesiataa 
qTsHeTITMieMfagaarsigaensss | 
Maatafamasavea Taleoifesra 
ataraifeamaag waat aanfsat aeqza || 21 
PRITATarapawwaendhws Wsar- 
snmaieqdiga weadlaret fara | 
WMeasTPANAsS TAA wal MSS F- 
maaifeamadta waa arifaat asqeq tl 3 | 
agdivadteg siwarsaae Tet 
avat arafwargt BgaTstasAas | 

~ garfafeaafad faaawt wma Garer a 
aranifesarcata waat araifrat arqzy ll ¥ Il 
dreargzathagarageatqana Aa- 
Ba WasarasyAawagqarat Tar | 
ae: wafrarferafzd ceased aifes- 
alaaifesaradte aaat arafrat ara tl & I 
Reyaasassey fass Wal SANSA 
at weqgaTsarrage Taree AeALA | 


me... 
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maaan faagqe aegqzazeaTSt 
aranmifeamanty waat arifrat arvey |} & Il 
erat avatar fafaa: Qiegta tat 
waraghaaraat faaqa Seat (at) ceraraey | 
ge aaaaeafa afe aat gear tarathra- 
wanifmemaity wat arnfrat are |] © 1 


J itqrnkasererateritgqraransrat 
ara... ... FaTagseawarsieay | 
andiee waacanees aaaaat 
marifeanaatte aaa anfaat azaza tt < II 
zeangraaeqaawala waeragiga 
Wrage ansiaalesig Ta | 
sagiafas gafraga: nalfararaay 
aaNet Vaat Tafaat aeqzy ll 3 tl 


mar qarsarafaweararar Fron wrfirtt 

anit freafatia fawaaat adfaxat aaat | 

aaedt agia aafe fe setfa vest Gay 
aamiferarattg waat arnferat azqza |} Ye II 


PASH GIMATTASAT Sl FAW SET 

ants Bisa fad sfaiza ng gaan | 
anaraila fasrfaeargaat td 
meaakeeaantg waa arafaat azazy || 22 Il 


eat aaa gaa rag Fay AAA 
eanhaadera ag Saeared TEI: | 
WAMU Wat WaT 
Mais Haat anfeat aTeA || 82 Il 
MAAASRNATPSTAS YRUBSIAT Te 

weq4 ... Gawd aya azar Aarafriag | 
agearsiasrfa aaa sen gia carga 
Maafesmadtg wat arnfrat azazq || 23 Il 
WAARGVSSZUTBS AAIAMNSAHAT 

arg HeqNat TsTaAQuUiagaeelsaag | 

Sea atgazfadia afancdcieages 
aaTMifeamaene waat arnfrat acagy || 8¥ I 


a 
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Aga-qeasekessania faa tat 
mereabrerqfaraaegianes ay | 

agiaa aatan: fee aera geqfed 
aTaraheraraag waat arfaat aqzy | 84 II 
J MASTS g wad aifafte gone 
aeqifaseseer geat aaeet gona: | 


Ache 


arat wfea: suze ga maaagifed 
TATATRBMAANY aaat armnfaat aziza tl 28 II 
wraat years fraafe wdliqanaseag 

araisal fawaezea aqaleaai faaterarg | 

aq: quefea: fafreaaad Haeaqeaga 

aa Raraaatg waat aaaat aeqzy |} Vo | 
anseniasarsat gage aaweafaaforer- 

: aay vuhanfmasauaeaaaia aq | 
qieaaahata afea adie aafaa 
arardhinnareatg aaat aratffat azaza tl 2? MI 
mara aga fay gawaraleea areas 

meal wiaheaaag wtfanfadtaay | 

ae cea aaTat J FT ZITA) 
arene sara waat vafeat azazq t) 88 Il 


Waqer aat ¥ qiaagfetaifad zearat 

fier catia aafaad daca aatyaa | 
HVIZIAUPA AGES Fat sailaege- 
alaamesatadtg waat aatrat arqzq jl Re || 


FeAANATA- FAVS SSAsseAAATAN TAT 

a atagesseag feaagar atafiadt eqaa | 
weanae: aapaeafagqaiag aaat 
aaaesAlaag vaat aafaat argzq |] Vz I 


agarred Grier Gas wilenfaar aa 

Req araatteat Zafula macazareqa | 

alee afaaz feafa sfafitasiarzitd 
waalkesaratg waat aria atceg |] 22 I 
qaistafaacat quis ataigastsag 
Beara fafarr aga AenaegTera | 
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awit abagatsa faufa azearatfad afred- 
vianifasaratg waat mafaat azrzaz || 22 It 
ES fsqr maadiwnfs ... yalsarararal GT: 

: ahagrefeagrangaets ... frasy | 

ud a fawnfad qafafiiagigeae 
aranifesaratg waat arnfaat arr |} 2¥ II 
TaeararTaHiafraz vert [ ara? | Arargrast 
BU TI Quiwdia salargeast sa | 
qaivaaga 1% frafa ge: Senageifard 
manitfesaatg aaat arafrat aeazy || 2 I 
i} stoagqaahraes ara: awifefageat: 

Dat aagde afehaga: dasa: wf: | 


, wake, 
Lae 


Mi aranitatadatataat fears aaat 

#: mramgqatagatfagat aie waeqdaatz || 
‘, gfe ftaqrrantaypg aaa aerars-aao 

if stamgaqengdgy stagearages faefaa 

i aiiamanatieeraaate: aq | 

: WayNaaIya wawaasaws Basa | 
4 e aramonafgctt & aad azaaezm: | 

4 waa geaa sea askrga || 


Rasieaangeq agen silad aq | 
TE Maaziawn sed afasrafory || 


Il aR II 


14, References to Nose-ornament in some works 


ascribed to Samkaracarya and their effect 
on the Authorship and Chronology 
of these Works* 


The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, published in 1937 an 
edition of the Saundaryalahari 1 of Sri-Samkara-Bhagavatpada. The 
Editors describe this work as a Poem, (i) “ displaying the finest touches of 
poetical fancy, (ii) a Stotea, Hymn in praise of the Goddess Tripura 
Sundari, (iii) a series of Mantras, mystic formulm, to be used by the 
Upasaka along with the corresponding Yantras, Diagrams, wherein the 
Devi is to be conceived as abiding, and (iv) an exposition of the Agamas 
and Tantras bearing on the worship of the Supreme Being in its 
aspect of the Sakti, Creative Energy, known as_ the Sri-vidya, 
embodying the underlying principles of Vaidika Dharma and as such 
having the sanction of the Vedas.” ? Further about the authorship 
and date of the work the Editors make the following remarks :— 

(1) “Sri-Samkara-~Bhagavatpada is accredited as the author of the 
Saundaryalahari 8 by Laksmidhara, Bhaskararaya, KaivalyaSrama, Kame- 
§varasiiri, Acyutananda and a host of other commentators # of the work .” 


* B. I. S. Mandal Quarterly Vol. XXI, ph. 1-9. 

1. Edited with English Trans. Commentary, Diagrams and an Appendix on Prayoga by 
Pt. §. 8. Sastri and T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

2. Intro. p. V. 


8. Ibid p. ix—** Vallabhadeva, who is assigned to the fifteenth Century A. D. in his Subhi- 
sitavali quotes the 27th Stanza of this work ascribing its authorship to $ri Samkara- Bhagavat-= 
pada.” 


4. Vide Aufrecht: Cata. Cafalogorum, Part I, p. 48- Commentaries on aydeuedt or 
a aqeadl addressed to Sakti by Samkaracarya :— 

(1) faarnalent, (2) freqret, (3) by seratiga, (4) by afata, (5) 
TPT by Hema, (6) by Saaz, (7) srreaafaat by Faeae7A, ( 8) aa 
dite by agaft, (9) by mgraz, (10) by mala, (11) ararquadtat by ae 
ra ata, (12) by anata, (13) by saara saqaa, (14) by ade, (15) 
waadfiat by wanda, (16) by ugaz, (17) by aaa fraranita, (18 ) by 
maa Ba, (19) by wadg, (20) by wang, (21) by ward, (22) by 
wartiex Bfits, (23) by faauz, (24) by sitaratg, Part IT p,-9--( 25 ) by 


{ Continued on next page J 
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(2) “ The author of the gloss Sudhdvidyotini ascribes it to his own 
father Pravarasena, the son of Dramida, a king of the Dramida Country, 
and says that on the strength of the information directly obtained from 
his father he wrote the said gloss.’’ 


(3) ‘‘ There are others who say that Siva himself is the author of 
the Stotra. 


(4) And yet others who maintain that it had its origin in the teeth 
of Lalita, the Prime Sakti. ” 


(5) “There is yet another tradition about the prime source of this 
work. The story goes that Samkara Bhagavatpada, who is considered to 
be JSvara incarnate, paid a visit to Kailasa clad in the robes of a men- 
dicant and took the Mantra-Sastra placed by the Devi on the throne of 
YSvara. While he was about to leave Kailasa along with the spoil, Nandi- 
keSvara, who was on duty hard by, snatched the book from his hands. 
After grappling with him for a while the Acarya succeeded in retaining a 
portion of the book which contained the first 41 stanzas of the Saundarya- 
lahari to which were added 59 more stanzas composed later on by him to 
complete the work.” 1 The view of the Editors about the authorship of 
the work is clear in the following remarks 2 :-— 


“ All these traditions apart any unsophisticated student of the 
Srividya after a thorough and close study of the literature bearing on it 
is bound to arrive at the conclusion that this work of Samkara gives & 
faithful rendering of the views of his Parama Guru Sri Gaudapadacarya 
in the first 41 stanzas of this work for the delectation of the more advan- 
ced student, rounded off with a highly poetic adoration of the Devi in the 


{ Concluded from last page ] 
agua, ( 26 ) frea afaat by mfie, (27) by sagaa, Part III p, 11-- 
(28 ) qartafaar, (29) weansia by sadiat asletie ( vide No, 12 above ), 
(30 ) by gaan aa (31) guifsenfadt by sazea (2), (32) araatfaeit by werea, 
aon of a1@q (vide no, 17 above), (33) by aga, son of unafy, (84) by 
UATE ama, (35) waar by aasrdzar (See No, 1 above) and (36) 
efiaftngales by aitanag, 


The chronology of all these Commentators is worth investigation in view of the importance 
of the text they have commented upon. 


1. Ibid, p. Xe 
2. Ibid, p. X, footnote—last nine lines, 
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latter portion.’ The Editors have grester belief in “the genuineness 
of Samkara-Bhagavatpdda’s authorship of this Stotra, ” “than of several 
other Stotras ascribed to him.” 1 


About the date of the author of the Saundaryalahari the Editors 
observe 2 :— 


sg Samkara-bhagavatpada to whom almost universally this work is 
attributed must have flourished in the erghth Century A. D., an inference 
which is supported by the view of European scholars that Sri Samkara- 
cdrya, the author of the Sariraka-mimdmsabhGsya flourished between 
A. D. 788 und 820." “ We are, therefore, of opinion.... .... that this Stotra 
ts the genuine work of Sri-Samkara BhagavatpGda, who lived in the eighth 
Century A.D." With the firm belief of the Editors in the authorship 
of the Saundaryalahart, which they regard as the genuine work of the 
celebrated Samkaracarya, the pupil of Gaudapadacarya, let us see if there 
exists in this poem itself any evidence which goes against this belief. > 
Verse 61 of this pcem reads as follows :— 


“ aay aradarafeaitizamreanits 
wilat Adla: ger weaweghaag | 
agacagan: fiafarzatiaaraafea: 
amen aearat fea a qaratoraz: |] §9 1)” 
The Editors translate this verse as follows :— 


“ O Flag of the Staff ( dynasty ) of the snow-clapped Mountain may 
this the bamboo of thy nose, immediately bear us the cherished fruit. 


1. Ibid, p. xi. 
2. Ibid, p. xii. 


3. J.N. Farquhar ( p. 266 of Outline of Religious Literature of India, 1920) makes the 
following remarks about the Saundaryalahari :— 


“The Saundaryalahari is a famous ode to the goddess in a hundred stanzas, of which 
Stanzas 1-41 are frequently published as a separate ode under the name Amnandalahari. The 
whole is usually ascribed to Samkaracarya but serious scholars regard the ascription a mistake. 
Laksmidhara ...... who belongs to the end of the 18th Century has a valuable Commentary on it, 
As he unhesitatingly accepts the authorship of Samkara there must be a tradition of some age 
to that effect behind him. The work thus goes back toa fairly early date but it is not yet possi- 
ble to be more definite. ” 


The date “ ond of the 18th Century’ for Laksmidhara given by Farquhar is wrong as 
Laksmithara was contemporary of Krsnadevariya of Vijayanagar ( A. D. 1509-1580 ) and was 
the greatect San krit poet in the literary circle of this king ( Vide p. 288 of Vijayasagar Sirth— 
Centenary Commemoratiun Volume, Dharwar, 1936. ) 
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Bearing in its ( hollow ) interior pearls, kept in their places by thy very 
cool breath, it wears a pearl outside also, there being an abundance of 
them ( pearls ) therein.” 1 

The Editors tell? us: “ Here is reference to the South Indian 


custom of boring a hole through the left side of the nose of women so 
as to attach an ornament with a pearl pendant.” 


The foregoing remarks of the Editors leave no doubt that they treat 
this verse, containing a reference to nose—ornament, as a genuine part of 
the Saundaryalahari which they say is a work of Sri Samkaracarya. I have 
now to invite their attention to my paper 3 on the Hindoo Nose-Ornament 4 
in which I have brought forward sufficient evidence to prove that the 
nose-ornament makes its appearance in Indian history and culture about 
1000 A. D. but not earlier. Ifthe above reference to nose-ornament in 
the Saundaryalahari is a genuine one it will prove the existence of nose- 
ornament in India in the 8th Centary A. D., if not earlier —a conclusion 
which is not warranted by my evidence regarding the nose-ornament 
explained by me in detail in my paper under reference. On the contrary 


I am inclined to hold the views that — 


1. For the double meaning of the word Vamfa and its application in the present stanza 
see the remarks of the Eiitors on p. 192. “ Ihe fact that the Devi’s nose wears as an ornament 
a pearl outside, is taken advantage of by the poet, who represents it as one of the pearls in the 
hollow of the bamboo-like nose cast by the exhaling breath of the Devi and forming an index 
as at were to the pearls inside. ' 

2. Ibia, p. 193. 


3. Vide Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XIX pp, 313-382 “ Antiquity of the Hin- 
du Nose-Ornament called Nath. ” 


4. I may point out the significant absence of nose-ornament in the following extract from 
a Jain Sanskrit work of “' A. D. 7th Century ’* :— Verses 57 to 59 of Chapter XV of Varanga 
Carita of Jatasimhanandi ( ed. by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, 1938, p. 138 ) read as follows:-— 


fe WATT AAD TFA FTL 1 
amisatqqaig qimqaayyer: || 4 | 
aie Slial AM: FIST: | 
angua faqacaenearataiia |) &C II 
afisaaaaaiia teat: geass: | 
aipegs=| sain fafaghfean fea: ts” 


This is a description of ladies of the antahpura mourning the loss of the prince’ Varanga 
and throwing avay all their ormaments. ihe list of woman’s ornaments recorded here is quite 


elaborate and if it includes earrings ( anata: ) the omission of Al@IATIGS of later times 


in this tist is worth noting. According to Dr. Upadhye “ Jatasimbanandi belonged possibly to 
{ Continued on next page } 
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(1) the verse in the Saundaryalahari referring to nose-ornament 
is not a genuine part of the poem. ° 
or (2) if the Editors regard it asa genuine part of the poem the entire 
poem is not the work of Sri Samkaracarya and further, 

(3) itisa work composed sometime after 1000 A.D. by some 

author who may have borne the name Samkara. 

I would, therefore, request the Editors to examine their evidence 
about the authorship of the poem and the genuineness of the verse in the 
light of the view urged by me above to the effect that the work, Saundarya- 
lahari is not the work of the great Indian philosopher of the 9th Century 
but a late production of some learned pandit with deep devotion to tbe 
Devi, the subject of the poem. 

The reference to nose-ornament in the Saundaryalahari quoted 
above is analogous to the following late references} to it in other Sans- 
krit works :— 

(1) About A.D. 1080--Bilhana in his Vikrama@nkadeva—Carita 
refers to q1alaa and GaTssS, 

Verse 79—“ maaafafagagarneaatiar 


wife wisawerd arsarqafaegat ” 
(2) A.D. 1257--Jalhana in his anthology Sa&ktimuktavali. 
« guetafaaraifa mardanahaay ” 
I have also pointed out that another work commonly ascribed to Sri 
Samkardcarya contains a reference 2 to the nose—ornament in verse 45 :— 


“sem ger fata arenfaapafaany ” 


This work slso is not regarded by scholars as a genuine work of 
the great philosopher and there is no reason why the Saundaryalahari 
also should not be treated likewise 3 in view of its reference to nose~or- 


{ Concluded from last page ] 
Karmatak.” Inthe Puirvapithika of the Datakumara-Carita (IV Ucchvasa—p. 28 of P. V. 
Kulkarni’s Edn., Bombay, 1919 ) we have a list of woman’s ornaments as follows :— 
J (nfo qax aer ag ae ager ata seas afaea qeeasd ” 

The Pirvapithika is regarded by Dr. A. B. Keith as “ no part of Dandin’s work” ( Sass, 
Lit. p. 298 ) 

1. Vide p. 829 of Annals, XIX, Part IV ( 1989 ). 

2. Annals XIX, p. 80 —Reference from faqraradqaaTHRNA 

8. Dr. Belvalkar enumerates over 210 Stotras which he considera as “ not genuine 
works of Sri Samkardoarya. This number includes Stotras addressed to the consort of Siva 
under names (1) Devi( 2) Tripura Sundari or Sundari (3) Bhavani ( 4) Lalita (6) Amba 
cr Ambika (6 ) Bala, (7) Kali, or Kalika (8) Gauri or Girsja (9) Syama or Syamala and (70 } 

[ Continued on next page } * 
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nament. ‘These two references to nose-ornament in two different works 
ascribed to Samkardcarya should lead us to aregular search for refere- 
nces to nose-ornament in other works included in the Vani Vilas Edi- 
tion of the Works of Samkaracarya. Though I cannot undertake this 
inquiry at present I may record below some other references to nose— 
ornament in the works commonly ascribed to Samkaracarya —_— 

In the Mantramatrka-puspamala—Stava | the following verse 6 con- 
tains a reference to aTalatfins :— 


“ gaqeqfaatadianaa sastywsst 
ferdegfadighaat enFz eT | 
ashi afngrss qezncateg garni 
aravisengciaazer sraitaty eres t) & 1” 
In the Devi-Catuh-Sastyupacarapdja-Stotra? the nose-ornament is 


referred to as “ ataigz aifeny” as will be seen from the following 
verse 20 :— 


“uftag ca tf fagqurearar Hes 

J gwufasfansmass aage afass | 
aradifasaivat a eat: aaleqeryiien: 
azat siaafafgontatata warada war |} Ro Il” 


In the Yamundstaka3 there is a reference to atfee as afaazat of 
goddess Yamuna in verse 7 :— 


“ afar fama yng asaas 
qasnsmedaasasaaagatel ats 1 
AfangoseslsqheqrgsecweqgmAsse 
aa an4 aa witfafanein Geena gaa angi” 


[ Conoluded from last page } 

fivd, Parvati, Matangi, Sahaja, Jvalamukhi. Rijarajefvari. ( Vide p. 223 of Basu Mallik Lec- 
tures Part I, 1929 ). About the work Anasdalahari Dr. Belvalkar regards “ it as probably the 
genuine work of Samkaracdrya” but he specifies this work ae“ Consieting of 20 Stanzas in 
Sikharini metre and honoured by ove: #0 Commentaries, one attributed to Samkara himself” 
(‘* as printed in the Vani Vilas Edition Vol..17. pp. 159-164 and to be distinguished from the 
Saundaryalahari in 100 Stanzas. The authenticity of the work is not, however, absolutely 
certain. *’ ) 

1. Vani Vilas Edition, Srirangam, Vol. 17, 2° 0. 

2. Vani Vilas Edn. Vol. 17, p. 223. 


3. — Do. -- Vol. 18, p. 99. 
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In the Bhramarambdstakam | we find a reference to qwrait on the 
tip of the nose of the goddess in verse 1 :— 
c = £ ~ 
¢ queqemlEneraafeqagqaegea state 
SRATYSL BTTATAUA TAM AIT | 
asaerqeaifasmiauargaincieletat | 
dtaseauafadt anadt Marat waa || 9 |” 


If the verses containing a reference to nose-ornament quoted above 
form part of genuine works of Samkara it would appear that the great 
Indian philosopher was a great devotee of not only the goddess but of 
her nOse-ornament as well. It appears to me that all these works conta- 
ining the references to nose-ornament are not the works of Samkara 
and that they were composed after A. D. 1000. The followiug table will 
sum up the six references to nose-ornament in works ascribed to Samkara 
and included in the Vani Vilas Edition of his works :— 


Vani Vilas Manner of 
No, Work | Edition Refereuce 
1| aizates | Vol XVII, p, 140 |‘ araraa” and “qerafir? 
| BES otis i cai 
*, } | 2 
2) fagrgzfarmaqareata | Vol. I, p. 197 Caveat”, © ararfaagary” 


3) aeanazgsqaiaeaa | Vol. XVII, p 250 | “maaan” 


4| salaqeqeqrat Vol. XVII, p, 223 | “ anagz atfasa ” 
5| agaesy Vol XVIII, p, 99 |‘ afes afasyen ” 
6| waivassy Vol, XVIII, p, 119 | * arfaannaesegeraont ” 


Evidently all the works mentioned inthe above table were compos- 
ed after the nose-ornament had taken possession of the Hindu suciety 
and culture, not to s1y religion in view of the fact that in all the six 
cases recorded above the poet has described the nose~ornament in the 
nose of the goddess. 


1. Vani Vilas Edn. Vol. 18. p. 119. 
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15. The Egyptian Nose-ring as described by E. W. Lane 
(A. D. 1833-1835 ) and its Biblical ancestry* 


In 1939 I published a paper on the ‘‘ Antiquity of Hindu Nose-Orna- 
ments’ ( Annals of B. O. R. Institute, Vol. XIX, pp. 17-334 ) in which 
I tried to establish that this ornament is a foreign importation into India 
and that it was imported into India some time about A. D. 1000. Subse- 
quently I noted some references to “ nose-jewels ” in the Brble and reque- 
sted my friend Prof. R. T. 8. Miller of Bombay to examine them closely. 
In 1942 Prof. Miller published the result of his examination of these and 
other references to nose-rings ( Hebrew, nezem ) in a paper on the “Nose- 
Ring in the Old Testament” ( New Indian Antiguury, May 1912, pp. 
25-30 ). Of the eleven passages examined by Prof. Miller, four use the 
word undoubtedly in the sense of ‘‘ Nose-ring.”” These passages are : 

(1) Genesis xxiv. 47; (3) Isaiah iii. 21; 

(2) Proverbs xi. 22; (4) Ezekiel xvi. 12. 
According to Prof. Miller these passages “do not all show a very favourable 
attitude to such ornaments” and indicate that it was a “foreign importa- 
tion” among the Hebrews, who might have inherited this custom from 
the ancestors they had in common with other Semitic people.” 

Prof. Miller further observes that the “ Bedawin have kept the 
custom of using nose-rings tothe present day.’ In support of this state- 
ment he quotes Burton’s Pilgrimage to Mecca, p. 376, where it is stated: 
The ornaments ( of the Bedawin ) are bracelets, collars, ear~and nose-rings 
of gold, silver or silver-gilt.”’ 

The Bedouins area very ancient tribe. They are referred to as 
Aamu in one of the inscriptions in a tomb of Beni-Hasan ( near Harmo- 
polis ) belonging to about 1900 B.C. A tomb of the Fifth Dynasty (. 
2560-2420 B. C. ) furnishes evidence about the earliest contact between 
Egypt and Syria-Palestine. About 1950 B. C. an official of the name 
Sinuhe ( from Egypt ) fled to Southern Palestine and there settled among 
the Bedawins, who were called “ plunderers” or “ sand-dwellers’’ by the 
Egyptians. } I cannot say anything about the source of the nose-rings cur- 
rent in Palestine at the time when the section of Genesis containing & 
reference to nose-rings was compiled ( about 850 B. C. as stated by Prof. 


* Journal of Kalinga Historical Research Society, March 1947, Vol. I, pp. 281-288. 


1. Vide chapter 9 on “* Egypt and Israel” in Legacy of Egypt by S. R. K. Glanville 
Oxford, 1943, p. 219. 
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Miller ). Whether the ancient Bedawins ( Aamt) or the ancient Egyptians 
had among them the custom of wearing nose-rings prior to say about 
850 B. C., 1s @ problem on which we should expect some light from the 
Egyptologists. I want, however, to put on record the following evidence 
about the use of nose-ornaments by ladies in Egypt between A. D. 1833- 
1835 as recorded by Edward William Lane in his Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, edited by Alexander Gardner 
London, 1895. Chapter XXI of this book deals with “Egyptian Female 
Ornaments " ( pp. 561-572 ) some of which are described in detail. I note 
below the names of these ornaments as given by Lane: 

I. ORNAMENTS USED BY Lapies oF MIDDLE ORDERs: 

(1) Diamond Kurs; (2) Gold Kurs: (3) Kussah; (4) Enebeh; 
(5) Shawateh ; (6) Reesheh; (7) Hital: (8) Kamarah; (9) Sakiveh ; 
(10) Oud es-saleeb; (11) Misht; (12) Halak (ear-rings) of many kinds ; 
(13 } Ekd ( necklace ) of many kinds; (14) Khatims ( finger-rings, debbh is 
a finger-ring without a stone); (15) As@wir (Bracelets); (16) Ornaments 
of the hair, safa, bark etc; (17) Khulkhul (Anklets); (18) Hegab (amulet). 
I]. Ornampnts usep By Lapies or LowER ORDERS: 

(1) Halak (ear- rings); (2) Khivam or KhuzdGm (nose-ring ) ; (3) 
Ekd (necklace); (4) Tok (a ring for the neck); (5) Finger-rings; (6) 
Asawir (bracelets) ; (7) Hair ornaments, Okoos etc.; (8) Khulkhul (anklets). 

About the nose-rings Lane observes ( Page 571 )!: 

“The Khizam” or nose-ring commonly called “ Khuzdm” is worn 
by a few of the women of the lower orders in Cairo and by many of those 
in the country towns and villages both of Upper and Lower Egypt. It is 
most commonly made of brass, 1s from an inch to a half in diameter; and 
has usually three or more coloured glass beads generally red and blue, 
attached to it. It is almost always passed through the right ala of the rose, 
and hangs partly before mouth, so that the wearer is obliged to hold it up 
with one hand when she puts anything into her mouth. It is sometimes of 
gold. This ornament is as ancient as the time of the patriarch Abrabam* 
and is mezxtioned by Isaiah (iii. 21 ) and by Ezekiel ( XIV. 12). To those 
Who are unaccustomed to the sight of it, the nose-ring is certainly the 
reverse of an ornament.” 

The above extract about the nose-ring as a female ornament cur- 
rent in Egypt more than 100 years ago may be taken to be accurate as 

1. On this page there is a wood-cut picture of the face of s woman wearing the nose~ 
ring and on either side of the face are pictures of nose~rings with beads. 


* See Genesis, XXIV, 47, where in our common version “ ear-ring ” is improperly pat 
for “ nose-ring. ” 
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Juane’s book was characterized in his days as “the most remarkable des- 
cription of a people ever written.” In the Biographical Sketch? ( pp. vii- 
ix ) to this book the editor states that this book ‘ remains to this day the 
standard authority on its subject. ” 

In Lane's remark about the Egyptian nose-ring the following poi- 
nts are noteworthy :— : 

(1) Use of the nose-ring among the ladies of the lower orders in Egypt. 

(2) Currency of the nose-ring among some of the ladies of lower 
orders of Cairo and among many ladies in the country towns und villages 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

It would appear from the above observations that the nose-ring ip 
Egypt must have had some previous history. If this supposition 1s cor- 
rect we are curious to know this history as vouched by ancient 2 and me- 
diaeval Egyptian records. Egypt seems to have been in contact with 
India long prior to A.D. 400. C. H. Roberts in his chapter on the 
Greek Papyri in the Legacy of Egypt (edited by Glanville, Oxford, 1943 ), 
p. 270, states that it is toa single papyrus of A. D. 359 that we owe the 
knowledge thatthe government was taking steps at that time to revive 
the trade between Egypt and India. In view of this early contact between 
Egypt and India it would have been easy for the nose-ring to migrate to 
India long before A. D. 1000, when it first appears in Indian literature. 
We must, therefore, investigate the exact source of the Indian nose-orna- 
ment and try to determine whether it was introduced into India by the 
Egyptians or by the Bedawins of Palestine, who have kept the custom of 
using nose-ring upto the present day as stated by Prof. Miller. 


1. I note some points from this sketch : ‘Edward William Lane, born at Herefo:d on 17th 
September, 1801—went to Egypt in 1825 to improve his health—studied Arabic language as aleo 
the peuple of Egypt—adopted native costume and was generally taken for a Turk—engaged two 
Professors to instruct him in Arabic and in Muslim religion and law—adopted Arvbian life and 
manuvers—gained entire confidence of the Arabs—Lane wanted to make the Egvptians known to 
the world—returned to England in 1828 with his Description of Egypt complete—returned to 
Egypt in 1833 for revising his book, which was ultimately i-sued in 1886 in 2 Vols., illustrated 
with wood-cuts drawn by the author— great success of the book—two years later Lane brought 
out his translation of Arabian Nights and subsequently some other works--Lane died at 
Worthing, Sussex, on 10 th August, 1876 in his 75th year—his grand-nephew S Lane Poole 
completed the publication of Lane’s Lexicon (1876-1890), a work of highest aunthority-Lane was 
made a D. Litt. of Leyden University and wasa Civil List Pensioner of the British Government. 

2. Vide p. 421 of Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IL ( 1926). In the remarks on Exyptisn 
costume we find the women using brooch, sandals of wood and leather, ear-ring, neck-lace, ear- 
studs, armiets or bangle- ( used by men and women ), There is no reference to eny nose orna- 
ment in this description of Ancient Egyptiar costume sey kefore B,C. 1000 Ear-rings were 
probably introduced from Asia after the middle of XVIIIth Dynasty. : 


16. The Hindu Nose-ornament - Its Past and Present* 


Every one knows Spenser's dictum “ Decoration precedes dress ”’, as 
applied to mankind in general. Though love of ornaments iS natural in 
man, its excess is sometimes attributed to Oriental people. Though our 
Aryan ancestors may not have been excessively fond of ornaments in re- 
mote antiquity, they may have developed this love when they settled in 
India and came into contact with other races and cultures. We find accor- 
dingly quite a big list of male and female ornaments mentioned by Bharata 
in his Natya-Sastra. In this list the Nose-ornament is conspicuously 
absent. 


At present the nose-ornament of varied types and designs is current 
in all parts of India from the Himalayas to Cape Camorin among Hindu 
as well as non—Hindu ladies. I am, however, concerned here only with 
the history of the Hindu nose-ornament. In the present state of this problem, 
Iam inclined to hold the view that the Hindu ladies, who had practically 
an ornament for every part of their bodies before 1000 a. D., picked up 
the nose-ornament from savage tribes among whom it appears to have 
been current, if we are to judge their past by their present customs. The 
anthropologists have already recorded evidence which shows that all sava- 
ge tribes in Asia, Oceania, Australia, Africa and America have had the 
custom of boring not only the septum of the nose and putting pendants or 
rings through the hole, but of boring the sides of the nostrils and inser- 
ting nose-pins into them. In view of this evidence, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Hindu ladies must have adopted the custom in imitation of 
the savages about 1000 a. p. Sea-faring nations into contact with wild 
tribes of the different parts of the world referred to above, may have 
introduced it into India. 


Recently I discovered some references to nose-jewels in the English 
translation of the Old Testament of the Bible. I have asked a Biblical 
scholar to examine these and other references to the nose—ornament in 
the Bible and report if these references are genuine. In case their genuine- 
hess is supported by Hebrew, Greek and Latin translations of the Bible, 
we may be able to take the history of the nose-ornament back wards from 
1000 a. p. to about 2008.0. But even then the question will remain: 
“ What is the genesis of nose-ornament and its history prior to 300 B. 0. ?”’ 


* Retnadipa, Rajapar, 1941. pp. 22-24. 
23 
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This question must be answered by students of proto-Indian history and 
anthropology. I can only say that the custom of boring the nose or any 
other part of the body is a savage one and needs to be abandoned by 
Hindu ladies. At any rate the Nath (44%), with all its jewels and rubies, 
should be discarded by our women-folk, though it is wrongly regarded as a 
sign of married bliss. Its wearing is not supported by any text on Hindu 
Dharma-Sastra from the earliest to the last. But custom lends enchant: 
ment to the face, and our orthodox sisters are not inclined to leave the 
Nath to the savage tribes; on the contrary, they make their husbands pay 
& heavy cost for this ornament which has got the halo of antiquity at least 
of the last 1000 years. Though our educated sisters are not much fond 
of this ornament, I find at least some of then wearing this ornament on 
some occasions in families where orthodoxy has nct yet completely disap- 
peared. 


At present, the type of the nose-ornament differs with different pro- 
vinces of India. But even in the 16th century, the Ain-i-Akbari mentions 
four varieties of nose- ornament viz. the Besar, Nath, Phul etc. This evi- 
dence shows the gradual evolution of the types of the nose-ornament on 
Indian soil in civilized society. Some time agoan article appeared in the 
Illustrated Weekly Times with photographs of ladies of the Chamba State 
wearing very complicated nose-ornaments with gold plates and chains hang- 
ing from the noses. One shudders to see this harness of the female nose, 
which hinders the beauty of the nose instead of enhancing it. But “ Fraulty, 
thy name is woman” says Shakespeare, and women are slaves of orname- 
nts in a much greater degree than men. “ Kanaka” and “ Kanta’”’ are 
inseparably connected from remote antiquity and let us hope that education 
may be able to separate them at least so far as the nose-ornament is conce- 
rned. 


The history of the nose-ornament so far revealed shows, in an admi- 
rable manner, how Hindu culture has acquired foreign elements through 
centuries and digested them thoroughly. Recently I have sent for publica- 
tion the texts of two religious poems, one in Marathi and the other in Sans: 
krit, based on nose-ornament as their central theme. I have published 
another paper on references found in Stotras, the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Sri Sankardcarya, but which appear to me to be late works, 


‘with which this great Indian philosopher had nothing to do. In fact, I can 


say that any work containing references to the nose-ornament is later 
than 1000 a. D., as no literature— Jain, Buddhist or Brahmanical —.prior 
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to 1C00 a. D. contains any reference to nose-ornament. In the same manner, 
no sculpture or painting earlier than 1000 a. D. contains any representation 
of the nose-ornament at least in India. 


The future of the.nose-ornament is, of course, quite uncertain, and 
one cannot say whether the mass-mind of India can discard it at once like 
many other customs, which were once current, but became obsolete in 
course of centuries. Cleopatra’s nose made history in classical times, and 
people wished it was a little bit shorter; but that was not to be. In the 
same manner, one cannot feel sure whether our women folk would discard 
their nose~ornament finally and change the course of Indian cultural 
history as a result of the labours of historians, which only excite the inter- 
est of the people for a short time and then get buried in the ponderous 
volumes on our book-shelves, as there is no law to control our present 
literature in so far as it affects our culture, and no dictator to weed out 
foreign elements from it, healthy or otherwise. 
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17. The Nose-Ring in the Old Testament* 


By R. T. S. Millar, Bombay. 

£ Tn 9939 F published a paper on the “ Antiquity of the Hindu Nose- 
ornament” in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institate ( Vol. XIX. pp. 
$13-334) in which I tried to prove that this ornament is a foreign impor- 
tation into Indiun culture. I further traced the history ofthis ornament in 
Indian sources from a. D. 1000 onwards but was unable to trace any refer- 
ences to it in Indian sources prior to A. D. I000. In view of these findings 
I was curious to investigate the history of this ornament prior to A. D. 
1000 in any source other than Indian and accordingly carried on a cursory 
perusal of the Bible. To my great surprise I found in the Bible some refer- 
ences to the nose-jewels. In this connection I hada discus-ion with my 
friend Prof. D. D. KosamMBI, who advised me to consult some scholar, com- 
petent to stady all the references to the nose-ring in the Bible and to pre- 
pare a critical note on them for publication in the New Indian Antiquary. 
Asa result of Prof. KosamsBi's inquiry through Prof. Joho Macugan of the 
Wilson College, Bombay, I was fortunately introduced to Prof. kb. I. 8. 
MILLaR of the same College who kindly agreed to my request and prepar- 
ed the following interesting note on the ‘‘Nose-ring in the Old Testament”. 
I take this opportunity of thanking all these friends for their willing co- 
operaticn in pursuing my inquiry about the antiquity of the Nose-vrna- 
ment prior to a. D. 1000. Prof. MILLAR thinks that the custom of wearing 
the nose-ring might have come to the Hebrews from the ancestors they 
had in common with other Semitic peoples — P. K. Gonk. ] 


The following does not attempt to be more than a note on the use of 
the Hebrew word nezem in the Old Testament or Hebrew Bible. The s gni- 
ficauce of this 1s that it indicates that nose-rings were in use among the 
people of the Hebrews several centuries before Christ. 

The word nezem means an ornament in the shape of a ring, and this 
seems always to have been made of gold. The dictionary gives two mean- 
ings : “ nose-ring”’ and ‘‘ ear-ring "", because in some places where it is 
used it is obviously attached to the nose, and in others it is certainty aD 
ornament for the ears. 

There are eleven passages in the Old Testament where the word is 
used :— 


* New Indian Antiquary, May 1942, pp. 25-30. 
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Genesis 24, verses 22, 30, 47. 

Genesis 35, verse 4. 

Exodus 82, verses 2, 3. 

Exodus 35, verse 22. 

Judges 8, verses 24, 25, 26. 

Isaiah 3, verse 21. 

Ezekiel 16, verse 12. 

Hosea 2, Verse 13. 

Job 42, verse 11. 

Proverbs 11, verse 22. 

Proverbs 25, verse 12. 

In two of the above passages there is a direct reference to ears. The 

first is Genesis 35, 4. The Hebrew is as follows: 
weeth hann®zamin '® sher be’ oznéhem ; 

which is transtated in the Authorised Version of the Bible as 
“all their earrings which were ip their ears, ” 

The Revised Version translates : 
“the rings which were in their ears ;” 

and Professor Morratt, in A New Translation of the Bible, as 
“their amulets of ear-rings ” 

The other is Exodus 32, 2, 3. 

“ wayyomer ’® Ighem’ aharén paregii nizmé bazzahabh ’Ssher 
ke’ ogné n’shékhem bendkhem ibh*nothekhem” 

‘* And Aaron said unto them 
*¢ Break off the golden earrings, which are in the ears of 
your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters. " (A. Ve) 
« _. Break off the golden rings” (.R. V.) 
Morratt also translates earrings. 

As the word nezem (plural n®z4mim ) in these passages undoubt- 
edly means an earring, the earher translators seem to have attempted fo 
read this meaning into the word tn all cases where that was at all posstble. 
The Septuagint (the Greek version of the Old Testament.) teanslates in 
all cases by envtion, an earring. The Vulgate follows suit with sraares, 
but finds difficulty in two passages, where it uses other words. ‘I'hese 
will be dealt with later. The Authorised Version ( English, 161 ) foltowed 
the Vulgate, translating by earring except in these two cases. Fhe Revised 
Version ( English, 1884), alters to nose-ring in a number of passages, and 
seems to give the correct rendering in most cases. This, with Moprarr’s 
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Translation, may be treated as the last-word on the subject ds far as trans- 
lation 1s concerned. 

Besides the passage dealt with above, there are several of the passa- 
ges in question where there seems to be little doubt that earrings are re- 
ferred to. These are :— 

Judges 8, 24 ; 

iithent-li ish nezem shélélo ki-nizme zahibh lahem ki yishm*e!lim 

hem ‘‘ give me every man the earrings of his prey ( for they had 

golden earrings, because they were Ishmaelites )” ( A. V.) 

The R. V. and Morratt also translate earrings. 


Job 42, 11 

“ wayittenti 16 Ish nezem zahabh ehadh”’ 

“ every man gave him........ an earring of gold ’’( A.V.) 
“every man gave him ....... a ring of gold” (R. V. ) 


‘* a gold ring’ ( MoFFatT ) 


The chief reason for the assumption that earring is the correct translation 
in these passages is that the rings seem to be for wearing by men, and all 
the evidence shows that nose-rings were only worn by women. 


Three of the passages just dealt with ( Genesis 35, 4, Exodus, 32, 2, 
3, and Judges 8, 24 ) have an interest of their own as indicating that the 
rings described were associated with heathen practices or heathen peoples. 
In the first passage Jacobs household 1s purified by putting away strange 
gods and divesting themselves of their earrings. In the second passage 
earrings are melted down to make the golden calf which the Israelites 
worshipped sinfully in the wilderness. In the third passage, earrings are 
taken from the defeated Ishmaelites. It was considered natural that they 
should have golden earrings, because they traded for gold and silver, 
which they brought from Egypt and Arabia. Pliny ( Natural History xi, 
50 ) refers to the wearing of earrings by men of the Hast. There is said to 
be no such custom among the Bedawin ( the descendants of the Ishmae- 
lites ) to day. The earrings seem to have been regarded as amulets. ( See 
Morrart’s translation and PEAKE’s Commentary on the Bible. ) 

There are three passages where the meaning of the word might be 
either “ earring” or “nosering ’’ These are :— 


Exodus 35, 22 
“ wayyabho’t ha’*nashim al-hannashim k6l nedhibh 
lébh hébhi’i hah wanezem wetabba’ ath wekhiimaz kolkeli zahabh 
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‘And they came, both men and women, as many as were willing 
hearted, and brought bracelets, and earrings, and rings, and tablets, 
all jewels of gold” (A. V. ) 

“\4rseeese DrQOChes and earrings and signet-rings and armlets, all 

jewels of gold” ( R. V., which in the margin gives the alternative 

reading nose-rings for earrings ). 

MorratT translates earrings. 

In this passage there is another word hah, here translated bracelets 
or brooches, which means usually a hook or ring put into the nose of ani- 
mals such as the camel, and which may here mean nose-rings. It does not 
seem to be used for a human ornament elsewhere. 

Proverbs 25, 12 

“nezem zahabh yahsli-khathem mdkhiah hakham al-ézen 
shoma‘ath ” 

“ As an earring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, so is a wise 
reprover upon an obedient ear.” ( A. V. ) 

The Revised Version is the same, but gives the marginal alterna- 
tive nose-ring. 

“A golden earring, & necklace of rare gold, an apt word is like 
that.” (Morrart ) 

Here the context seems to provide a case for taking the meaning a8 
earring, though nose~ring. as in the last pas-age, has the support of the 
Revised version margin. 

Hosea 2,13 

“ Uphaqadhti ‘ aleha eth-yemé habb‘alim "*sher taqtir lahem watta- 
‘adh nizmah wehelyathah " 

“And I will visit upon her the days of Baalim, wherein she burn- 
ed incense to them, and she decked herself with her earrings and 
her jewels ” ( A. V. ) 

The Revised Version again has nose-rings as an alternative read- 
ing in the margin. 

Noiakee decking herself with rings and jewels ” ( Morrarrt ) 

In this last passage there is again a reference to heathen practices, 
popular religious ideas required certain ornaments for holy days (compare 
the Koran, Sura 20 verse 61: onthe day of ornament (i.e. the feast day 
be your meeting ). There does not seem to be any evidence that nose- 
rings were regarded as amulets, but they may have been worn with other 
Ornaments on holy days. —< 
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There remain four passages where the word nezem undoubtedly 
means nose-ring. In each of these the word is used along with the Hebrew 
word ‘aph, which means nose. They are: 

Genesis 24, 47, Proverbs 11, 22, Isaiah 3, 21, Ezekiel 16, 12, Genesis 
24, 47. 

“wa’asim hannezem al-’appah”’ 

*] put the ear-rinpg upon her face “* ( A. V. ) 

* 0... the ring on her nose” ( R. V. and Morratt ). 

“ suspendi inaures ad ornamendam faciem eius‘’ ( Vulgate ) 
“kai perietheka aute ta enotia ” ( Septuagint ) 

Here the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the Authorised Version all 
continue to translate earring They get out of the difficulty created by the 
presence of the word ’aph, by translating it face, which is possible in some 
contexts. But it is unlikely here, and in any case could hardly stand for ear. 

Ezekiel 16, 12 

“ wa’cttén nezem al-appékb wa‘@ghilim al-oznayikh ” 

“I put a jewel on the forehead, and earrings in thine ears ” (A.V.) 
which also has nose as a marginal alternative for forehead ). 

“] put a ring upon thy nose, and earrings in thine ears” (R. V. ) 
MoFFatTT is similar. 

‘ed dedi inaurem super os tuum ” ( Vulgate ) 


The prophet is here describing the beauty that God has bestowed on 
Jerusalem, who is depicted as a false woman who has wade evil use of the 
beauty and ornaments that have been given her. There is no doubt at all 
that a nose-ring isthe ornament referred to. Another word ‘ 4ghilim is 
used for earrings. 

Isaiah 3, 21 

“hattabba‘oth wenizmé ha’aph ” 

(The word preceding this 1s hallehdshém which means charms or 
amulets and 1s translated by the Authorised Version as earrings ). 
“ The rings, and nose jewels” (A. V. and R. V. ) 

“ signet-rings and nose-rings ( MorratTT ) 

“et annnlos et gemmas in fronte pendentes”* ( Vulgate ) 

Here the Vulgate departs from its use of the word inaures, and 
translates by the nondescript word gemmas. It uses inaures to translate 
hallehGshim in the preceding verse. Thisis part of acatalogue of the 
ornaments worn by the proud women of Jerusalem, who Isaiah says will 
be made desolate for their pride and luxury. 

Proverbs 11, 22 
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“nezem zahabh be’aph hazir ishshah yapha wesdrath ta‘am ” 

“ As a jewel of gold ina swine’s snout, so is a fair woman which 
is without discretion.” ( A. V. and R. V.) 

The Revised Version gives ring in the margin as an alternative 
for jewel. 

‘a golden ring in the snout of a sow........” ( MOFFaTT ) 

“circulus aureus in naribus suis” ( Vulgate ) 

“enotion en rini huos”’ ( Septuagint ) 

Here the word is used humourously in a simile, but it must mean a 
nose-ring such as ladies wear, as itis ina nose, albeit a pig’s nose. 
MorratT makes this clear by translating by the word sow. The Vulgate 
uses yet another word circulus, but the Septuagint sticks to enotion. 

The passage in Genesis 84 tells us something more about the ring in 

question. In verse 22 it is described as— 
“nezem zahabh beqa‘ mishqalo” “a golden earring of half-a-shekel 
Weight ” ( A. V.) “a golden ring” (R. V.) “a golden nosering weighing 
@ quarter of an ounce” ( MorratTT ). This ring was taken by Abraham’s 
servant Eliezer to put on the nose of Rebecca, who was to become the 
wife of Isaac, Abraham’s son. 

The passages in which the word nezem undoubtedly means nose-ring 
do not all show a very favourable attitude to such ornament. This, and 
the places at which we find the word used, seem to indicate that the nose- 
ring was a foreign importation, or at any rate regarded as such from the 
fact that it was used by the heathen tribes with whom the Israelites were 
surrounded. Isaiah regards the use of nose-rings and other ornaments as 
symbolic of the pride of the women of Jerusalem, who are to be punished 
for that very fault and all their finery taken away. This prophecy was pro- 
bably written about 735 B.c. and Isaiah was protesting against the state of 
affairs and in particular the luxury of Jerusalem at the beginning of the 
reign of Ahaz king of Judah. The prophecy of Ezekiel is later, probably 
at the time of the exile about 596 B.c. Here the nose-rings, with the crown 
and the earrings, are symbolical of the blessings which God has showered 
on Jerusalem. But Jerusalem has abused these bounties ( verses 15 to 19 ) 
and they have been asnare to her; and asa punishment she will be car- 
ried away captive into Assyria. 

The section of Genesis from which the first passage ( Genesis 22 ) 
comes belongs to the so-called Jahwehistic narrative, the date of whose 
compilation must have been about 850 B.c. The reference to nose-rings 
must belong to this original writing of the story, or an even earlier tradi- 
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tion and not to the later period when the different parts of which the 
Pentateuch is made up were put together. It is thus earlier than the other 
passages just referred to and it is obvious that the giving of the nose-ring 
as a token is accepted as the natural thing. The story purports to belong to 
pre-Israelitish times, when the patriarchs were settling in Canaan and had 
not yet abandoned their nomadic existence. Their way of life may be said 
therefore to have been akin to that of the Bedawin, with whom they reco- 
gnised their kinship in the story of the half-brothers Isaac and Ishmael. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the Bedawin have kept the cus- 
tom of using nose-rings to the present day. “The ornaments ( of the Beda- 
win) are bracelets, collars, ear and nose-rings of gold, silver or silver-gilt.” 
( Burton, Pilgrimage to Mecca, page 376 ). The supposition is that as the 
Israelites became a settled people and their nobility grew more luxurious, 
the wearing of jewels was more and more confined to the rich, and was 
frowned upon by the stricter sort of religious people. 

It does not look as if the origin of the wearing of the nose-ring is to 
be found among the Hebrews, but the custom might well have come to 
them from the ancestors they had in common with other Semitic peoples. 


18. Studies in the History of Hindu Festivals — 


Some Notes on the History of Divall Festival* 
(BETWEEN C. A. D. 50 AND 1945 ) 


All festivals havea unifying influence in social and national life. 
Students of the cultural history of a nation must understand the genesis 
and development of these festivals and record their history with as much 
precision and detail as possible. The oldest living civilizations on this 
globe have contributed not a little to the growth of these festivals, which 
are a regular feature of national life. To whatever class of people these 
festivals may belong they have a peculiar human appeal. In India with 
its numerous religious beliefs we have quite a bewildering variety of reli- 
gious and semi-religious festivals but unfortunately much of the writing 1 
devoted to these festivals is of a descriptive type, in which no attempt is 
made to fathom the depths of available historical sources with a view to 


reconstructing any reliable history worth the name. 
In 1916 one author who calls himself ‘ Rgvedi ” published a book 
called History of Aryan Festivals 2 (arafeat aonat gfaeie ) in Marathi. This 


* Annals ( B, O. BR. Institute ) Vol. XXVI, pp. 219-262. 

1. The provincial Gazetteers of India contain much useful information about many of thesa 
fectivals but it is of a desoriptive type. The history of each festival ought to be studied in the 
form of monographs as a preliminary to an encylopaedic history of Indian Festivals. At pre- 
sent our knowledge of the history of festivals is rather nebulous. We cannot say when a par- 
ticular festival originated and how it developed through centuries of our cultural history. Mera 
descriptions of the present — day festivals , howsoever enchanting, do not prove their antiquity 
as these descriptions are a mixture of legends and hear-say evidence with many regional vari- 
ations, from which it is difficult to comprehend the origin and development of these festivals. 

2. This book was published in Bombay. The Prefaca of the author is dated 3rd April 1916 
This book appears to have enjoyed a wide popularity as will be seen from the opinions printed 
at the end cf the volume. The author deals with such topics as —(1) Rise of Indian 
Astronomy, (2) Seasons, (8) Months, (4) Adhikamasa(intercalary month), (5) Seven 
days of the week, (6) Samvatsara-phala, (7 ) different Sakas, (8) Seasonal Festivals and 
Historical Festivals (pp. 16-17), (9) Samvatsara-Pratipadi, (10) Ramanavami, (11) 
Dolotsava, (12) Gauri-Utsava, (13) Aksayya-Trtiya, (14) Paraturima-Jayanti, (15) 
Nrsimha-Jayanti, (16) Gangotsava or Datahar&’ (17) Vata-Savitri, (18) Maha Ekidafi 
(19) History of Caturmasa, (20) Nagapaficami, (21) Mangala-Gauri, ( 22 ) Sravani, 
(23 ) Povati Paurnima, ( 24 ) Narali-Paurnima, ( 25 ) Sri Krsna-Janmastami, ( 26) Pithori- 
Amavasyi, (27) Pola or Vrsabhotsava, (28) Haritalika, (29) Ganefa-Caturthi, ( 30 ) Rsi- 
Paficami, ( 81) Jyestha-Gauri, ( 82 ) Vamana-dvadaii, ( 33) Ananta-Caturdali. ( 34) Maha- 
iaya-Paksa, ( 85 ) Navaratra-Mahotsava, ( 86 ) Vijaya-datami, ( 37 ) Ramalila, ( 38 ) Dipavali~ 
Mahotsava ( FAAP or BAILA, ATHAGeaT, BeAtTIA ), (89) Balipratipads. ( 40) 
Yama-dvitiya, (41) Tulasi-vivaha, (42) Dhairipijana, ( 43) Vaikuntha-Caturdali, ( 44 ) 
Tripuri-Paurnima, (45) Campa-sasthi, (46) Datta-Jayanti, (47 ) Makara-Sabkramana, 
(48) Vasanta-Paficami, (49) Ratha-Saptami, (50) Mahativaratra, ( 51) Phalguna-Utsava 
oF Hols. 
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is perhaps the only book in Marathi which devotes no less than about 370 
pages to the study of Hindu festivals but even here one fails to find any 
history as such of each festival which has governed the life of our ances- 
tors for hundreds of years. This attempt is, however, praise-worthy as 
it is perhaps the only conscious effort to meet a long-felt want about the 
history of our festivals. In dealing with each festival the author records 
valuable information about its currency in different regions of India, the 
ritual connected with it and the present manner of its celebration. The 
remarks of the author on the ‘historical background of each festival are 
suggestive but not comprehensive for want of fully documented study 
about its origin and development. The author tells us in his Preface that 
his book is not written for the learned reader. All the same we must 
thank him for this pioneer 1 attempt, which is sufficiently conscientious 
and learned within the limitations under which he had to work and thus 
provide a readable account of Hindu or Aryan festivals as they are obser- 
ved in India in the different months of one Hindu year. 


According to Rgvedi the Hindu foestivals can be roughly classified ? 
as follows :— 


}. I must not fail to mention here a still earlier book on Hindu festivals. This is called 
“ Hindu Holidays’ by Balaji Sitaram Kothare, printed at the Times Press, Bombay, 1904, 
pages 100. The author contributed his articles on this subject to the Times of India in the years 
1900 and 1901 and these have been presented in a book-form with the above title. About festivals 
the author rightly observes :— ‘‘ The life of a nation is best depicted by the description given of 
its festivals, and the Hindus, being a civilized nation from remote antiquity have had their 
own holidays both to create and express joy. Hero-worship, religious devotion, social enjoy- 
ments, and the observance of particular rites and ceremonies with definite object in view such 
as preservation of women from widowhood, freedom from the 'guilt of committing heinous 
crimes, the preservation cf children from death in infancy, the acquisition of wealth, the resto- 
ration of lost power, fortune or kingdom, the remembrance, worship or feeding of the departed 
spirits of ancestors have their characteristic holidays."— The book deals briefly with the 
account of the following Holidays:— (1) Gudi Padva, Ramanavami, (2) Hanuman Jayanti, 
(8) Vata Pornima, ( 4) Ashadi Ekadashi, (5 ) Nag Panchami, (6 ) Cocoanut Day, (7) Janms 
and Gokul Ashtami, (8 ) Pithori Amavasia, (9) Ganesh Chaturthi, (10) Gauri, (11) Vaman 
Dwadashi, (12 ) Anant Chaturdashi, (13) Hindu anniversary Days, (14) Navaratra Festival, 
(15 ) Dasara, (16 ) Kojagari Pornima, (17 ) Dewali, (18) Four Hindu Holidays, (19) Datia 
Jayanti, (20) Makara Sankrant, (21) Mahashivaratra, ( 22 ) Holi Festival. 

2. This classification is good enough £o far as it goes. It is only after a thorough histori- 
cal study of each festival is recorded that an accurate classification can be given. As regards the 
ritual and belief connected with some of the Hindu festivals see Keys of Power by J. Abbott 
( Methuen & Co., London, 1932 ). I note some points from this book about the Divali:— Divak, 
204-205; maidens wave arti at D., 63, 183, impression of hand made on cattle at D. 132; Oil 
applied to the body at D. 159; Lights waved before cattle at D. 18!; Foot-prints drawn at D. 146; 
Worship of implements at D. 230; Manavadi days during D. 252; Use of red water at D. 282: Seed. 
drill dressed in garment: of a woman at D. 357; Worship of Laksmi on the threshing at D. 869; 
Pole of the threshing-floor cut at D. 370; Grinding forbidden at D. 480.-It would be useful to study 
the history and chronology of these practices from datable sources, Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit- 
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(1) Festivals originating from Rtus or Seasons :— 
deat gfaca, agcigdta, agate sah, aeat atin, Panga, 
Pinas, wetqsa, aacdsia, adatadl, stat a fram, 

(2) Historical ( Aitihasika ) Festivals:— 

ana, yA, TAU, HeTaeaedY, araagreait ? 
(8) Saiva Festivals :— 

faga dita, agra, 

(4) Vaisnava Festivals :— 

qeenad, aeesaat, wiaaqeadt, Igsagqeal, Teka, 
(5) Kautumbika Festivals: — 

acarfadt, aTenie, fratét amare, ease, Rha, 

(6) Sakta Festivals :— 

WO-seaa, sae, sSariaat, aveadl, Fat wats, dover (7) 

(7) Saura Festivals -~ wwagat, 

(8) Ganapatya Festivals :-— wWraraqeat, 

For studying the regional variations in the celebration of different 
Hindu festivals one must get first-hand information about these festivals 
from the residents of the different regions, where these festivals are 
observed. In the absence of this information we can get some informa- 
tion about them in the Provincial Gazetteers, 1 some of which were 
written in a scholarly manner and hence may serve as a useful starting 
point for a historical study of the different festivals as they show the 
currency or otherwise of these festivals in different regions, where some 
of the old traditions have been preserved. We must, however, go from 


1. The Bombay Gazetteer contains the following references to Divali holidays :— Vol. IX, 
pt. i, 23, note 5, 54, 82, 119, 151, 170. 173, 175, 178, 308, 305, 306, 316, 886; Festival days among 
Bhils, éd, pp. 305-306; Fire-Worship on-éd 857; Days for settling accounts by traders éd, 82; 
Period best suited to subject evil spirits, LX, pt. ii, 145; Hindu New year considered an evil 
spirit time, id, 148; Buddhist Holidays XIV, 145;among Patane Prabhus, XVIII, pt. i, 251- 
258; among Kunbis, id, 294-295. 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics contains some references to Divali ( see IV, 
607 a; Ahir, I, 232b, 233 a: Bhd, II, 555b; Davars, V 3a; Dravidian, V, 8a, 14a, 19ab; Pavras 
V, 19b, Sacrifice, V, 14a, ) — The description of Dravidian Divali ( V, 19ab ) has the following 
features: — 

(1) Lights are used probably as a means of expelling evil spirits. 

(2) Sacrifice of goats and fowls before stones, painted red after bringing them from a 

neighbouring river—bed. 

(3) Dancing and feasting attended with lighted torches. 

(4) Cattle are decorated with colour and garlands and a figure of the cattle-god Ba- 

lindra is made and kept in the cow-shed. 

(5) Procession of the fiercest bull and the swiftest heifer through the village— Any lad 

who can snatch a garland from the bull or heifer is considered a fit match for the 


best girl in the neighbourhood. 
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the present to the past and thus try to study when and how the details of 
these festivals have originated and thus enriched the social, religious and 
cultural life of India. 

In his article 1 on Divali- Folklore Mr. B. A. Gupte observes: — 
“Holidays in all countries have their folklore, and the Divdli of 
India is no exception. The greater the number of folk-—tales, the higher 
the stage of development in the society, and the greater the interest we 
find attached to the evolution of the festivities.’’ Mr. Gupte then records 
half a dozen different folk notions, of which No. V is as follows :— 

“The fifth idea has a historical basis. It is that King Vikramadi- 
tya of Ujjain, a scion of the Gupta race was crowned on this day, the 
16th of ASvin and counted his era accordingly. This is thus a New year’s 
day.” From the multiplicity of accounts of the origin of Divdli Mr. 
Gupte discloses the following points:--(1)the change of the season, 
(2) the death of the rice~crop harvest, (3) the time of manuring the 
soil for the second crop,(4)the Sun reaching Libra, the Seventh sign 
of the Zodiac, ( 5 ) the coronation of Rama, and (6 ) the selection of this 
coronation day for the conventional coronation and eramaking day of 
Vikramaditya, the last of the Guptas. Inthe Plate of Divdli Drawings 
( drawn by women from the 8th day of the 2nd half of Asvin to Divdli ) 
accompanying Mr. Gupte’s article we find the following symbols :— (1 ) 
Temple ascribed to Lakgsmi Narayana, ( 2) the Sun, ( 3) the Moon, ( 4 ) 
banging lamps, ( 5 ) Sankha Shell, (6) the mace, (7 ) the lotus, (8 ) the 
wheel, (9) the Svastika, (10) the Sesa or thousand—hooded cobra, ( 11 ) 
the cow’s foot-prints, (12) sparrows, (13) the mango, (14) the bel 
( wood-apple ) tree and ( 15 ) the foot-prints of Laksmi. According to Mr. 
Gupte ‘‘the presence of sparrows at harvest time, the position of the thre- 
shing floor usually near a shady tree, and the incoming realization of the 
sale—proceeds ( wealth ) as expressed by the foot-prints are Significant. 
This is perhaps the most primitive origin of the festival.” 

In the Hobson-Jobson (by Yule and Burnell, London, 190%, pp. 
208-209 ) we get some foreign notices of Divali from 4. D. 1618 onwards. , 
I reproduce here these notices with the remarks of the editors :— 

Dewally, 8. H. diwali, from Skt, dipa—alikd,* a row of lamps’ i. e. 
an illumination. An autumnal feast attributed to the celebration of various 
divinities, as of Lakshmi and of Bhavani, and also in honour of Krishna’s 
slaying of the demon Naraka, and the release of 16000 maidens, his pri- 
soners. It is held on the last two days of the dark half of the month of 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXII, pp, 287-289 ( May 1903 ). 
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Asvin or Asan and on the new moon and four following days of Karttika 
i, e usually some time in October. But there are variations of Calendar in 
different parts of India and feasts will not always coincide e.g. at the 
three Presidency towns nor will any curt expression define the dates. In 
Bengal, the name Diwali is not used, it is Kali Pajd, the feast of that grim 
goddess, a midnight festival on the most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminations and fireworks. on land and river, by feasting, 
carousing, gambling and sacrificing of goats, sheep and buffaloes. 


A, D. 1618 —“ Divaly” 
— Godinho de Eredia, f. 88 v. 
A. D. 1628 —“ October the four and twentieth was the Dawdli or 
the feast of the Indian Gentiles ” 
—P. Della Valle, Hak Soc. ii, 206, 
A, D. 1651 —~“ In the month of October eight days after the full 
moon there is a feast held in honour of Vistnou which is called Dipawali 
—A. Rogerius, De Open—Deure. 
A, D. 1671 —“ In October they begin their year with great feasting, 
Jollity, sending presents to all they have any busyness with, which time is 
called Dually ” — Hedges Diary, Hak. Soc. ii, cccxiv. 


A. D. 1678 —“ The first New Moon in October is the Banyan’s 
Dually" Fryer, 110. 

A, D. 1690 —"..,..... their Grand Festival Season called Dually 
Time” Ovington, 401, 

A. D. 1820 ~ “The Dewalee, Deepaullee or Time of Lights takes 
place 20 days after the Dussera and lasts three days; during which there 
is feasting, illumination, and fireworks ” 

—T. Coats in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., ii, 211. 

A. D. 18438 —“ Nov. 5 The Diwali happening to fall on this day, the 
Whole river was bright with lamps........ iver and anon some votary would 
offer up his prayers to Lakshmi the Fortuna and launch a tiny raft bearing 
& cluster of lamps into water,—then watch it with fixed and anxious gaze. 
If it floats on till the far distance hides it thrice happy he........ but if, 
caught insome wild eddy of the stream it disappears at once, so will the 


bark of his fortunes be engulphed in the whirl pool of adversity. ” 
—Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 84. 


A. D. 1888 —“*The Diwali is celebrated with splendid effect at 
Benares....,...At the approach of nights small earthen lamps, fed with oil, 
are prepared by millions, and placed quite close together so as to mark 
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out every line of mansion, palace, temple, minaret and dome in streaks 
of fire” —Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 4382. 


EK. W. Hopkins in his article on Hindu Festivals and Fasts in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 1912 ( Vol. V, pp. 867-871 ) classifies 
Hindu festivals as follows :—— 

(i) Ancient Festivals:— 

(1) Moon-festival ( seasonal ). 

( 2) * Four-month celebration’ ( seasonal ). 
(3) Ceremony of First-fruits. 

(4) Soma-sacrifice. 

(5) Consecration Ceremony. 

(6) Horse-sacrifice. 

(7) Solstice-feast. 

(8) Twelve nights’ Celebration. 

(9) Sacrifices at tirthas by pilgrims. 

(ii) Modern Festivals :—- These festivals are new in effect, though 
old in general character. 


(1) Lamp Festival ( Divali )— The rites in honour of one god have 
passed over to another without materially altering the celebration and 
sometimes even to-day the same celebration is held in honour of diff- 
erent gods. Thus the very pleasing lamp-festival in which, in autumn, 
lamps are lighted in every direction, floating lamps are set off down 
rivers etc., is celebrated by some as a festival in honour of Visnu’s wife, 
and by others in honour of Durga, the wife of Siva — Modern festivals 
have thrown off Brahmanism as far as possible, and are more clearly 
celebrations of the seasons, devoid of priestly ritual and self-sufficient. 

(2) Spring Festival of Northen India ( Holi )-- Between the old 
and new there must have been a large number of special festivities now 
lost sight of, or only faintly reflected in intermediate literature -- not to 
speak of many special festivities in honour of gods and goddesses descri- 
bed in the mediaeval Puranic and Tantric literature. — Some of the 
modern festivals are oth Sectarian and Seasonal -—In the devil-frighten- 
ing festival viz. the “ lamp-festival ” ( Divali ) the original intent of the 
celebration is merged in the worship of some modern deity. 

(3) Makarasankranti and others — 

That there were many festivals not included under the screen of 
religious rites in ancient times may be taken for granted and this is sup- 
ported by external evidence. — Many of the Hindu festivals have a coun- 
terpart in those of other races. 
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It isclear from the above grouping of Hindu festivals that the 
Divali or ‘ lamp--festival’ is a modern festival according to Hopkins, ! who 
however, does not say when it originated and developed its numerous 
features as we see them to-day. 


In the above volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
there is an article by Margaret Stevenson on Jain Festivals and Fasts 
( pp. 875-879 ). In this article she describes the Diwali of the Jains as 
follows :— 


“Next to Pajjusana the greatest of all the Jain sacred seasons is 
DiwGli. If the former owes its importance to the emphasis which the Jains 
Jay on the sin of killing, Diwali derives its position from the importance 
of wealth to a mercantile community, the Jains. The Jains assign a special 
reason for their participation in what is really a Hindu festival in honour 
of Lakgmi, the goddess of wealth. They say it originated when Mahavira 
passed to mokga and the eighteen confederate Kings and others who were 
present at his passing instituted an illumination saying: Since the light of 
intelligence is gone, let us make an illumination of material matter ( see 
Kalpa Sitra, Sacred Books of the East, xxii 266 ). 


The festival continues for four days, the last days of ASvina which 
close the Hindu year and the first of Karttika-falling usually within the 
months of October or November. Among the Svetambara Jains the first day 
( Dhanteras ) of the festival is devoted to polishing jewellery and orna- 
ments in honour of Laksmi on the second day ( Kalichaudasa) the 
women try to propitiate evil spirits by giving them some of the sweet- 


1. Hepkins records the following Literature pertaining to Hindu Festivals and Fasts:— 

(1) H. A. Wilson : Select Works, ii, London, 1892, Ch. iv. “ Religious Festivals of 
the Hindue. ’’ 

(2) Natesa Sastri: Hindu Feasts, Fasts and Ceremonies, Madras, 1908. 

(3) Wd. Wilkins : Modern Hinduism, Calcutta, 1900. 

(4) Monier Williams : Hinduism, London, 1877. 

(5) F. K. Ginzel: Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, Leip- 
zig, 1906, ff. i, 310-402. 

(6) E. W. Hopkins : Religions of India, Boston, 1895 ( previous literature cited on 
pp. 448 and 592 ). 

(7) de C. Oman : Brahmans, Theists and Muslems of India, London, 1907, ( esp, Be 
241 ff., The Holi Festival. 

(8) A. Hillebrandt : Die Sonnwendfeste in Alt-Indien’ in Roman Forschungen, V. 
(1889) 299-340 and Vedische Opfer und Zauber. Strassburg, 1897 (= GIAP, iii, 2.) 

(9) B. Lindner : Dasind. Ernteopfer, in Festgruss an Bohtlingk, Stuttgart, 1888, 


pp. 79-81. 2 
(10) J. Jolly : Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896 (= GIAP ii, 8 ). 
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meats they prepare and cook on this day. These they place in a circle at 
cross-roads ( q. V, ) in order to protect their children from evil influen- 
ces during the year. The third ( Amdsa) isthe great day of the feast. It 
was on this day that Maha@vira went io Moksa and Gautama Indrabhiti 
attained to Kaivalya. This is the day on which Jains worship their 
account—books and decorate and illuminate their houses. In the morning 
Jains of all three sects go to their monasteries and convents and do reve: 
rence to the chief monk or nun present, who preaches to them on the life 
of Mahavira and sings appropriate songs. The more devout lay people 
stay and do posaha, but the generality go home and make up their ac- 
counts for the year. In the evening they summon a Brahman to direct the 
Sarada Pija or worship of the account—books, for Brahmans are still the 
domestic chaplains of the Jains. The Jain having arranged his account- 
book on a stool, the Brahman enters and paints a chdndalo ( auspicious 
mark ) on the Jain’s fore—head, his pen and one page of the account—book. 
He then writes the word Sri (i. e. Lakgmi ) on the account-book, either 
five, seven or nine times in such a way as to form a pyramid. A rupee 
( the oldest possible ) is now placed on the book ; this rupee for the time 
being, is considered to be Laksmi herself and the placing of it is called 
Laksmi-pijd. All the year the owner will carefully guard this particular 
coin as it is considered luck—bringing, and will use it again next Diwali, 
so that in some Jain families the coin used is of great rarity and antiquity. 
Besides the coin, the leaf of a creeper is also placed on the account—book 
and the Jain waves a little lamp filled with burning camphor before the 
book. on which he has placed rice, pan, betel-nut, turmeric and various 
kinds of fruit. The ceremony ends by sprinkling the books with red pow- 
der after which the Brahman and the Jain feast on sweetmeats. The 
account—book is left open for several hours and before closing it they say: 
Lakga labha, Lakga ldbha, i.e. hundred thousand profits. 

The fourth and the last day of Diwali, New-year’s Day, is the first 
day of the month of KGrttika and of the commercial year; and the Jains 
then go and greet all their friends much as we might on our New year's 
Day and send cards to those who are absent. ” 

If the Jaina Diwali originated with the death of Lord Mahavira for 
which B. C. 528-7 is one of the traditionary dates 1 we can definitely say 
that it is about 2400 years old. Can we establish the antiquity of the 
Hindu Divali for such a period and also prove the exact starting point of 
peice eats 


1, Vide p. 46 of Karly History of India by Vincent Smith, Oxford, 1914, and p. 616 of 
Madhyayugina—Cariira-Koia by 8. Chitrava Shastri, Poona, 1987. ( Annals B. O. R. I). 
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its history ? It is exactly for answering this question on the strength of 
documentary evidence that I have undertaken the present study. I shall, 
therefore, try to establish the antiquity of the Hindu Divdli as far back as 
documentary evidence can take it leaving it to other investigators to im- 
prove upon my labours and give us a conclusive history and chronology 
of this most popular Hindu festival. 

In view of the close parallelism between the Hindu Divali and the 
Jain Divali we are tempted to ask the following questions :— 

(1) Which is the older of the two Divalis—Jain or Hindu ? 

(2) Is it possible to suppose that the older of these two Divalis has 

influenced the younger one ? 

These questions cannot be answered satisfactorily unless we have 
reconstructed the history of both these Divdlis. I shall, therefore, record 
in this paper some data which would reveal to a certain extent the his- 
torical background of these Divalis but before IdosolI shall record a 
detailed description of the Hindu or Brahmanical Divali as given by 
Margaret Stevenson in her book Rites of the Twice-Born ( Religious 
Quest of India Series ), London, 1920, pp. 835-340. This description reads 
as follows :— 

The great Feast of Lamps ( Dipdvali, Dipali or Divali occupies the 
last three days of the Indian year (the 18th, 14th and 15th of the dark 
half of the month of Asvina ) which are sacred to Laksmi, the goddess 
of wealth. 

The first of these three days( the Day of wealth-worship, Guj. 
-Dhana-terasa ) is extremely auspicious. Indeed so invariably auspicious 
it is, that no astrologer need be consulted about a child being put to school 
for the first time that day, a move being undertaken, newly married brides 
being sent to their husband’s homes, or gold being giyen out to a gold- 
Smith to fashion into jewellery. 

Asarule, before this day there is bustle and stir, excursions and 
alaruams in every Twice-born home, for the houses have to be white- 
washed throughout and decorated, the compound cleaned and the square 
before the door replastered and marked with a Svastika in chalk and 
coloured powder, and all the metal vessels, polished till they shine like 
gold, have to be arranged in glittering rows round the rooms in the ladies’ 
part of the house; all the ornaments, gold and silver, have similarly to be 
cleaned and, if necessary sent tothe goldsmith’s for repair; and all the 
bills called in and paid. Every old-fashioned house-hold has its own tailor, 
Wwasherman and goldsmith, whose dues are paid once a year now at Divdli; 
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for not one single debt may be left outstanding. This is the time too 
when new vessels and new cloth are first taken into use. Old-fashioned 
people, who do not trust in such new-fangled things as banks, take out 
their hoardings on this day, wash them in milk and worship them. A 
fine old chief in one part of India regularly worships a thousand gold 
mohurs on this day. He puts them all into a huge copper-dish, pours 
water over them and offers them the full sixteen-fold worship, giving 
alms to Brahmans at the close. All three days the children let off crackers, 
and help to illuminate their homes by putting lights on the gates. But on 
this first day the boys tie white strings and clips to the end of sticks to 
make buzzers ( Guj. Bhambuda ). 

These they whirl over their heads, so that their buzzing may frighten 
the cows. Any dust these animals kick up on this day is considered special- 
ly sacred, so the boys go and stand in the perfect dust-storm caused by the 
stampeding cows running away from the buzzers, and so acquire virtue 
without a trace of boredom ! 

The women with their spring cleaning finished, cook specially nice 
food and wear their best clothes, The houses not only of the Twice-born 
but of all the Hindus and also of Jainas and Parsis, are illuminated, and 
there is universal rejoicing in the fact that all debts are paid, the harvest 
garnered and the rainy season over, so that every one seems happy, and 
the entire holiday is a festival of light-heartedness. Far different will be 
the following night ! 

The morning after the Day of Wealth—worship is still a time of glad- 
ness and rejoicing (Ripa Caturdasi, The Day of Beauty ). Men and wo- 
men get up early take extra pains over their toilet, and wear their finest 
clothes. Every one is dressed before six, and they all have great fun calling 
on different friends, break-fasting with them and eating special dainties. 

But the Witches Night ( Kala Ratri ) that follows is a parlous time, 
the most hag~haunted season of the whole year, for then all the evil ghosts 
of the wicked or of those who have died violent deaths, and the terrifying 
spectres of women who have died in child-birth, come out and walk the 
streets. But besides these black malignant spirits ordinary ghosts, demons, 
ghosts, wraiths and witches are also abroad. All through the year rash fools 
who wished to meet ghosts could find them after night fall when they 
haunt cemeteries and burning-grounds, or in the particular trees where 
they dwell, but on this 14th night of the dark of the moon of ASvina they 
are not confined within their usual limits, but move freely, wherever they 
please. 
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So all wise people bide at home if they possibly can, especially if, 
like women or children, they are also very timid. 

Hanuman, the special guardian against ghosts, has, you may be sure, 
more than the usual number of worshippers this night, who pour oil and 
red lead over him and offer him coco-nuts. In return his devotees take 
some of the oil that drips from his right foot, burn it with soot, and mark 
their eyes with it, for this not only ensures their being under the special 
protection of the god for the year, but also improves their sight for the 
same period. 

Other people quiet the ghosts by making circles where four roads 
meet and put cakes of grain and pulse fried together in oil within the circle, 
and Indians of other than the Twice-born castes would worship certain 
mother goddesses within these circles. 

Venturesome men who know the right mantras for laying ghosts 
sometimes try and get control over spirits on this night and go alone to 
the burning grounds. There they make acircle, either with cold iron or 
with water and sit carefully within its bounds keeping some pulse of a 
special kind ( Phaseolus radiatus ) near them. 

All sorts of ghosts, ghouls, demons, fiends, and witches attack the 
man. If they come too near, he throws the pulse at them, and this frigh- 
tens them off; and as long as he keeps a brave heart and repeats the 
right mantras 108 times without stumbling, all goes well, and he is their 
absolute master for the ensuing year; but if he steps outside the circle be- 
fore the day dawns, or if for one moment during the terrible ordeal his 
heart fails him and he blenches, or if he stumbles as he repeats a mantra, 
he is in the fiends’ power for ever. 


Other Indians, such as Kolis, Bhils, and the low-castes go down on 
this night to the desolate places where corpses are burnt and making 
similar circles, burn within them as sacrifices to terrible mother godde- 
sses, such as Mahakali or Bhairavi, or Meladi, offerings of evil forbidden 
food, spirits and meat and give them a Sdri of ceremony and bangles to 
Wear. 

If inspite of all her fears, a woman has to go outside her house on 
this terrifying night, she walks very carefully, for there are circles drawn 
in every street and if she so much as put her foot inside one, an evil 
Spirit will take possession of her. If, by some mischance, this terrible cata- 
strophe does happen to her, she knows it, and so do her friends, by her 
constant shaking. Sometimes the woman herself says who the ghost is, 
- how it came, and how to get rid of it. 
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The last day of the three is the greatest of all the Divdli days. In the 
morning children get up early, bathe as soon as they ‘are dressed, and let 
off crackers to their heart’s content. The children have had a fine time 
all three days, for their elders believe that, if the children are indulged 
and kept happy in every possible way, the year will bring good fortune to 
both parents and children, you may be sure, make the most of so con- 
genial a creed ! 


On this last day they take a cake of cow-dung, thrust in it a piece of 
sugar-cane fora holder and arrange on the cow-dung a tiny earthen 
lamp, in which a wick floating on sweet oil is kept burning. Carrying this 
light (Guj. Meriyum ) the children go round from house to house begging 
oil for their lamp, that their dead ancestors may get light. 


Their elders spend the morning in meeting and entertaining their 
friends and preparing for what isthe main ceremony of the three days, 
holiday, the Worship of the Account—books, by putting bigger lamps than 
ever in the windows of their houses, for this night the illuminations 
must be “ gorgeous and grand.” All the old accounts must be closed and 
the new ones opened, in preparation for the worship. 


The astrologer fixed the exact moment for this all important rite to 
be performed. 
The new account book is opened and on its third leaf a Brahman 
writes the word Sri (i.e. Lakgmi, the goddess of wealth) over and over 
“again in such a way as to form a pyramid of the syllable Sri. 


In the centre of this pyramid a betel—leaf is placed, and on it a cur- 
rent rupee, the newer the better. 


The five-fold worship is offered by the presiding Brahman to the 
account-book still open at this page, concluding with Grati, and at the end 
the food offered is distributed to visitors and alms are given to the 
Brahman, who in turn blesses his host, saying; May you be happy alt 
the year.” 

Then as an omen, the rupee from the account—book is tossed up, 
and if it falls with a clear ringing sound, it is a lucky presage for the | 
new year. 

Afterwards every one gathers round to eat sugar and grain, sends 
trays of it to friends and lets off crackers. 

The account—book is kept open all night with a lamp burning beside 
it, and early in the morning the Brahman returns. His host says to him 
three times: ‘‘Lakga Labha” (a hundred thousand profits) and the 
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Brahman replies: May you have a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
profits’ and shuts the account—book. 

All night long every one in the house has kept awake and with the 
dawning of the new year they sally forth to wish their friends all happi- 
ness.” 

My object in reproducing the above description of the Divdli in 
extenso is two-fold: First/y it will enable my readers to compare it with 
the descriptions of the Divali, as current in the other regions of India and 
greater India, which may not have come under the direct observation of 
Mrs. Stevenson ; Secondly it will enable research scholars to see if any of 
the features of the Divdli celebration mentioned in this description have 
any early history for them and whether such history can be proved on 
documentary evidence of Sanskrit and non—-Sanskrit sources. In studies 
pertaining to the culture of any nation the details of any feature of this 
culture are most important and need to be recorded with meticulous care 
so that they may give us as comprehensive a picture of this culture as pos- 
sible on the strength of present observation and past history, backed up by 
historical sources pertaining to different regions and periods. Every mode- 
rn feature may not have any long history for it but it is possible to trace 
the history of some essential features of a festival to ancient times. 

We have recorded the descriptions of the Hindu and the Jain Divali 
so far. Now let us record a description of the Divati as observed in Greater 
India by people with Buddhist persuasion. In this connection some intere- 
sting information is found in the account of Siamese Festivals and Fasts 
by G. E. Gerini ( Vide pp. 885-890 of Ency. of Reli. and Ethics, Vol. V ) 
Who informs us that Siamese festivals are traceable, as a rule, to either 
Brahmanism or Buddhism. These two creeds were introduced into Siam at 
& Very early date and consequently Brahmanic and Buddhist rites were 
introduced into most of the national festivals and ceremonies. Speaking of 
the festivals observed in Siam in the month of Karttika Mr. Gerini notes 
(1) the Feasts of lamps which is a counterpart of Hindu Divdli or Dipa- 
vali and (2)the Karttikeya Festival, which is a state ceremony recently 
abolished, in honour of Karttikeya ( or Skanda, the Hindu Mars, son of 
Siva ) and which is attended with the floating of lamps, and bon—fires. The 
Siamese DivGli is described by Mr. Gerini as follows :— 

* No. 20. Feast of lamps ( Karttika, 12th month ) — This embraces 
two distinct festivals (1) the hoisting of lamps on poles on new-moon day 
and the lighting of them at night, till the second day of the waning, when 
they are lowered; (2) the f/oating of lamps in the streams at night on the 
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I4th, 15th and 16th days of the moon, with the eventual addition of fire- 
works, This second form of illumination seems however, to be connected 
more especially with the festival hereafter explained ( No. 21). On the 
other hand the aerial lanterns hoisted on poles, as aforesaid, are kept bur- 
ning to scare away goblins as in time of epidemics (cf. e.g. the raksa—- 
pradipas, and, it is believed, also to retain the water from draining off the 
paddy fields, for the ears of rice would not attain maturity if the yearly 
inundation were to abate so early. Hence the festival is a very popular one 
like its counterpart the Diwdli or Dipdwali in India. They closely corres- 
pond although the Gkasapradipas (lamps raised on poles in the air) are 
in India lighted in honour of Laksmi. We have here to do essentially 
with a festival in honour of Visnu and his consort, for it is known that 
on the llth day of the new moon of Karttika the god awakes from his 
four months sleep, and that his victory over king Bali ( Vamana avatara ) 
took place at this season. ” . 

Mr. Gerini does not record any history of the Siamese festivals, 
hence it is difficult to say at what time the Divali festival originated in 
Siam and continued to be observed somewhat on the lines of the Hindu 
Divali. Ifthe Siamese Divdli is a counterpart of the Hindu Divali, its 
history is dependent on the history of the Hindu or Brahmanical Divali, 
which we want to reconstruct in this paper. 

Resuming now our reconstruction of the history of the Hindu Divali, 
I have to record here an interesting account of the Divali Festival as reco- 
rded in a Maratha chronicle 1 which states :— 

“ Mahadji Scindia (A. D. 1727-1794) informed Peshwa Savai Madha- 
varao (A. D. 1774-1795 ) as follows 

“The Divali festival is celebrated for 4 days at Kotd,? when lacs of 
lamps are lighted. The Raja of Kota during these 4 days gives a display of 
fire-works outside the premises of his capital. It is called “ qredt sat” 
or “ Lanka of fire-works.”’ During this display the image of Ravana is 
prepared and kept in the centre of the show. Images of Raksasas, monkeys 
and a big image of Haniman are all prepared of gunpowder.? The tale of 
Haniméin is then set fire to, and Hanuman begins to fly in the air, setting 


1. Qareqrat Far by Krishnaji Vinayak Sohoni, ed. by K.N. Sane, A. B. Press, Poona, 
1925, Page 149 (I have rendered the pertinent extract into English from the Marathi original ). 
The suthor of this Bakhar was possibly born during the reign of Peshwa Savai Madhava Rao 
(Vide p. 266 of Heagsila AfiaHa by 8. Chitrava, Poona, 1987 ). 

2. Modern Kotah State in Rajputana. 


3. Vide my paper on Guns and Gun—powder in India-A. D. 1400 onwards in Sir Denison. 
Ross Volume, ed. by P. K. Gode and S. M. Katre, pp. 117-124, 
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fire to various houses in this Lankd of fireworks. Such a display is given 
by the Raja of Kofta during the Divali Festival.” 

The Peshwa ordered Mahadji to give a similar display of fire-works 
for his entertainment. Mahadji made all preparations within 15 days and 
the display was carried out on a dark night before the Peshwa and his 
Sardars. The display took place at the foot of the Parvati hill and was 
witnessed by the Peshwa and his Sardars from the Parvati temple. It was 
a grand performance and was witnessed by the people of Poona in large 
numbers.” 

The use of fire-works in the celebration of the Divalt, which is so 
common in India now, must have come into existence after about 1400 
A. D., when gun—powder came to be used in Indian war-fare. It is nece- 
ssary to record the history of the use of fire-works in Divali celebrations 
prior to the Peshwa period. 

In the references to Divali in the Hobson—Jobson the earliest notice 
of the Divali by a foreign observer is dated A. D. 1618. Let us now go 
backwards from this date. In the Ain-i-Akbari! (about A. D. 1590) 
there is an account of Festivals in which we find the Divali described as 
follows :— 

“ Month of Kartika — The second, ninth, eleventh and twelfth are 
also festivals. The thirteenth is the Dipali or row of lamps ( Hind. Diwali ). 
A difference occurs in the calculation of its date. According to the Sukla- 
pakga computation it is as above stated but by the Krgna-paksa ( Hind. 
Aghan-Nov.—Dec. ) and they, therefore, hold this festival on the 15th of 
Rrsna-paksa of Karttika. Lamps are lit as on the (Muhammadan ) festi- 
val of Shab-i-barat. It begins on the 29th and this night is considered 
auspicious for dicing and many strange traditions are told regurding it. It 
is the greatest of the festivals re. the Vaisya caste.’ 

Emperor Akbar “ participated in the celebration of Dipdvali or 
Divali, the festival of lamps” ( An, I, 216 ). 3 

From the 16th century we may now go tothe 15th century and see 
how the Hindu Divali was celebrated within the jurisdiction of the Vija- 
yanagar empire. In this connection Dr. B. A. Saletore has collected 
and recorded the following information about Festivals, Games and amu- 
sements in his volumes on Social and Political Life in Vijayanagar Empire 
(1934). In Vol. II ( p. 387 ) he observes as follows :— 


1. Ed. by Jarrett, Vol. II, 1894, Page 320. 

2. “ lt is auspicious for all undertakings connected with commerce. 
8. Vide p. 319 of Ind Histo. Quarterly, XIII ( June, 19:7 )- 

26 
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“ Another celebration which evoked admiration from foreign tra- 
vellers was the Dipdvali festival held inthe month of Karttika. This 
commemorates the victory which Visnu scored against the Asuras and 
Narakasuras and since as they say it was won in the evening there is uni- 
versal illumination of houses and temples in the land. 1 

Conti thus describes the Dipavali festival:— “ On another of these 
festivals they fix up within their temples, and on the outside of the roofs 
an innumerable number of lamps of oil of Susimanni which are kept 
burning day and night.” 2 

People gave contributions to the temples also for the celebration of 
these festivals. In about 4. D. 1448 Govanna and Ballana sons of Sri- 
ratga Deva of Aranipura in Kadalir made a grant for the cattra festival 
of lights in the temple of ChannakeSvara according to former custom. 3 
An inscription dated Saka 1443 (A. D. 1521-22) informs us that Sadagiva 


Nayaka provided ghee for lamps during the festtval of Tirukkdratigai to 
the temple of Brhadamba at Devikkapuran for the merit of the chief 


(svami) Tirumalai Nayaka.4 In Saka 1444 (1522-23 ) the daughter of 
Kannadiya Chief Devappudaiyar Marudaréar—Padaividii gave a gift of 
ghee for the same festival to the same temple. ’’5 

The inscriptional evidence about donations given by certain indivi- 
duals for the expense of festival of lights or mere lights6 in temples of 
specific gods and goddesses does not appear to refer to Divdli festival 


as such.? Conti’s description of Divdli at Vijayanagar is, however, 
sufficient for our purpose. 


1, Sri Kantaliyar, J A, XX, p. 480; Suryanarayan Rao, The City, p. 11. For an account 
of the Dipavalé Festival. Wilson, TA, XXVI, p. 808; Gupte, IA, XXXII, pp. 237-239, 

9. Major India, p. 28 ; Sewell, For. Emp. p. 86. 

8. H.C. V.p,1, Hn. 82, p. 25. 

4, 861 of 1912; Rangachari, Top. List I. N. A. 162, p.. 49. 

5. 862 of 1912; Rangachari, iid, N. A. 168, p. 50. Read Pietro della Valle’s description. 

6. On p. 115 of his Puranic Records ( Dacca, 1940) Dr. Hazra observes :-— “ The ingori- 
ptional evidences show that the gifts of lamps to shrines became popular in Southern India 
about the end of the 9th century A. D. [ Ep. Ind. III, 1894-95, pp. 281, 284; V, 42-44 and 104- 
106; VII ( 1902-03 ) 138 ff. and 188 ff. and soon JASB, LXXII ( 1908) 120). 

7. My friend M. M. Principal V. V. Mirashi writes to me on 23-7-1945 :— 

“ As for Divali ... ... The one description that I can just now recall occurs in an inscription 
found in Chhattisgarh. It is not dated but another inecription of the same reign is dated V. & 


vw’ 1570( = A. D. 1614). The inscription is not published but I have read the verse as follows :— 


TTR nfcemietaesfares CHAT STANT — 
Varia aa: goa afd goa quonfeary | 
Horna sara qrssaay 


gata fas neraaqna: oft areeaafa: ||” 
I am thankful to Prin. Mirashi for this valuable inscriptional reference. 
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Students of the history of Indian art may be ina position to point out 
the representations of the Divdli festival in sculpture or painting. I may, 
however, record here one such representation of the Jain Divdili. It is found 
in the Miniature Paintings! of the Jaina Kalpasittra executed in the 
Early Western Indian style, published by Norman Brown ( Washington, 
1984 ), p, 40, Plate 25. Brown describes this painting as follows :— 

“ Fig. 54 ( Heeramaneek Galleries, Newyork-MS of Kalpasittra and 
K@lakacGryakatha with 87 miniatures, not dated— Py obably 16th Century )- 
The Festival of Lights. KS,128 (Jacobi: Jaina Satras, 8. B. E., Vol. 22, 
Oxford, 1884, p. 266), On the night when Mahavira died the 18 confede- 
rated kings instituted an illumination on the Posadha which was a fast day. 
They said ‘‘ Since the light of holy knowledge is gone, let us make a mate- 
rial illamination.— Under a canopy are three males, probably typifying 
the 18 kings, holding torches, The scene bears the legend tate ( festival 
of lights ) and Jacobi (J tr. 266n) says that the Jainas celebrate the nirvana 
of Mahavira with a festival of lights on the New-Moon of the month of 
KGrttika.” 

Some description of the Divdli as celebrated in the Deccan at Kolhapur 
in the 1/th century is found in the story of King of Kolldpura recorded by 
Merutuiiga in his Prabandha--Cintamani (Trans. by C.H. Tawney, R.A.S.B., 
Calcutta, 1901) p. 111. The author belonged to Vardhamanapura ( Vad- 
hvan ) in Gujarat and composed this book of Narratives in Samvat 1861 
(=A. D. 1805). I note the following points from Merutunga’s story referred 
to above: — 

(1) Some bards were celebrating the glory of King Siddhardja of 
Gujarat (A.D, 1093-1143 ) at the court of the Kollapur King, who doubted 
this glory and required some proofs for Siddharaja’s skill in magic men- 
tioned by the bards. 

(2) The above doubt of the Kollapur King was reported to Siddha- 
raja, who found an officer of his court ready to go to Kollapur to prove 
Siddharaja’s skill in magic. Siddharaja gave 3 lacs of rupees to this officer, 
who went to Kollapur and stayed there for some days. 


1. I had inquired of Dr. H. Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum, if he could point out to me 
any paintings representing Divalé illuminations. In reply ‘Dr. Goetz informs me in his letter of 
19-22-45 :-— 

* As to Divali illustrations, I can only say that there are many Mughal miniatures in the 
Baroda \' ussum showing illuminations by many emall oil lamps, such asit is the practice st 


Divali but I am not sure whether this is the only festival where this is done. ; 
I take this opportunity of requesting other scholars to publish any information about the 


representations of Divali either in painting or sculpture that may come to their notice. 
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(3) “ When the night of the DiwGli festival was near and the wives 
of the King of that city came to his palace in order to worship the goddess! 
Mahalaksmi, that officer, having assumed the disguise of a magician, ador- 
ned with all those paraphernalia, and being accompanied by a certain Bar- 
bara who had carefully practised fiying in the air, suddenly appeared on 
the pedestal of the goddess. He offered an oblation of gold, jewels and cam- 
phor to the goddess and distributed to the King's wives betel similarly ado- 
rned and left-there a magic garment marked with the name of King Siddha, 
pretending that it was a religious gift, and mounting on the back of 
Barbara flew up into the air and so returned as he came. When the night 
came to an end the King was informed by his wives of this act of the hostile 
monarch and being bewildered with fear he sent back that present to King 
Siddha by the hands of his ministers. Then that officer quickly hurried 
through the business of buying and selling his wares, and so on, and sent 4 
message to his king by a swift runner, that he was not to grant an audience 
to those ministers until his arrival. After that he arrived there in a few days. 
The king, having been informed of the real state of the case took such 
steps to win over those ministers as occasion demanded. ” 


Whatever be the truth of the above story it gives us a historical illus- 
tration of the association of magical performances with the Divdli night, so 
graphically described by Mrs. Stevenson in the extract already reprodu- 
ced by me. The Silahara kings were ruling at Kolhapur at the time of 
king Siddharaja of Gujarat ( A. D. 1093-1143). The goddess Mahdla- 
kgmi was their tutelary deity and they called themselves “ sttaqrmeditzat- 
@swaqsag” in their inscriptions. The Sarasvatipurdna mentions that Siddha- 
raja installed the images af MahGlaksmi on the bank of the Sakasralitga 
lake constructed by him as I have shown in my paper on Mahalakgmi ( B. 
I. S. Mandal Quarterly, 1942). 

From Merutuiga’s reference to Divali at Kolhapur in his work of A. 
D. 1305 we gotothe Marathi work Jiiénesvari completed in A. D. 1290 
by the great Saint of Maharastra, Sri Jiianesvara. In this work Divdli 
is referred to as follows (see JiidneSvari ed. by B. A. Bhide, Bombay, 
1928 ) :— 

Pages 106-107— “Wh afaaart saat | 
weia faaedia saat | 
@ afaat we Fratat | Paz |) vet” 


1 Vide my paper on the Iconography of Mahalaksmi of Kothapur ( B. I. S. ) Mandal Quar- 
terly, Poona, Vol. XXIII, 1942, pp. 17-2%. 
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Page 588— “ qa afafect sat | 
aM wita = Tera | 
Saft are ttaat arnt | feast et |) 92 tL” 

Though used in metaphors by Sri Jtianesvara the above usages of the 
word faret vividly bring to our mind the illuminations of the Divali 
festival as current in the Maharastra in the 13th century. 

To supplement the above reference to Divdli by Jfianesvara we have 
a very elaborate description of the celebration of the Divali festival in the 
Mahanubhdva text in Marathi ( composed about A. D. 1250 ) called 
Lila-Caritra (ed. by H. N. Nene) Nagpur, Part IIL Parvdrdha, Khanda 2, 
1937) pp. 116 ff. As the passage is too long for reproduction I note some 
points from it below :— 

(1) This is a description of Divali not in an aristocratic circle, 
but by Cakradhara,1 the founder of the Mahanubhdva sect and his Gosdvi 
pupils. 

(2) This Div@li was observed at fgavat ( seat), 

(3) weraig, the woman — disciple of Cakradhara, managed all the 
work connected with this Divali. 

(4) On the evening of the earlier day she stored sufficient water 
for bath of the entire party of the Gosdvis, who bathed next morning, 
getting up at dawn for this purpose. Plenty of oil was used for rubbing 
the bodies before this bath by the Gosavis and other devotees of Cakra- 
dhara. 

(5) After bath waits waved lights in a tray in front of these Gosavis 
and others ( dtayacit set ) who then took betel, and pan ( atat# ), Dinner 
was given to the party by Hatgrge, who was helped by another lady sae 
in this work. 

(6) mada was observed on the following day when wergig acted 
as sister to all the Gosdvis. She prepared nice dishes for their dinner such 
as Wes, WITT, MS, a etc. 

The Bhau-bija day observed by the Gosdvis is observed even to-day. 
It falls on Karttika Suddha 2 (dvitiyd ) i.e. on the day following the 
Divali. This festival is concerned with sisters who feast their brothers on 

sthis day. It is called YamoadustiyG in Sanskrit and Hemadri (A. D. 1260), 
the contemporary of Cakradhara describes it in detail in his compendinm 


1 Vide pp. 850-354 of FeIGMa ARAMA by S. Chitrav, Poona, 1937. The dates for 
Cakradhara ag given here are A. D. 1194-1278. ” Cakradhara founded the Mahinubhava Sect 


in Saka 1190( = 1268 A. D.) at Paithan, after having embraced Sanyasa. 


eH ee sar 


ee net 


eh ata Re UR 
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called the Caturvarga-Cintdmani.1 This description is contained in an 
extract from the Bhavisyottara Purana quoted by Hemadri. The practices 
prescribed in the extract are current at present in Maharastra. 


In a Kannada Inscription? of A. D. 1119 (11th May) of the reign 
of Calukya Tribhuvanamalla there is a reference to Dipdvali day. ( One) 
“ Kavaraja made a gift of one gadyGna out of the two gadydnas which the 
Mahajanas used to pay him, as a present on every Dipdvali day for the 
service of NileSvaradeva. ” 


I have already recorded references to Divali from two Marathi sour- 
ces viz. the Jndneévari (A.D. 1290) and the Lifdcaritra (c. A. D. 1250). 
I shall record another reference to Diva@li in an astronomical work called 
the Jyotisaratnamala? by Sripati, which was composed about Saka 96f 


1. Ed. in Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1878—See Vrata Khanda Chap. VI, pp» &84-386.—~— The 
extract about qnfadrar Ad from the Bhavisyotiara reads as follows: — 
“aaa gare feetaat arafyt | 
aq agaar ga atfia: Faas Sar II 
fadlarai aeked aatatay agar: | 
qaraist famed au: eataaraaiq 
Brnauddaer: fea: ae azar | 
ani Hekeal Fa: AAUEAATE: | 
at aafadtar ar shar aa afafac | 
aeat fraut We a ame ge: | 
@éa afta caratney gfbaeaq | 
aia a sear afedray faaraa: 0 
euiseraent qaecarotse: |” 
In Rgvedi’s beok on Aryan Festivals already referred to by me the anfadiar or WSAA 


ia described on pp. 297-298. He merely states that the story of 4A and his sister 4d-l 
is mentioned in the Puranas but does not give any exact reference to it. 


2. Vide Kannada Inscriptions from the Madras Presidency ( South Indian Inecriptions 
Texts, Vol, IX, Part 1) ed. by Shamshastri and Lakshminarayana Rao, 1939, Page 195--Insori- 
ption No, 198 


See alao Epi. Ind. VIII, p. 337-Yewur inscription of A. D. 1179 of the time of Sankamadeva. 
The date recorded gives (1) Vikarin year, (2) New Moon day of Aévayuja, (3) Somavara, and 


(4) neta ~allusion is apparently to atqrafe according to Dr. Fleet (Vide p. 257, Kadambakula 
by Prof. Moraes— etqafe extended from 3ifiga FT YY to alas g. 2%. ) 


8. Vide Hd gfagia Saas Hes TANS ( No. 8. )—fadla dwaga ( WHC AG- 
1914, Poona )— aitdtaa Hust sHfawaAst (WH LER BA) v.95. 
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( 4. D, 1089) according to its editor the Maharastra historian, Vigvanatha 
Kashinatha Rajawade, who thinks that both the Sanskrit text and its Mara- 
thi commentary are the work of Sripati himself. The word fears¥ occurs 
in the Marathi commentary on a Sanskrit stanza as will be seen from the 
following stanza :— 
Page 95-—— “aa fag gon aaer a aateait | 
ada AMT BIS aaeAH Tats: |] 93 |” 

The commentary on this stanza reads as follows — 

“meafadt aaaren fro wages andi siteg acafia 
Gamanfa yaar adr: ean: ete gas aad feats faacat: at faty 
8 amg raters ||” 

At present the Divali day is the lst day of Karttika Sukla paksa, 
While according to Sripati ( about A. D. 1030) it appears to have been cele- 
brated before “ s1fa% yaw aaa,” I request the students of Indian Astro- 
Romy to throw some light on this question from the texts on Indian 
Astronomy. 

Inthe Marathi poem by the Mahanubhava poet Narendra-Kavi, 
called the efeauiteadat 1 composed in Saka 1213 (A. D. 1292) we find 
the following references to the Divali :— 

Page 90 — Description of Dvaraka 

“ at aag—fearfaasy aa: | 
at aarat atid ata at ers | 
at warafa ages wta: arza—aara ” 022 
Page 94-- Description of Vasanta {spring-time ) 
“ay a data—gart fait: 
Faefgoht azarae arf erat 
faa—sfza erecta fae ast : 4 Sus  93¢ 
Prof. Kolate has explained the metaphor in this stanza pertaining to the 
Divali referred to by the poet in his notes at the end of the volume. He 
explains the word 4arait as #teta or warts on page 14) while on page 230 
Wart is explained as lamps lighted during the Dival: festival on the top 
of a big heap of grass. 2 


1. Critically edited by Prof. V. B. Kolate, King Edward College, Amraoti, ( aq TAIRA, 
Malkapur, Berar ) 1940. : ; 
2. Ibid, p. 20— F8qrtt=feartt=ar feaaia vaca aH Sa ya aiaara anh 


mar fey aaa,” 


HE PY iene ee 


iv ee oie 
SRT lie ok tae eee, 


ES NRE Tae SRE ee 
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While explaining the above reference to fxarét Prof. Kolate has 
drawn our attention to the following reference to fgatét in the J7dne- 
svari :— 

Chap. VI ( Ovi $89 - p. 135 of Bhide’s edition ) 

“aa ea fe aat | an aravenfen use | 
aegarht frat | atife fea 1] 88 1” 


We have already pointed out two references to frarat in Jranesvari, 
to which the above one may now be added. 


Before I proceed to note the references to Divali in sources earlier 
than those referred to above I shall record its fairly detailed description 
in Sanskrit given in an encyclopaedic work called the arsaaaeeq which 
appears to be a reflection of the social and religious practices of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire ( between say A. D. 1450 and 1550).1 This is s description 
of a royal? Divali and hence stands in contrast with the Divdli celebrated 
by Cakradhara and his Gosavis. This description reads as follows in the 
B. O. R. Institute IS No. 43 of 19¢5-26 of MIaTTATaTBeT :— 

Page 217— 67th Patala describing azeaazgait, 

“oft fras— eerragias wife wast at cafu: | 
aeafa aaqquvenneedtfafaanasy || 9 {I 
SIA ATTA AAAI TeaATTA | 
arsag fase faatyor adyasnay tl 3 | 
AAUGATS WMMATATTSATA | 
abat mie georat | aazzaeyItaa: || 2 1 
Ma gee Tet Fasrahaa: aha: | 
TATA TIAMAT Traaaayaay |} v Il 
Rieargues away fagaary | 
silagiga aga ay wasgqaifefa: |) 's |] 
aun agigaaiva: aigenta weft a | 
wuMwrary Taras Za: | ¢ II 


1. Vide my paper in the Karnatak Historical Review, Vol. V (1988) Part 1, pp» 7—1& 
2, The Sukranitisira ( ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, (1882) chap. TV deals with 


aaaqaew, in which the King is enjoined to build temples of several deities and arrange 
for their annua) festivals :-— 
« ° a . x 
P. 372 — wafaarey att UB SH Sema war | 
Oaaa GI SAIL AtAMA |] RoR I”? 
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een fife ardafafad aequay | 

ear azignygeaeat var gear ag faoTy | 9 {I 
Te went ag fasry aere gfirettafix: | 
aahs anda: vege: waza: wha: Nt ¢ Hl 
agg Taaay Weasareay aa: | 

BGT TT TACMSTAAT 1 8 Ul 

are: waifrat ad: Siaeatsor arto | 

wat Gaiaz feet cariaraieameaay || Yo Il 
Tas AS TATA Hear WATUTAy: | 

TAL Gaigarees ges eat HalaAe: | kk 
HH ceatwpded fer fader aaa | 

eaeed aaraey Tagsqaaifafe |) 82 || 
aefiniena gat drat 7: | 

aghad franavreda atafaa: ga: | 22 II 
AAHAUATSNT: AIATAyLqA: | 
MMAGLMAA TAAAASTAT || 2¥ || 
APANACAH: STATA: | 

area Garda: Basar ApS |} kk | 
qafagamarat aarti fara: | 
aeuaaldat Ust Aan; a getaara |! 2 || 
araaiagaint fagarat fratfearg | 

adtal masta a atfrat a fratfirrsy |) 29 1 
azat adaat a avarat frariza | 

aya afrarai a wagatrarray ll 8 II 
fixe:arta Seifea Scifaqauten: | 
aafenda duifag Seifaa atitaqarea: lt 88 II 


HaaayT WATANAATATAAAS |! Ro Il 

qecmaaitacaters rere Zt: | 

aeag aeauTemtedaretaciin & || VL II 
aeaTEguaenta qathaay | 

: qrefrcaraara sah wT I] RII 

aaeer sfaxaragt aeTasey | 

BANa: afiga: grayTTATAA |] 23 I! 
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aa: eige age aathasiend | 

feat awaawrt: age: AAAS |] By |! 

aa: aaa Tasaraesargz | 
MAPATIAGAAY AAA TAG |] VII 
Ranga amfsat 1 gararster aera | 
frarei sia gafaaizra at a Feae |] 28 {I 
meq aihred arias | 
Rorgwieagerarnaaeay |} 9 I 
TSA AEM AM Gale AayNea: ge | 
qaaraifeaa; sftary aacat ATTIaASA |] 2 II 
eaaiiataneaat alaagay | 

Bag arewing afesn aq Mea: || 2 II 
agfints ataetqeraeiaanta & | 
ATAAAA SAAT Aa AAT, |] Re |! 
gag afa, maageeat aitaz: | 

Baca GA Sa GA aNEaTaa7 |) 32 |] 


GUIANA AAIAAGaT ararsaMisarai wHagealt- 
Hasquekaaaeqead aa aagfera: gs: |” 

Page 22— 68th Patala describing @tqast-sa7, 
“ oft faas— ay aarias afa doraeat wens | 


need wyatin cen aa aisaa ll Il 
ridren fed ow om fafa: fare GET | 


drorasifa fasta ar aat yaar |] 2 II 


aeat fay Zo: mraeerta waarkirz | 
Farahpaasagy Fas FeTaTaAy [I 3 II 


1 arafaen means here display of Fire-works. Abdur Razak who stayed in Vijayanagar 
from April 1443 to 5th December 1448 mentions the use of pyrotechny or fire-works at the 
yeaa festival ( See Elliot : History of India, IV, pp. 117-118). The present reference to 
ANAS at Divali festival is important as it is one of the earliest references in Sanskrit sources 
referring to the use of fire~works at Hindu festivals, In the STATA GET there is a refe- 


rence to guns on folio 189 as follows :— 


 aanfiar afer”, 


Gun-powder in India in Sir E. Denison Ross Volume, pp. 117-124 ). 


Here afer means a gun. (See slso my paper on Guns and 
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facrad fafkaeq aeanetfaantze | 

SUA West UM TAaAgT aiTea |] ¥ || 
Red sea ageitfaratia: | 

eased ale cara dts Taat BA |) 4 II 
eadta: meget sf arrtagreary | 
aa Teas caf: Boorarfea |} € |! 
Hatawat sweat waledgreayy | 

faadt freasaia aq matPaaafza || 9 II 
eaead aang aeageqiarafary: | 
amemaerns cert SaEa I S|) 
weitere weal HaHa ZI: | 
aqlaonfgsnfacacda arafsra: gaz |} 8 |] 
aQaNATAIAT: aarTafaa: | 
AAMAMSAAT TAAMNATATT |} Lo |] 
aaa qata seal qatfaaAMAs | 
veqeeqhtardifat gear wfagiay: || 2 II 
aqme wae: erate 

HAT AFIT HEMT GT FI: lf XP {I 
faye tf aensteat aaa atte | 
ara SICA easHT Ul 23 I 
WRI BT FRasy areas aaa | 
aggaes em aa g frargqa Il ty {I 
WI TaAAITNASAY VN F | 

meaty ¢ Wag algUZe@sy a |! 84 Il 
eedg aifaeag ahereqaay 3 | 
FeMBIE as WMS Aaa: | VE I 
qarerager searg fafrarg 3 | 
arama wag arty a ata: i 9 Il 
faeqer fafrura drove featieg FawAry | 
araaqurereadgara Agata: {I 8 Il 
aaa fofsag fara ouafs aaa: | 
agiwera arate: aad aqaeaea || 88 Il 


alt 


Shee oe 
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faerma catia yan fara a | 
TV TSs WAIHI |] Ro |] 
weal fers carta aie Tay | 
AAATIASIN AMAT HENS |] 2z II 
wags ager aaracyeay | 
aqaigd Faq aaa froragay | 22 || 
werent augiasrnaataay | 
geaarciated teraraaafaag || 22 { 
te eqraTaacaire arqaea & afey | 
wa: qeaisnS een agaantreg aah: |] Ry II 
adieg: seeraqiat Aretaagqazaa, | 
aerqaga qraaidtat faoraHs: |) V1! 
fraane gadget Geass aa: | 
macaivettd wears Tera: | XE Il 
aa a adstaiarafater Gea | 

aa ¥ ee aay Mayaacsag |] 2 Il 
gfe amet isn carfgargana: | 
gant tad qarita faterarate || 2¢ |! 
faraarageten qaretantaa: | 
aqaaeeany aigena faarea: 1128 Il 
ud gal aefadinaegeaa in | 
adgia aqua agqurafasray: || 2° II 


agua anata ara erat rancor | 
ud & ef wfeat dioraetsal wary | 38 Il 
agintafasrraaeraTg: | 
FMaATMaet HENAN Trssiiset Pqaequaaewew4d 
amaeateaa: gee: || ” 
The two chapters reproduced above contain quite a colourful picture 
of the royal Divali celebrated on two days viz. (1) arfra aon agdeaft and 
(2) atfae gee afagq. This is Divali as observed in the South of India 


between say A. D. 1400 and 1600. I now continue my story of Divdli and 
come to the extreme North of India and record a short description of Divali 
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given by a Muslim writer Abdul Rahaman in an ApabhramSa poem called 
the azarae 1 in which we find a description of the month of Karttika 
and the Dipavali night ( aitgfrafe ) as follows :— 
“ ffaa fafa drnfea faa 
naaeeara a sta | 
wise yan ven atgae 
afefes igi aerga arate || 898 Nl” 

Mr. Bhayani observes on p. 90 of his critical Introduction :— 

“ On the Dipavali night mansions were decorated with lights resem- 
bling the crescent moon. Ladies applied collyrium to their eyes (176).” 

The commentary called fé-74* on the above passage reads as follows:— 
ay andeavira— “art: dina aaareeracarg at qeteat free Tai | 
asitasd: AY: wah afvearta | sere are: Sat Carat sas Ter 
HAT AAT Taira |] sos i” 

Illumination of houses on the Divali night by Hindu ladies is aptly descri- 
bed by this Muslim writer who belonged to Multan 2 ( Asay ) in the 
Punjab. He was well versed in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. He 
must have mastered these languages at some seat of Hindu Calture ( per- 
haps it was Multan ). 

From the above description of Divali in the Punjab of ¢. A. D. 1150 
we now go to Alberuni’s description of Divali of c. A. D. 1030. In Albe- 
runi’s remarks 3 “ onthe Festivals and Festive days” of the Hindus he 
describes the Divali festival as follows :— 

“ Ist Kartika or new moon’s day, when the sun marches in Libra is 
called Divdli. Then people bathe, dress festively, make presents to each 
other of betel leaves and areca nuts; they ride to the temples to give alms 
and play merrily with each other till noon. In the night they light a great 


number of lamps in every place so that the air is perfectly clear. The 
cause of this festival is that Laksmi the wife of Vasudeva once a year on 


1. Ed. by Jinavijayaji and Bhayani, Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, Bomtay, 1945, page 71. In 
the Preface ( p. 12 ) Muni Jinavijayaji infers that SEMA ‘“* must have been composed dur- 
ing the reign of Siddharaja or Kumérapals i. e. in the latter half of the 12th century or at the 
latest the first half of the 12th century of the Vikrama era. ” 

2. See p. 758 of World Pictorial Gazetteer by Hammerton — Multan stands on the river Che- 
nab. It ig about 190 miles S. W. of Lahore. Principal buildings are two Mahomedan Shrines 
and the remains of an old Hindu temple. A great trading centre ( shawls and carpets. ) 

8. Vide p. 182 of Vol. II of Alberuni’s India, ed. by EB. C. Sachau, London, ~Chap. LEXVI. 
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this day liberates Bali, the son of Virocana, who is a prisoner in the seve- 
uth earth. Therefore, the festival is called Balirdjya i. e. the principality 
of Bali. The Hindus maintain that this time was atime for luck in Krta- 
yuga and they are happy because the feast day in question resembles that 
time in the Krtayuga. ”’ 

In our search for the lights of the Divali we have traversed a period 
of about 950 years and moved from the south of India to its extreme 
north. We stand on the threshold of antiquity at about 1000 A. D. 1 and try 
to see if we can cross this threshold and notice any lights of the Divdli in 
the inner apartments of the Indian history. 

About 90 years before Alberuni’s description of the Hindu Divali 
in North India we find a brilliant poetic description of Divali in the Yasa- 
stilaka campit of Somadevasiiri composed in Saka 881 ( A. D. 959). About 
this description my friend Dr. V. Raghavan makes the following remarks 
in his Gleanings from Somadevasiri’s Yasastilaka~campa” (p. 379 of 
Journal of Ganganath Jha Research Institute, May 1944 —- Vol. I, part 3) :- 

* Pp. 597-99 ( Kavyamala 70. Bombay, 1901 )— The Mahanavami 
festival is followed by the Dipotsava. Houses are white-washed and deco- 
rated with white festoons; music, merry-making and gambling go on; the 
tops of houses are bright with rows of lights. This festival is in the Sarat 
season.” 

The text of the Divdli description reads as follows :—— 

« _ gf f&aasanguanraaafaawedt agradt 2 fad | 
wat — 
farawr faqnsaiaateaatt: 
TUAIATAMNTANTA: | 
MaTqaltag aaianzareet 


ftikaaeaa ata ge wdtar 1 v8? II 


j. Ina Chinese poem on the Lantern Festival ( of the first full moon ) by Au-yang Hsin 
( 4. D, 1007-1072 ) we get a parallel of our Divali ( Vide p. 394 of Tien Hsia Monthly, ( Novem- 
ber, 1939 ). I quote a stanza from this poem :- 
* Last year at the Lantern Festival 
The flower-market lights were bright as day, 
When the moon mounted to the tops of the willows, 
Two lovers kept their tryst after the yellow dusk ”” 


2. The Rerdaat festival was celebrated on a huge scale during the time of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. It is called 44U74 at present. It begins on Seat ae mage. and ends on sTIPaat 
YF %, followed by YH Lo which is fasrreart ( srt ), which is again followed by the 
Divalk on FT BSH MAI ( Gee p. 267-284 ) of SAA ATA STATA by Revedin 


See Tn on ape 
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qateariasisazar sara: 
Sreranfrnfrdteraarrneetzz: 
aataeaaronaaTeageararTTe: 
ft qo watered waa: “qearadiiteaa: Il ¥&3 tl 
annaaraakraafaegaris- 
darast afagagraraaea: | 
yaRETAAEahaaazel— 
wat afag seam ga gaa || xa II 
aft qaaqaafaaaa dakaafiet argyza | etc. ” 


From the above description of Divali by a Southern writer of oc. A. 
D. 950 we go toa Kashmirian text “ not later than 6th or 7th century A. 
D.” viz. the dteqaqua1 in which I find the following description of 


Divali -—~ 
Page 42 ( Lahore Edition, 1924 )— 
: “aat g& sadla F sacal Gages || Ko Il 
qaqa aa fay aah aga: Ty | 
aeat frat a ated aieraead Far || 40g || 


” 


qa cavangaa qafsear attiqoita | 
Hqgeneaa Far: TaaaAaay F || Ko | 
agrTEaMag aiTaaagng | 


TASTY Mey watsarary F || 4od II 
waaarqo: aa sdeqrataatfira: | 
frrarsrafifga wea aqarawz || 408 II 
weata awed EAex aaaraar | 
gefastat: ant aqfaaragafafa: ee I 
aa: oa feta eral: casa: | 
Misa wa Ga: alas siteanizera |e I 


Ragas wre: GaeaaseaT | 
aay Ta Tal TET Ter Garaget: FA: |] eR II 


1. Ed. by Ramlal and Zaddoo, Lahore, 1924—p, 7 cf Introduction. --See also Winternitz : 
History of Indian ‘Literature ( Calcutta, 1927) Vol. I, p. 588--Kalhana (about 2748 A. D.) 
drew on this Purana. He regarded itasa venerable Purana “ It must be several centuries 


earlier than Kalhana’s work” ( UHR ), 


Lie gets SPE 
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aeat wat g saed azn qatiira: | 

WFAN YI: WaaaasHaT | 422 II 

Pearse aa wa qr | 

qfraita afge: Siar a ren wag | Mey Nl 

Ga qaaaatia: Geaatrataran: | 

MAN Waatia wAGa afar || 4k Il 
gia We afaamret daresay |” 

The above passage corresponds to verses 398 to 407 in the Critical 
Edition of the Nilamata by K. 8. J. M. de Vreese published by E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, 1936 ( pp. 36-37 ). 

From the description of Dipamdld in the Ni/amata Purana of Kash- 
mir composed in the ‘6th or 7th century A. D.”’ we turn tothe play 
Nagananda1 of Sri Harsa, who is supposed to be identical with Harsa- 
vardhana of Kahauj, the reputed author of two other plays viz. Ratnavalt 
and Priyadarsika, who ruled between A. D. 606 and 648. In Act IV of 
Nagananda I find 4 reference? to Divali in the following extract :— 

“ster—agaty agimaaagéy aaige: | an gag we Par 
ag aft | aitaq dtesfargea wewaen sTAgaageaat- 
Jet aketaa adlaa| aaa feoay ga | ages 
wTagdiasrara: | walt qaustaraatiaaaa aa)” 

( xf& faeceeat ) 

In their notes3 on the expression “ dtanfaqgeaa ” the editors 
observe: ‘ This seems to be a festival held on the first day of the bright 
fortnight of Kartika* and celebrated with illuminations, our Diva/i.” I 
think the cumulative effect of the history of Divali reconstructed by me 
so far will warrant the above identification of dasfaageaa with our Divali 


festival. 


1. Ed. by G. B. Brahme and 8. M. Paranjpe. 

. Ibid. pp. 61-62. 

8. Ibid. Notes, p. 51. 

4. Mr. R. N. Mehta in his Pre-Buddhist India ( Bombay, 1939, pp. 354-855 ) deals with 
sports and festivals. In this connection he refers to (1) aah festival on the night of the 


Moon ( atfdat after), (2) 21Pat—night of Full Moon (aTguifedt Faet), There is 


no reference in Mehta’s description of these festivals to any display of lamps. ( See J. Is 
pp. 499-500-G. 148; II, p. 872, V, pp. 212-214; and J. VI, pp. 221-222, G. 947, 949, 953 


( sar see ), 
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All modern annotators and editors! of the NG@gananda equate 
“ diqnfargeaa ” with Divdli festival but the commentary? of Sivarama 
explains the expression with the remarks : sfrrecat eqrelqrerex, I cannot 
say if the Divdli was known as @qlwtqi@staa in ancient or mediaeval India. 
In this connection I note here some points about the origin of the Divdlz 
festival recorded by “ Rgvedi” in his book on Aryan Festivals? already 
referred to by me. These points are briefly as follows :-— 

(1) The present tarafe agtaa is a unification and transformation 
of three qimags v. z (i) gaat, (ii) aragsit and (iii) eam, 

(2) mam appears to have been observed on eifaa aa 30 in ancient 
times as a qa in honour of the ancestors. 

( 3) snarqsit was observed in ancient times onthe afaa aritian, It 
pertained to agriculture, the presiding deity of which was dtat. 

(4) eam ( aarafe ) was observed on arise Gitar, It indicated the 
closing of the @azat, 

(5) In course of time @tfa% was fixed upon as the first month of the 
fae daq during the reign of famaifgau, the founder of this era. The 
custom of celebrating the Divdli in this month in association with the 
other festivities of the New year’s beginning must have given the Divalt 


its present form. 
The above hypothesis about the origin and development of the 


modern Divali festival needs to be substantiated by evidence. Its author 
has not recorded any convincing evidence in its support to compel our 
acceptance of it. 

Our story of Diva@li as revealed by datable literary evidence has so 
far come to c. A. D. 600. If the dtaafaqgeaa mentioned in the Ndgananda 
definitely means the Divdli4 we can easily take its antiquity at least upto 
A. D. 500, as national festivals have always a long tradition behind them. 


1. Krishnashastri Chiplunkar in his Marathi translation of Nagananda ( Bombay, aa ) 
’ 
Pp. 105, translates the expression ‘“‘ atone ? aa & fearasra ary reat ra 


Principal R. D. Karmarkar in his Edition of Naginanda ( Poona, 1919 ), pe 50 of Notes, 


observes :~—‘* In the introductory scene from the conversation of the at and Sefelt we 
learn that red garments have to be presented for ten days after marriage according tothe custom 
of the time to the bride and the bride-groom and also that faaraa, wants to make a suitable 
present to the newly wedded pair at the approaching Dipavali festival. ” 

2. Bd. by Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum 8. Series, 1917, page 187, 


8. 3TAT=I ANAT sfaels, Bombay, 1916, pages 290-293. 
4, \y friend Mr. M. Govind Pai of Manjeshvar ( South Kanara ) states in a private 


communication that S{qqd in “ aanrareeara ” clearly refers to atten Oe IG because 


( continued on the next page ) 


28 
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To go backwards from A. D. 500 is now a difficult task and I earne- 
stly invite brother—scholars to point out from early sources any references 
to or descriptions of the Divali which can establish the antiquity of this 
national festival at least for 2000 years, if not more. 

Hemacandra in his DeSindmamald! (III, 43 ) mentions a Desi word 
“ apart? (= aavif ) and equates it with dart or grafesr, If this 
explanation is correct we can easily take back the antiquity of Divdli to 
the time? of Vatsyayana’s Kdmasiltra, which mentions aga in its list 
of festivals, as.pointed out by Mr. T. N. Ray in his delightful article on 
‘© The Indoor and out-door Games of Ancient India"’ ( Vide p. 244 of 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Calcutta, 1939 ). Mr. Ray 
states that the festivals aaa, BAST and gaaza% are termed aifeust 
or having got a noble purpose and are universal and the rest are @%4@ Or 
provincial. About aaa Mr. Ray? observes :— 


“ Vaksarairi is performed during the night of the New Moon Night 
of Karttika. [ Some are of opinion that aarafa isthe Full Moon Night of 
Karttika. But I don’t think that they are correct. Vide the commentary 
by Ramacandra Sastri on Kandarpacidamani (I, 4. 42) ]. This night is 
also called @avifa,4 People generally gamble during this night. This is 
the night when the Divali festival is celebrated nowadays almost every 
where in India. In Bengal and in some parts of India goddess Kali is 


( continued from the previous page ) 
of the reference to 31&GH4 in the following lines which are introduced by the poet in the same 
context :—- AT4% — faaraat aT eT RIAA TSN: Aause: oe: STeATAS- 
Rrachaasetea we qeqraeaaa: 7 [ These peaks of the H@Y mountain, spread over by 
the veils of clouds, white on account of autumn, possess the beauty of the peaks of the Himalaya 
1. Ed. by RamanujasVami in B. S. Series ( B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1988 ), p. 148. 
Example:— “ Afaecte FoR Sqesita area a | 
sooo fr TA er fe sesan FH Sa) ae” 


2. About 100 A. D.— Keith assigna the Kamasitra to C. 600 A. D. Mr. Ray accepts the 
date “ beginning of the Christian era" for the work. 

8, Mr. Ray states in foot-note 16 of his article:— I have dealt with festivals in my Presi- 
dential address on the occasion of Dipali Utsab (1846 B. 8.) at Dinajpur, which is going to be 
published very coon, ’’ J have not seen this address. 

4. The commentator Yafodhara in his Jayamaigal& commen. on the Kamasitra observes 
( p. 55 of Kamasitra, ed. by Kedarnath, N. 8, Press, Bombay, 1900 ) :— 


PAS | GTA: | Ta SA APTA | ga aN SrET TIATST | 
ceeeeeees UAT ANCA: RST: | BAT Be—aeareasrar ” ete. 
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worshipped during the night. The New Moon and Fall Moon Nights are 
specially fixed for the worship of Kali and Lakgmi, the goddess of wealth. 
The Divali festival is performed in honour of this goddess in most parts 
of India. The day following this night is called gasfavq which is the first 
day of the Indian calendar of the Vikrama era. Yakgaratri is the last 
night of the year. It is said that Bali, the king of the nether world ascen- 
ded the throne on this day.”’ 

Hemacandra’s equation ; “ wacd¥ ( watts ) = draret or aaqifwet ”? is 
a good starting point to hunt up the history of the Divali in sources on 
either side of the Christian era, especially because the KGmasilfra mentions 
the aeratft among three major festivals ( aifgara: explained by YaSodhara 
as “ afeen weed afgaa ara” ), If more evidence can be gathered about 
the aera festival, we shall be in # position to clarify the problem of the 
origin of Divali. 

At the beginning of his article on Games referred to above Mr. Ray 
observes :— 

“It is not possible to givea chronological account of these games. 
There are certain games still prevalent in India, which can be traced as far 
back as the Buddhist, Epic, and even the Vedic period. So we shall arrange 
the games according to their nature and shall try to give their history as 
far as practicable. ” 

Iam firmly convinced that without a chronological account of our 
festivals we cannot understand their history. In the present paper I have 
planted some mile-stones of the chronology of Divali from about A. D, 100 
to A. D. 1945 as will be seen from the following tabular statement -— 


NE TD 


| 
Chronology - an Time indicated 


Between A. D. | @Inqa mentions weefy as an impor- The #mqa gives its 
50 and 400 | tant festival-According to Hemacandra | list of festivals as 


| spRatay ( aaa ) is equal to dratst or weuha, SYAIavn, 
| Aarfset— aatar (on srTAa ) explains Graas etc. Is any 
aaa as gaufa, attended with was chronological order 
and qaaret, He calls it a wifearit festi- 
val as opposed to 24a. Both these terms 
are mentioned by the THQ. 


list ? 


intended in this 


Tn he Ores epee 


920 


Chronology | 
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Reference 
D = Divali 


A. D. 606-648 | 


Between A. D. 
§00 and 800 


A. D. 959 


A. D. 1030 


Sri Harsa of Kanauj refers to dtrafe- 
qgeaa in his play anmaeq which is 
equal to modern D as it has a reference 
to AAA Mentioned in the same con- 
text—The custom of presenting gar- 
ments to the bride and bride-grocm at 
this festival referred to in araez has its 
parallel in the modern custom of hono- 
uring the son-in-law with feast and 


presents on the first D after marriage. 


aenagea composed in Kashmir 
describes in detail the ¢tqaiw festival 
with the following features:— (1) All- 
round illuminations, (2) hoisting up of 
festoons, (3) Feasting with Brahmins, 
relatives and dependents, (4) Gambling, 
Music, (5) Passing the night in the 
company of ladies, (6) Wearing of rich 
apparel and jewels, (7) Presenting new 
garments to friends, relatives, Brahmins 
and the servants. 

aagag in his qaftasaaq compo- 
sed during the reign of the usz#z King 
ent ( 111) of arzne@z (Malkhed) describes 
dtqteaa with the following features:— 
(1) Houses, white-washed and decora- 


| ted with white festoons, (2) Merry— 


making in the company of ladies, ( 3) 
Music, ( 4) Gambling, (5) Tops of hou- 


ses bright with rows of lights, (6) Indi- | 


cated by qarge ( “ qraqnafaract 
dreaafaa, ” ) 


The astronomer #ftqfa refers to frarat 
in his Marathi commentary on his own 


SAATAATST, 


Time indicated 


| afave of azar, 


 THagatt 

“ anfaa erarat 
Aaaret ara” 
according to colo- 
phon. 


Performed after the 
aaradt festival 
( aagraadt fader). 


Prior to iat 
yeaa, 
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Ref Bes Shad 
Chronology D Seal Time indicated 
A. D. 1030 Albertini in his “ Enquiry into India” “ ast Kartika of 


( Tahkik-i- Hind ) gives a detailed |New Moon's day 
description of D with the following} when the Sun 
features :~ (1) name “ Didalé”, (2) Fes-! marches in Libra.” 
tive dress, ( 3) Making presents of betel 
leaves and areca nuts, (4) Merry-mak- 
ing, (5) visiting temples and giving 
alms, (6) All-round display of lamps | 
at night, (7) cause of D given as the | 
liberation of Bali on this day by Lak- | 
smi, wife of Vasudeva, ( 8 ) a time for 
luck ~ Alberni entered India in the 
train of Mahmtid of Gazni. 

A.D, 1088-1172 @aurg of Gujarat refers in his Zatt- 
amaet to “aeardt” (aera ) and | 
equates it with dtaret or dtafean, 

Before A. D. fraweay of gedtaagq mentions aa- 

1159 tifa = dtarat (1. 1.108) (see aargfr in 
St. Petersburgh Sans. Worterbuch ) 

A.D.1100-1200} Abdul Rahman of Multan in the| %%{ Season— 
Punjab in his Apabhraméa work azar | Wits aa, 
wae describes the Dipavali night 
(sitgfrafe) with the following features:- 

(1) Illumination of mansions by ladies 
all-round. 
(2) Ladies applying the collyrium 
of these lamps to their eyes. 
(3) Resemblance of the Divali lamps 
to the crescent moon. 
A.D. 1119 A Kannada inscription of the Madras | New Moon day of 


Presidency of the reign of Calukya ey) Some called 
i lla refers to @ gift of | "#4, which Dr. 
Tribhuvanama r g Fleet regards as #ttt- 


| one gadyGna for the service of #eat 4 | ap, (which extended 
by one Kavaraéja on a aatqa, New |from anfaa gen y¥ 
| Moon day of saga, ataary, to eas JS & ), 


a Ao tact: 
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Reference ee ee 
Chronology D = Divali - Time indicated 
A. D. 1290 | The Maharastra Saint amaze refers 6 ap Oe 


| to fearét in his qivaétin three differ- 
ent metaphors—- The illuminations of 
the Divali are compared to the light of 
spiritual knowledge. 

c. A. D, 1260 In the Marathi Mahanubhava text 
drarafta a long description is given 
about the celebration of Divali by 
mat, the founder of this sect and his 
Gosavi pupils. Features of this descri- 
ption are:— 

(1) Plenty of water stored and used for 
the Divali bath, taken by the Gosdvis. 

(2) Use of oil for rubbing the bodies 
before this bath. 

(3) Waving of lights ( ataracit ) before 
the Gosavis by the woman-disciple of 
SHAT, 


(4) Preparation of choice dishes for 
dinner such as aq, BIg, Ba etc. on the 
wraaia ( aafgdta ) day following the 
Divali day. 

This was a Saint’s Divali without 
any merry-making of the aristocratic 
variety. It was quite modest and simple. 

c. A. D. 1260 zarfy in his wqdafaearafn (acrars ) | oifae ge fata. 
describes the aafgdtat ( or aradts ) 
festival. In this connection he quotes a 
passage from wafacqgtay containing the 
story of 44 and his sister agar, who 
feasted him at her house. Since that time 


this festival was observed by brothers 
and sisters. 


Chronology. 


A. D, 1805 


A. D, 1420 


Between A. D. 
1450 and 1600 
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Reference 
D = Divali. 


223 


Time indicated 


Hea# of Gujarat in his tarafararatir 


narrates the story of Kolhapur king, ' 


who was contemporary of king Siddha- 
raja of Gujarat (A. D. 1098-1143 ). In 
this connection he refers tothe Divali 
festival at Kolhapur with the following 
features :— 

(1) Worship of the wayeedt goddess 
of Kolhapur by the king’s wives on the 
Divdli night. 

(2) Oblation of gold jewels and cam- 
phor offered to agreaft on the Divali 
night by an officer of Siddharaja. 

(3) Gift of a magic garment to Hgrmeat 
by the above officer. 


Nicoloi Conti, the Italian traveller | 
who visited Vijayanagar about A. D. ; 


1420 or 1421 has described the festivals 
that were celebrated at Vijayanagar 
such as aQNaqgl, Heaat, dtaawl and 


Stat ( Vide p. 252 of frsrant ears sy, | 


B. I. 8. Mandal, Poona, 1936-37, arti- 

cle on fawaang arin qeita sat by R. 
| M. Athavale). He describes the Divali 
lamps kept burning day and night 
within temples and on their roofs. 

The wararuwase, an encyclopaedic 
work dealing with social religious and 
political life, possibly of Vijayanagar 
Empire, describes in two chapters how 
aking should observe the Divali on 
avedagant and alias gaa sfarq. The 
features of the at@aggait wEleaa are :- 


(1) This festival brings victory, pro- 
geny, happiness, prosperity etc. to kings. 


Divali night 


afaa gon agqeaft 
or awe uqeat and 
sifas fae gat afar , 
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gS SL a 


Reference 


Chronology D = Divali Time indicated 


It is called arawae ( giver of Soverei- 
gnty ). 
| (2) Early morning bath, (3) Worship 
| of Purohitas and other eminent Brah- 
| mips. 

(4) At the bath the king’s wife 
should anoint him with oil and mallas 
( wrestlers) should bathe him with 
warm water. This is called aqeeaTa, 

(5) King should worship his special 
deity and light three lamps before it. 

(6) Then he should go to the arenaez 
|( assembly hall ) duly attired with 
sword, helmet, ornaments etc. and sit 
| on the royal throne ( faeraq ) with all 
his servants and officers in attend- 
ance. He should receive here the 
members of the assembly consisting of 
tributary princes, learned Brahmins, 
poets, singers, actors, dancers, astrolog- 
ers, and courtezans, This reception 
should be according tothe status of 
each class of the assembly. The King 
should then distribute presents in the 
form of garments. The distribution of 
tambilla etc. should bring the function 
to a close. 


(7) The King should then go tothe 
sagt and there in the com pany of beau- | 


tiful Jadies, his sons and grand-sons 
etc. finish his dinner. 


(8) In the evening he should witness, 
in the company of tributary princes etc. 
@ display of aimfaar (fire-works) foll- 
owed by a dramatic performance in the 
WETMSI accompanied with singing etc. 


Chronology 
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Reference 
D = Divali 

(9) He should then retire to the 
wraigt, take his meals with the mem- 
bers of the house-hold and later pass 
the night in the company of his chief 
queen ( afgdt ), 

The features of the €tqyaet proper 
on the following day (aifas ave Nfare ) 
are -— 

(1) Bath etc. as on the previous day. 

(2) Worship of wee ( Sun ). 

(3) Offering three lamps to werft- 
ara for averting aeedt and establi- 
shing wadit on a secure basis (@rifaga), 

(4) Holding a gathering in the arem- 
™#z as on the previous day. 

(5) Retiring to arayzt and there 
worshipping @rmaTasear. 

(6) After-noon rest, followed by 
entertainments like agqq, 

(7) Illuminations all-round in the 
capital in temples, assembly-halls, terr- 
aces streets and squares, theatres etc. 

(8) Honouring the royal servants 
with t@mbila and garments after their 
labours ( #aaarz ) for the success of the 
Divali celebrations. 

(9) Dedication of the entire illumi- 
nations ( ¢iwfiag ) to AaTweat. 

(10) Worship of ae, son of favtaa 
and grandson of 9e@ie, 

(11) Distribution of gifts of gold etc. 
to Brahmins, relatives etc. with a joy- 
ous heart. 
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Chronology Paria Time indicated 


| Thus terminates the dqadi—szaa 
| contributing to long life, health, vic- 
' tory, prosperity and knowledge. 


A. D. 1590 |  Ain-t-Akbari of Abul Fazl describes | Karttika Hemqer 14 
Divi. and JBI 33. 
Features :—— (1) Greatest festival of 

i the Vaisya caste, (2) Illuminations-diff- 

' erence in calculating the date of D.—- 

celebrated on @ia% Wes &} and FN 

g&, (3) Lamps are lit as on the Muslim 

festival Shab-i-barat, (4) Dicing and 

other strange traditions. 

A.D. 1613,1623; European references to Divdli recor- 
1651, 1671,| ged in Hobson—Jobson. Features :-( 1) 
ico. tee | Feasting, (2) Festival in honour of fasm, 

1883. | (3) Sending presents to all concerned, 

(4) Bania’s Divali, (5) Grand festival 

season, (6) Fireworks ( 1820 ), (7) Wor- 

ship of seat, (8) Floating of lamps in 
river, (9) Splendid Divali at Benares 

(1888 ). 


eae 


In the foregoing study of the history of the Divdli festival I have 
confined my evidence as far as possible to non—Puranic sources, as the 
chronology of the Puranic sources is not definite. I hope now that many 
of my friends who have made aclose study of the Puranic sources will 
throw more light on this festival of lights by linking up the Puranic sour- 
ces with the chrontlogy of this festival as recorded in the present paper for 
& period of about 2000 years from the beginning of the Christian era up to 
the present day. } 


1. Since this paper was drafted I have sent for publication in the Journal of the Dr. Ganga~ 
natha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, a paper on ‘* The Sukhasuptika of the Nilamata Puri- 
na ( between A. D. 600 and 800 ) and the Aditya Purana quoted by Hemidri (c. A.D. 1260) and 
éés relation to the modern dwals festival "*—~1 have further received the following replies to my 
inquiries about Divali, which would be useful for further investigation in this field :— 


( continued on the next page ) 
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My present study of the history of the Divali has been prepared in 
space-time context. The time-context has been made sufficiently clear in 
the table given above. As regards the space—context I may observe that the 
sources used in the present study pertain to the celebration of the Divali 
from Kashmir to Madras at such places as Multan, Kashmir, Kanauj, Delhi, 
Agra, Gujarat, Chhattisgarh (C. P.), Maharastra, Poona, Malkhed (in 
Nizam’s Dominions ), Vijayanagar. etc. This space-context shows the nati- 
onal character of the Divdli from very early times. YoSodhara, therefore, 
is right in putting the Vaksardtri (or Divali ) in the category of Mahimant 
(national ) festivals mentioned by Kdmasitra as distinguished from the 
desya ( provincial or regional ) festivals. 


( continued from the previous page ) 
(1) Mm. Prof. P. V. Kane writes on 22-1-1946 :— 


“ The 4th volume of my work ( History of Dharmafastra ) will deal with festivals and 
vratas. Therefore, so far I have written nothing about the Divali festival. From my notes I find 


that Hemadri quotes CHT and ATA for lighting lampsin Divili; similarly the 
AGUA quotes TAHA, the FEATS quotes ATEN, The fHUAPAY also quotes thes and 
the FACATAT ( pp. 386-395 and p. 418 ) hag something to say about AIPA Head and 
aatectar, ” 


(IL) Dr. 4. P. Karmarkar who is now working on Puranic Culture atthe Bharatiya 
Vidy& Bhavan, Bombay, has kindly sent me the following references to Dipavali from the 
Puranas, on 1-2-1946 :— 

(1) Fag (SRS, chap. 122 ); (2) aTAAGAIN ( chapter 92— verses 53 ff. — 
ce 
Note also the @2ITAdINS in the AEAMS TUN ); (8) SATIN (354 AIS FN AFA, 
chapters 9 ff, ). 


(TI1) Dr. 4. N. Upadhye (Kolhapur) writes about Jain Divili on 26-1-1946 :— “ The 
Divali is the most important festivity with the Jainas. Lord Mahavira attained Moksa on the 


Pas qq] SRT ( in the South 31,44 aa] STAT ). The Jainas practically all over India 
celebrate the Nirvana of Mahavira by illuminating lights on the night of the New Moon in the 
month of Karttika; the #CTGA remarks : “ Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us make 
an illumination of material matter ” (seo S. B, E. Vol. 22, pp. 264-266 ). The era of Heri 
trator begins from HPah UH &, The remark of the #c7qA is the starting point for our 
study. ”” 


Tam thankful to all the above friends for their helpful and prompt replies to my queries 
about Divali. 


eal 


19, Studies in the History of Indian Festivals 
The Sukhasuptika of the Adityapurana 
and the Nilamatapurana (A.D. 500-800 ) 
and its Relation to the Modern 
Divali Festival * 
In my paper on the History of the Divdli Festival (c.A.D. 100-1945 )1 
I have pointed out the following facts :-— 


(1) aarti mentioned by the Kamasitra as an important festival 
is identical with its desi name wFatat mentioned by Rue in his Desina- 
mamald and explained as dare or dtafsat, 

(2) Another lexicographer Purusottamadeva in his lexicon 
frerosaty also equates awuft with ¢tarfs (see St. Petersburgh Worter- 
bich under aaufet ), This author is earlier than A.D. 1159. 

(3) aataz in his commentary Jayamangald on the Kamasilira 
explains qarf as gals | aaafefifa | gear: | amt ax afraan! 
ae ATTA Sse Taarss | 2 


Mr. Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary explains gaufw as the 
“night of new moon ( when lamps are lighted in honour of Laksmi ),” 
but does not record any usages of this term. 

If the above explanations are correct we can form the following 
equation of all these terms: 


qatar = gata (according to wataz ) 
associated with qaatesr and Was, 


* Journal of Ganginatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. ITI, Part 2 (1946), pp. 205-216. 


1. According to Krishnamachariar ( P. 890 of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 1987 ) 
Yafodhara’s ‘' gloss is later than Kokkoka ( 12th cent. A.D. ) and cannot be earlier than the 


18th century A. D. " K okkoka is the author of the UGE ( Ibid, p. 892 ). 

2. Mr. B. M. Khuperkar in his Marathi Translation of MAA and its Commentary by 
TNA, Bombay, 1988, p. 83, translates this passage aa followa:— SUH STATISTI 
THe! TATA FeNAa, TT FAA sir_ Bes. ar uta agi als ARS 
afar, ” 
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=sFadt according to Faaeq ( A. D- 1088-1172 ) 


is equal to drarat or diqifwar, 
=dtatet (according to fraeey—Before A. D. 
1159 ). 


= Gaus the night of new moon when lamps are 
lighted in honour of seat ( Apte’s Dictionary ). 
We can visualize the dtqravt in the above equation but the term 
aus ( given as an equivalent of qaufr by aztaz with two features viz. 
(1) qasitet or gambling and (2) ag-afiata or association with as ) 
remains vague. Let us, therefore, see if we can find out any descriptions 
of this gaufy, In this connection I have to point out that Hemadri? re- 
cords the description of a aa called guyfaat or qualaaa ( aferguso ), 
which in my opinion is identical with qaise mentioned by aaraz in his 
commentary on the Kamasittra. This description reads as follows :— 
Pages 848-349 — “< GABA Tara | 2 
wary Fargas awe Af Sara | 
wat sey gray gar alitzaray il 7 Il 
SH erTayR Ga YA YR | 
FAYE CEASA AAT FAT TE || 2 I 
watse fafa ager: qaghaat | 
feat aa a wleaaRa aeUT TATT II 3 II 


1, Vide pp. 848-849 of Caturvargacintimani by Hemfdri, Vol. II ( Vratakhanda, 
Part II ) Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1879, 


2. The Kashmirian AeATTIT which is supposed to be “ not later than Ath or 7th 
century 4. D.”’ by its Editors Ramlal and Zadoo ( Vide P.7 of Intro. to lena , Lahore, 1924 ) 
contains ataaatatay on AAA or @aagaat, which reads as follows :— 

Page 42 ( Verses 505-515 ) — 

“ am qa sadla & adeat Gaels [1 \o% I 

qaesat aa faa aa yaaa: I | 
aeat fear a vind arerqusd far (408 I 
qa aera gate wifey | 
Aqaaneaa Fa: Vara aIay J ll Ke Il 
aang adaiaieng | 
TaTEY MST TIVANTY FM ed II 
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agtqaaa welt qufeat aa: BATE | 
Haga Tass WEA TayEy a I ¥ Il 
age’ gaary adtasaagng | 
aay wey wavy Jey FN 4 Il 
ae: gry: atfwaeen: safe: | 
Srrmrsraefera 13 TTArATy || & |! 
meMriatran fase a gyferart | 
aeRed Weert aaaareariwa7 |] 9 Il 
fatapatiqia acvafrye: ae | 
WET GT qa aaa Qaagy We u 
Has Beat I waasefa auad | 
feam ugteaa sa BH a Teds UI <I 


Mass TET Fa ar fret gather | 
TNE Ta Tass IA TA ATA? | Le I 


TAA: ws Reta: | 
dtomret afefarcd saat azArAUZ Il. 08 UI 
eqeaa dined faseg Ararat | 
aefaatan: ay ayfrarqaratt: Ite Ut 
aa: ey fea aafecd: casze: | 
aifsad aa a: Paes fraser 488 
faavas wrHea: Qa: TATE | 
afenal Fa Sa aes dey SIG BA: 4ER I 
aeat Ua TF ees TeTEAA Taser | 
TST THs wa dahreray II 23 II 
damenkiaa aa yaa qaaz | 
afienfinas afea: Saar ar faa WaT Mey II 
qeat Fara: gedaraataar: | 
mermymania ees saa y | 4k | 

af ate aida dane” 


The above pacsage corresponds to verses 398 to 407 in the Critical Edition of Nilamata 
( pp. 96-87) by K. 8. J. M. de Vreese, Leiden), E. J. Brill, 1986. 
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afta wassat wea aeq Garat gua | 
weer feeg waar WIT |] 22 || 
atasa tears eafee: casean: | 
faatqaa atest seretaieadeas |} 82 II 
aeat Parat ated aged qataay | 
UMPAT IAA Aa: TareAieaws Ha, || 23 | 
dtrareraftieed cat ata yfray | 
afrafua afgaden a a wafer i eX | 
wade aust fkaarateaeaary | 


guraguié qagtaray 1” 


The foregoing description of qaqfa or qagfast quoted as an extract 
from the Aditya~Purana by HemAdri (c. A. D. 1260 ) is practically identi- 
cal! with the diqatetada (or gaafasata ) found in the Kashmirian 
Nilamatapurana which is considered “ not later than 6th or 7th century 
A.D.” “The historian Kalhanu (about 1148 A. D.) drew onthe Nila- 
matain his Rajatarangini for the ancient history of Kashmir and he 
regarded it as a venerable Purana. It must therefore, be several centuries 
earlier than Kalhana’s work ” — says Dr. Winternitz. 2 


Hemadri states the source of his extract on qagfaata viz. enfgergrm 
but no such statement has been made by the author of the atwaagum, 
Presuming that the anfgagxm is earlier than the atwaagem itis possible 
to suppose that the #teaa has borrowed the extract from the anfsageet 
which is mentioned by Alberuni (c. A. D. 1030) in his list of Purdnas.3 
Even if this supposition is not accepted we are justified in inferring that 
the qagfastaa and the practice of observing it on the New Moon day of 
the month of Kartika ( #fa%-aalateat ) wus current say between A. D. 
500 and 800. 


1. This identity is not merely in respect of the contents of the extracts from the 
anfeagun and aterag but there is verbal parallelism with slight variations as will be 
seen from a comparison of the two extracts quoted one below the other. 


2. Vide p. 583 of History of Indian Léterature, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1927, Kathana calls the 
work flora ( waaefRait 1,14;16) or flaquol (1c. 1,178). The Pandits of Kashmir 
Deually call it ASAAGTT, 

8. Vide p. 90 of Purinic Records by Dr. Hazra, Dacca, 1940, 


ham age: 
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The features of this qgagfeeiaa as revealed by the extract quoted by 
Hemadri and that from the #teaagua are as follows :— 


(1) This vrata is to be observed on fae AATATRAT, 


(2) weet or aiifeuit (the goddess of wealth) is to be worshipped 
after sunset ( 1qlqaad, Gag AcAgMea ), 


(3) All persons, except children and sick persons, should observe 
fast by daytime. 


(4) After wesftqsta Jamps should be lighted all round in temples, 
cross-roads, cemeteries, on mountains, rivers and on houses, at the foot of 
trees, in cow-sheds, in caves etc. 


(5) Market-places should be adorned with festoons and flowers. 


(6) Ata place illuminated with rows of lamps, food should be 
distributed to the hungry and Brahmins should be entertained witha 
dinner, along with all classes of one’s relatives and dependents. On this 
occasion one should wear ornaments and new garments. 


(7) On the 1st day of atfae-yzeqg! God stax was defeated by qadt 
in @ dice-play ( qa), hence he was in asorry mood on this day while 
qadt or sat his consort was in a pleased mood. All people, therefore, 
indulge in ga early in the morning on this day. Those who win in this 
qa will have & prosperous year, while those who lose will suffer much 
loss. One should hear music of all sorts and dine with all one’s relatives. 


(8) On that night a fine bed should be prepared, decorated with 
different cloths, jewels and garlands and perfumed with scents and flow- 
ers. One should pass this night on this bed in the company of one’s wives 
with rows of lamps on all sides and with incense burning. 


(9) On this night all one’s friends, relatives and kinsmen as also 
Brahmins and servants should be honoured with the gifts of new garments. 


The time-table of the qaaftag# celebration as found in the passage 
from anfeaqun quoted by Hemadri (A.D. 1260) may be represented as 
follows in relation to the time—table of modern Divali :— 


1, The ATSAAGUN does not refer to this date. It merely states “ fRilASie, ” The story 
of 4% playing Jaq with qt on aii Ba Afay is also not mentioned by the. aera 


am, 
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eer err 


Month Paksa | Day | Particulars of 
7 Observances 
ee toll a 
( anfwa an 23 waaatgent— First day of 
: modern Divali 
Do. Do. ay wtaagq@sti— Second day 
of modern Divali 
1945 4 Do. Do. gy wertgsa— Third day of 
( Deccan ) | Satareat | modern Divali 
wrfas ue 2 afeufragt— Fourth day 
of Divali 
Do. Do. R wafydrn or aredta Fifth 
L day of Divali 
Bet 
A. D500 ( antes — as weitgsta~ Observance of 
and STATATEAT qeafaeaa - Illuminations 
ae < all round—Feasting at night 
: ut fast dy day—Gilts o 
Indie ) but fast by day-Gifts of 
at 1m new garments to all. 


frenagu Do. as g aa of stat and qadt— 
ay Nn 
. (aa areata 
of 


Men should play wa on 
eiae this day—— Feasting with 
BFA ) | relatives, music, etc. 


It will be seen from the above table that the gagfaar of the enfeay- 
SM and the #eaagumt which was celebrated on #tid@ Hate more than 
& thousand years ago in North India is now celebrated on enfaa aarareat 
in the Deccan. The features of the gagfast are practically identical with 
those of the modern Divali celebrations on arfaa waratem including the 
sattgq, We can, therefore, equate gagfast with gta or diafeay, The 
problem of the genesis and development of Divali isa very complicated 
one but the following equation of different terms for Div@li may be helpful 


towards its clarification :-— 


+ he hscrarcemen 


¢ 
i 


Anu tame Bee 
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WHAT 
— = = qTet 
aaa qauta qaaast ( ware ; a 
Between c. A. D. Between A. D. |A.D.1088} Between 
100 and 400 500 and 800 —— 1172 1100 and 1159 
, ( sTaqa ) aataz | dteaagem and | 24g in faesare of 
on aT TTIA qarra- | geqiaaga 
waa ATS 


Now as regards the apparent shifting of the date of sedtqsa day 
from sas aatareqt in the time of the Adityapurdna and the Nilamata- 
purana to atfaa aatatem now current inthe Deccan, I have to point out 
that this shifting is only apparent and not real. In this connection Mr. 8. 
B. Dikshit 1 states that the system of computation of months is qj#rarea to 
the north of Narmada river, while it is aatea to the south of Narmada. In 
accordance with this explanation we get the following equation of the two 
days pertaining to gagfaat or Divali. 


ware aritraea 
Tothe South of Narmada To the North of Narmada 


anihara — Ho 8% ( eTaATET ) = 
Hilas - ZFS % ( afar ) = Bae—-Yas 


It will thus be seen that the dates for celebrating the quqfaet more 
than s thousand years ago correspond exactly to the BEN THA day and the 
afasnfaqat day of our modern Divali. Secondly all the features of the qaq- 
fat in respect of joyous ritual and merry-making closely agree with the 
current features of Divali celebrations on anfaa aaraten and eas Yrs 
sfara or afesfarag1, We may, therefore, conclude that this gagfxst of the 


L Vide pp. 892-398 of History of Indian Astronomy (in Marathi) by 8. B. Dikshit, 
Poons, 1896. I am thankful to Prof. N. A. Gore of the 8. P. College, Poona, for drawing my 
attention to these pages. 
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enfeeagaa is identical with qaufa ( with aa etc. ) equated by aataz with 
aavifa of the Kamasittra (c. A. D. 100—300 ). 

The Adityspurdna or at any rate the passage init about quafaet 
appears to have been composed in North India where the artraea com pu- 
tation of months was current. The Nilamata Purana was definitely compi- 
led in Kashmir and consequently the @itatea computation followed in it 
can be easily understood. 

We now require more descriptive particulars of aaaf as such from 
early sources preferably before A. D. 500. Ina late lexicon of A. D. 1660 
viz, the Kalpadrukosa of Kegava (G. O. series, Baroda, Vol. I. p. 411) I 
find the following line containing the word aafte which is identical with 


aartia :— 
“ fataers duet tafe afer a” 


Mr. Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary gives the following explana- 
tions of some of the above terms :— 
fata — The day preceding that of the new moon, or that day, on 
which the moon rises with a scarcely visible crescent. 
fiat —Particularly the festival called Divdli held on the night of 
the new moon in aifaa, 

maria —the festival called daet (q. v.) ( wafagaaaefe ). 

Perhaps afeqd-afeatarqi—siae ae afar. 

If the line from the Kalpadrukosa indicates several days of the mo- 
dern Divali Festival we can allocate these terms to their respective days 
as follows:— 

facia <anhaa Hon kx or aTHagTeat 

pial oe ~ arias gone ( waratert ) ( Seatysa day ) 

afeia aaa gre ¢ or afesfarat 

It remains to be seen if there are any sculptures or paintings, early 
or late, which may be looked upon as representing any aspects of the 
Divali festival. The study of the representations of Puranic episodes in 
sculpture or painting would prove a very useful and fruitful occupation 


to any devoted student of Hindu religion and culture. In the extract from 
the Adityapurana about Sukhasuptika quoted by Hemadri reference is 


i 


cotis, eee at 
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made to the story of the dice-play of God Saitkara and his consort Parvati 
on Kartika Sukla I and the defeat of Sahkara by his better-half in this 
dice-play. While this paper was being read out tomy friend Mr. R. 8. 
Panchamukhi, Director of the Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar, he 
observed that this story is represented in the sculptures at Ellora. I requ- 
ested Mr. Panchamukhi to send me some detailed information about these 
sculptures and like a true devotee of Sarasvati Mr. Panchamukhi prom- 
ptly supplied to me the following information! in his letter dated 16th 
January 1946:— 


“While reading your illuminating paper on the history of the 
Dipavali festival, I observed that the play of Siva and Parvati 
with dice is depicted in stone. I have attached extracts from 
my inspection notes for your information. The play is depicted 
in the sculptures of the Ellora Caves excavated by Rastrakita 
Krsna I (A.D. 757-772 ).” 

Exiracts from the Inspection Notes :— 


“ Ellora Caves —There are in all 34 caves excavated on the sides of 
a hill about a mile from the village Verula or Ellora. Of these 
the first 12 are Buddhist, 13-29 Saiva (Hindu) and 30-34 Jain. 


Cave No. 14 —.... The left side wall has the following sculptures :— 
(5) Siva and Parvati playing with dice, Ganapati is standing 
close by and other attendants with cauris in their hands standing 
at the back. 


Nandi below is being teased by the Ganas. 

Cave No. 15 —Scene of Siva and Parvati playing with dice as in the 
Kailaga temple, below the bull at the foot being teased by the 
Ganas. The Gandharvas with garlands in their hands are shown 
in the air ( Akasa). 

Cave No. 16 —( KailaSa temple ) 

Four-handed Siva with four-handed Parvati seated below the 
tree on the mountain playing at dice. On the rectangular plate 
spread out in front are placed at the four corners, groups of 


1. I take this opportunity of recording my most grateful thanks to Mr. Panchamukhi for 
this information as also for his scholarly interest in the history of the Divali. He has promised 
to prepare a short article om the Ellora sculptures representing the Sahkara-Parvati dice-play 
( dyitta ) and send it to me for publication. I have also requested him to prepare similar papers 
on many other repreeentations of Puranic stories which he may have noticed in sculptures or 
paintings. These papers are bound to give s sound historical perspective to these stories. 
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five Pagadis. Siva has in his right hand some Kaudis in the 
act of being thrown on the ground. This exactly corresponds 
to the play of pagadis in the Divali festival. 


Sankara and Parvati playing with dice. Sankara showing 
by his fore-finger that Parvati should play one more game, 
while Parvati expressing by the palm of her hand that she had 
played off and finished the game and would not play any further. 
Sankara is holding her hand at the fist to induce her to play and 
is shown with dice in the other hand. Satkara has four hands, 
while Parvati has only two. 


Cave No, 21 —( Ramesvara ). 


Siva and Parvati playing at dice, Siva suggesting as before, by the 
fore-finger that she should play another game ; Parvati sugges- 
ting by her right hand that she had won the play and finished 
the game. Siva, however, drags her by the skirts of her garment 
and begins to play with dice by another hand. One of the female 
attendants is waving a fan and another holds the braid of hair of 


Parvati.” 


The above notes on the Ellora sculptures of the 8th century A. D. 
pertaining to the Sankara-Parvati dice-play are sufficiently illuminating. 
The relation of this dice~play to the dice—play of men and women on the 
Divali day on Kartika Sukla 1 as mentioned in the Adityapurdna extract 
quoted by Hemadri (c. A. D. 1260 ) 1 needs to be further investigated from 
sources earlier than A. D. 700, both literary and sculptural. It remains to 
be seen if the association of Sukhardtri ( = Yaksaratri = Divali) with 
dyilta or dice~play pointed out by YoSodhara has a definite origin in the 
dice-play of Sattkara and Parvati on Kartika Sukla Pratipadé as mentioned 


1, Compare extract from Adityapurana quoted by Hemadri :-— 
TET FU Ee BeH GAA II ¢ Il 
Has TOI J TAsela ead | 
fart TSEC WA BA a Tad HS I 
ase TEN grat sar fret Tarra 1” 
Judging by Mr. Panchamukhi's notes the artist of the Ellora Kailat temple sculptures hss 
put in stone the spirit of elation of Parvati and the crest-fallen bewilderment of Saikara ina 
maryellously delightful manuer. 


ARADO sehen 
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in the Adityapurdna. Is it possible to suppose that the Ellora sculptures 
representing this dice~play have any connection with the dice-play on the 
Divali day? We have already seen that Somadeva Siri who gives us a 
description of the Divali festival in A. D. 959 lived in the reign of Rastra- 
kita king Krsna III about 200 years later than Rastrakita king Krsna I 
(A. D. 757-772 ) who excavated the Hllora caves, in which we find the 
sculptures about Sankara~PGrvati-—dyilta or dice-play so vividly depicted. 
I hope that the students of the history of Indian art would throw some 
search-light on this question and clarify some of the issues in this paper. 


20. Studies in the History of Indian Festivals- 
The Divalt Festival* 


Some Puranic Texts on the Observance of the Divali Festival as 
quoted by Hemadri in his Caturvarga—Cintamani (c. A. D. 1260) 


In my recent paper! on “* The Sukhasuptikd of the Adityapurana and 
the Nilamatapurana ( A. D. 500-800 ) and its Relation to the Modern Divali 
Festival’ I recorded the following equation :— 

eres } { watt ( according to aaitaz ) associated with 

of amar TART! and Wats, 
= weatdt which according to Hemacandra ( 4, D. 
1088-1172 ) is equal to dtatet or frafsst, 
according to frerreary 

araret } Before A. D. 1159 ; 
= gaufa? the night of the New Moon when lamps are 
lighted in honour of seat ( Apte’s Dictionary ). 
dtafiset (according to fremestq—Between A. D. 1100 
and 1159 ). 
gagfast of the dteaagi ( Between A. D. 500 and 
800) and the arfyeagem (qucted by Hemfdri-c. 
A. D. 1260 ). 

I have now to record the following extract from Hemadri’s aqal- 
Fararafar ( alefarcitars, Calcutts, Bib. Indica, 1889) in support of the 
above equation:— 


{| 


* Bharatiy& Vidy& ( March 1947 ), pp. 53-78. 
1, Vide pp. 205-216 of the Journal of the Jha Institute, Allahabad, Vol. I, Part 2 


( February 1946 ). 
2. Vide folio 68 of MS No. 344 of 1876-76 of srm@faviafyaia with Zt by TWH, 


who observes :— 


aed eqeat | armareai aat Tt fear ANA ageatt 
qatar aa eaeitfaear gaat | xf” 


mene 


Pere eres 


sve 


-t Utem, * Hewser 
oD 


Ro a 
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Pages 914-915 — 


~ 


 HETTS TTA — 
geri freer ari qearaaTy | 
anarrdrt } at cararaas Preaeg | 
aster sfiqaa a fray a fqeae |I 
qatar vate gerat Stearn aE | 
adg & caveat aaitsarara Fae | 

afer fraqrawea: | . 
oararent geet? enithiqi fageafe | 
gaufs§ ren a sdtatssawars & | 
sqraganieadaitenss: | 
agiysaage gedgava fre | 
qr! ag safaest aati | 
at Tears caw Te Hae | 


1. Vide folio 141 of MS No. 826 of 1880-82 (B. O. B. Institute ) of H@fya of anfea- 
weeny aq — his author refers to STAT as follows :-— 
“Fears ma daanaaret | 
* dered eta cen ectora ( fara) waa 1” 
He further refers to Banya on ayifsge STATATEaT together with ae, aRiva, 
ote. He quotes from Ae q ( ‘sia WTA” oto. ), from Fog ( “ earfafeia 
waifg: ” etc. ) and from TAG ( “ Sst Dafadtaran: ” ) in hie treatment of AqTaet, 


2. The! expression ‘' 3qQIqI€qT aera > may be compared with the statement of 
Alberuné (A. D. 1030) in his description of Divali ( Vide p. 182 of Vob II of Alberuni’s India, 
ed. by EB. 0. Sachau, London ). Alberuni eays :— 

“ Ist Kartika or new moon's day wher the Sun 
marches is Libra is called Divali” 


8, Yaéodhara explains the FEU os “ gah: | wat aa aferaary | ga AAT 
sae Bete |” 


4. In the celebration of modern Divali the atfqwa takes place on mf FH 
STATE ( = WA FM SAAT in North India ), 
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ARTE | 
amar quiz waitiagi fraeata | 


afery Was aa fasrquiaray alae || 
weftsata: 1 drat (a1) fear gf wer StS afafe: | 
Had agafea seat weit a1 | 
arafeateia fare garea afer 2 || 
afas Qeraraes fang: Seat aay | 
algal at areata Seal stahzay || 
arias faauangt fet 3 sqnigs: | 
Baia aaa: Lae Ba Vea ar | 


1. According to HemAdri waatinara = alarfesar 
= aau 
The time of warn ( or diarfearr ) is uniformly indicated by the Fas yIIT, 
ARTE GUN and waa: ZI by one and the same line  sroaieat quay werftlaat faasafa”’ 
in which the words “ 3qqTqleai aaifeay > mean “On the New Moon Day when the Sun 
( afta ) is in the Libra ( gal ) Sign of the Zodiac.” Alberuni seems as it were to translate 
this line when he states : “1st Kartika or New Moon’s Day when the Sun marches in Libra is 


called Diwali. ’’ 
According to Dr. Hazra (p. 28 of Puranic Records, Dacca. 1940) “ Indians were not 


familiar with Raéis earlier than the 2nd Century A. D. ” If this statement is correct all the texts 


about Divali (quoted by Hemédri ) containing a reference to Tal URI are later than the 2nd 
Century A. D. Hazra states ( p. 1¢4) that “ Hemiadri has verses 82-83 and 85-88 from Chap. 99, 
verses 1-52 ( of FUEAUT ) and verses 31-40 from Chap. 112” (of the same ), which is “* sot 


later than 1100” (p. 105 ). Chapters 1-89 and 98 of the ARIST now extant are the oldest, 


being assigned to c. 4. D. 800 by Dr. Hazra. 
2. The Kamasiitra mentions three festivals viz. (1) qerts, (2) at Fata and (8) $4- 


GAH. These are called “* Aifarira: sls: by Yafodhara. According to TUEYUM quoted 
by Hemadri the important festivals or rather the national festivals ( aay afeArery ) are:— 
(1) Had, (2) ea, (8) ae, (4) TaN, (5) Tafa or TaPAK, According to 
Yafodhara Aaqufx = AAU; FA! SAT takes place on Bif'ae full-moon day ( HAGA 


fe choral ); and GaGrAF = HAA ( 7A sumaarerrarmlst ) 
- ‘Virabhadra in his metrical commentary on the Kamasitra explains the three festivals of ; 


Kamasitra as follows:— 


“ gaisa aaufh gaat: a 4 Head BF | 
ey RTA IRA LATTA fieeq Il 


AaAHSA ana uafa aerdea stat: TAA: |” 
( Vide p. 86 of Kamasiitra ed. by Kedarnath, N. 8, Press, Bombay, 1900 ) 
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aaa” away a fra: | 
ee 

qearai EFeeqa: Yat a saa aa [I 
weya adrreneg zat aafratas: | 
FN al Hert ss sa Beas || 
JawrnaMsed Taz Tatras | 

ae ereaaatat Jar arahaalt a || 


ery Sather | 
aaa gee oeadifiat fageata | 
afery gee aq facy equiarafanste | 
sfasanal far: ware Sonagzatty | 
ay afasaeguet | 
eat grt wage aes ar fered | 
sfraz marmante qetast: aged: | 
aalfargearatesaz FAI: TEA II 
qe aaag eee aaa a qaaega: | 
aeat afeagres & TEST HAM: TTF |} 1 
gfars aloo freopranfaretrat ara aagatseaa: ||” 


L Hemadri in aaaIS ( of AERFAraafi] ) Chap. 21 quotes ( after Taaleaa 
description ) extracts ( pp» 350-359 ) about ata Heraa as specified below :— 
(1) Tagua — alas mreararen aeat sasete | 
erat ran Hal F W=SATy I I 
oferafe sreqoaat qefae: aalay: | 
TAEd: WI WHS AEM Fe I 
Bale TA TAT HAHA TA TT | 
afeasag guar cigar (| ” 
(ii) aTTTI — extract about 4l<qfaqel SeIq described by fafa to af, 
(it) wPasAPATT — Dialogue between sfHo ond AUR -— atHragaateared on 
 aah-HMIA J ATexal aaa” —- ave aia, ee to be kept all round, in mansions, 
temples, palaces eto, ~—2]1, Wa ete. of men and women — qa, fasta, Wet 
etc.— Royal procession to inspect the illuminations —- qaqa yet yar going from house 
to house in the morning -G@atfadlaia by the king —presents to all men by the King— 


AWS Ceremony —afegat and dtahaa, 
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The contents of the above extracts given by Hemadri (c. A. D. 1260) 
from AVS, aTETUA, satfa:anva and wfasqegemt may be tabulated as 


follows:— 
Source | Festival | Features Time 
mavegem lmedtfrarat- arerardia of fawas in the even- “ qerat” 
aa calledjing in honour of god aratay- or 
“ sedinata ” wafionataa-qeaufa—agia- (‘oman geifqer” 
or Hafeat | ssawa — wadiqua — awadtae- 
by Hemadri |amrat—Honouring newly-mar- 
ried women ( #aa¥: ), 
area ( gut ) Do warttfagiaataa — Description \‘srrareat gaifeeat” 
of five national festivals :— 
(1) @adt—“ farang: ered” | “ona drorareat” 
(2) aanfa— “ squigé: aarel| “aria fara 
zeae wal” array ferat ” 
(3) @eat-— “fr atmrea) “ argreageal 
RAYS AGT Faget qearat ” 
qarat Tt” 
(4) wreq-—“ arafreras: ” (mega ddnrect ” 
—“‘steanrea sar” 
(5) atafea or atafast——“ermte:;  “ aanesat” 
MST TWAT Be” “satagat”? 
aim Do saitfaaifaalaa-—froosrata (es “aararent qerkeet” 
garat )-on page 810 we read :— 
fayata agaial cavaaggze | 
geri a aes Tasers Ta || 
wfrergan | sen afrre | era, gra, with “efi: adias:”| “anita sfare” 


aga: atatia:—“gey: wea: aa: 
aa area yarege:” 


ee CO ES 


Among the details recorded in the above table I am specially interested 


in the following :— 


oY 
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(1) Zeta etc. on the safisata night viz. the sarareat when 
the Sun is in gut ( Libra) Sign of the Zodiac ( according to 
FANISAM ), 

(2) gant etc. on aaats on afte faane (Bae) art fet ie. 
sfaqz1 ( according to artegem ), 


Hemacandra equates aaxha or wari with diafe or d¢tafsst but does 
not specify its time. Hemadri equates waftsata on arararent ( of afr ) 
with tafser and quotes the areget, which refers to the celebration of 
aarti (attended with the worship of aas ) on arfat Bre afarz, At present 
aifaa aarateat and ats gre afaqz, which follows it, are both included 
in the term Divali. 


In Chapter 13 of the Kalanirnaya Khanda ( pp. 614-617 of Bib. 
Indica Edn., 1885) Hem@dri quotes some texts describing “ guaafarq” 
from (1) Taga, (2) afreage, (3) arregaa, (4) Sagem, (5) wager 
and (6) atagum, As these texts have a direct bearing on the history of 
the Divali Festival associated with the sfava of ataagrera I reproduce 


them below to enable scholars to study them in their historical and 
cultural perspective :-— 


1. Bhattoji Diksita (c. A. D. 1560—1620) in his arefaqwqdaa ( MS No. 844 of 
1891—95 in Govt. MSS Library, B. O. R. Institute, folio 28 ) prescribes TACTAM ( AUS TM ) 
on a MATT s—~ 

“URI Faafstags ala) wcaacetten feta J Pra: wear! gear 
g WaT: Maga agaey II eto.” 


In the Hafivagi essay ( MS No. 99 of 1871—72) by ZA the above stanza 
is introduced as follows on folio 119 :— 


* aa @ frame: | sfaraaceqrar °° aaa a” 


Before this stanza another verse ascociating {fq or YAR with MAG] is given a6 
follows :— 
 sfq sifiiterntargareigenga: arg —— 
atararafag-aaeneraa saa aa: 
Ba eq: ofaaeuarg fafafeafal eet aaa: | aiat saw 
at fae: aivtsredt sen |” 
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ey sfaqenao quater: | aa aad grat afrra | 1 


Tagua | : 

3a are aeraret goat sfaret gt | 
aeat ARITA TAI SATA HAATTA: |] 
a cea afea fafaaraat sanaat a | 
wafea segs seat AT BATATT || 
fesattusd afe aatinfarasa | 
m-afeents akafeameas Tags: | 
qpiaenfafia: daedteorrenat arr | 
MAMA TH HTT SAS ESIE II 
faa wan ge shaneaya: Seaeqa | 
arasrage afa Sa aie art ZT II 


afaeaeqere | 

faeitat sat TENEHAN AATET | 
sfaqifzat vat Ta afar 8a sea || 
feat gat: gu mMaears, FVArsa | 
wits ahaa anf Se afar = area 
Baa aa Taye siias ar fafrwas | 
afaficcat a grat a sfaqeta area |! 
afan adareaia reqaaiad ar | 


ane | 
anes fravarat Rett g e_atss: | 


1. Divikara K ala in his areata test ( MS No. 348 of 1891—95—B. O. R. Institute, 
Folios 56—59 ) describes the ceremonies and ritual about aaa starting with aga 
FMEA and ending with qufadtar. He quotes numerous texts on this topic such a8 
Rafa sana area”, * Fadiesh ewig: ”, “Ra tara AAT: ”, 
ear, fader, azet, wade, wee:, dag-aaaten, fastta:, Fat 
aafrigh:, neacl aie, Gaerd, Tare, wast, wales, qraith:, SAaeTat, 
qari, Fen, ad eridttn:, feataatarn:, fealarh’a m4:, qrereat, sath: ares, 
friafig: (a.D.1612), arata, Tastes, wae, aReat:, Afters, 
Rateranad eaieueraet:, AEPSTUNT:, 
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Tar 1 ay wal Saal Sega at | 
wares: ea weeE wa: TzH |} 2 

TAIT | 
aius grea grad frat fe az | 
ana Ma: aa aFeaifest |} 
ay ag saag een ahi wad | 
fedrenat aq eaig wa Ages || 
wfaereret | 
are ae ay sta: afarg afeargae | 
reat sft or ard Agremisst | 
wat a Sarge | 
meat afy weta ofare afeat ga | 
fadtart cet gata arr agar (I 
enhrrred rar sat at WaT | 
ania aa acd Fa eave a | 
SMS PISNaAarea WTA | 
qaaPAIa eeaig aFEASsT || 
AATF | 
wires grew @ syas( z )f away | 
fata TEAT aa S3 a gdh 1 
aatsé wget gat aeiergatfra | 
centre wade THA Ta AAA: II 
aferaa sat qex ae daar: BA: | 
quad fasga wis WAT |] 
strast sftaarente engisg: cases: | 
faataan vtest saetaiead: ag II 


4a. “aparal?? is possibly a misreading for Yq} found in the following lines 
quoted by Hemadri from the 4UEYRI ( description of Bequpy )— 
“ aad fearnel fat a Zaria: | 
aerat aah: ear eal Geena at it” 
2 This line “ apatfs -°*°°* AEM: Tey” is slso found in the extract from 


afasqegan ( sreferia ae ) quotea by Hemadri, 
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TI: THAT AMAIA SSHTT || 

fermreaftiind zea ata yl | 

afanfia afgatar a a wafeat | 

aaaea aqea frs—arafa—areran: |} 
TAFT | 

sfaafe a mano asthe: see: | 

aTAfared: Wa TSE sar: TE || 

Tee: TST WRTAT: | 

weat sfavarat g @ Waza: Ta || 

nage fafa afeusanaaat | 

melt fe fra fret area oeatisar | 


1. The extract ( #IfA%, .... AIGA: ) is identical with verses 9-15 of the de:oription of 


aaa ( antag ) quoted by Hemadri in the ATats ( Pages 848-349). Preceding 
the description of GAGA the description of HANA Ad from FAIR is given ( Pages 844— 
848 ) by Hemadri, in which I find the following verses :— 


“ afta: frat 4 a wafiectanfea: | 
agqernamaqed fosqencaatra & {1 
aa oft: qaetal g AAMT Nae: | 
araft: afea: aoa Zaatansn: | 
afe ao Saddle aeq daat a | 
aa g mifea eat aif: cafes 34 UI 
gartfiaaa: wageat Wate J | 
aai far ga AAPA gasasa: U1 
darat TEN gat eaatar eaufaar | 
fire arg arate: 3a fey gare It 
aea Uy saat a aarsd gagfean |” 
Ié will be secon from thia extract that the story of atetaradt Jd here mentioned as taken 
from {AGU is also found in the AMZUN and SAGAN extracts quoted by HemAdri. 
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ARMFIRA seat at a faraea: | 
a afa wa car faentefaadaa: |) 


ange | ae afe fafa zara | 
areafargr Ara wa ard Agha: | 


aa cai MAMES Tat Fer SERA: Il 


gregaria 


aafasaita aaa: | 


aakaat geaaat afacata frarfrary ||” 


gfa geanfars tI 


The contents of the 
table :— 


above extracts will be clear from the following 


CN an 


Source Festival 


Features | Time 


—_— 


TATU Sanfaag 


ufacrgern | ates sferag | 


eata, frepitasa, Mafenteqe, Fa Tete 
manatsta— Three old and 
important fais are 

(1) ar starry 

(2) siPaa sfeara, 

(3) arlae siete, 
Definition of sfaqq:— ~~ snae TAT, 
‘gfaqizar aa Ga Marat Sera — 
Three great faias :— 

(1) artfae stag | 

(2) enfaa staag | 

(3) aa saa 
—Features of @iae maqTd 
are:—alM, aa, afxata:,—A man 
gets “aameatia” and “afd aa” 
by observing the above fea- 
tures, 


ange | arae sftrag | squige: ua araral(aarel)—| «¢ eid Raqarat 


| 


qa with new garments ( ate: - fer? 
ararf: ) 
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TAG TN anaes afage (1) arétdtraa in the morning | 
and (2) weqenrfest in the | 
evening. If the mavq is taeT 
these features are shifted to 
fxn, 

afreregza Do attiaa to be observed in the 
afzarga of slave at sunrise and 


the evening. 


Jatquret Do If sfava is only for one afeat 
in the morning, ASTSANSH 
should be observed on the 
evening of fgdtat--If atasaa 
is observed in the qa i.e. 
i@atateatat the close of arta, 
it results in widowhood to lad- 
ies and famine in the country— 
At the commencement of aria 
| FOI there is amateat for 2 
iafsaig ( adtgay ), Hence HgIs- 
atest should not be observed 
during this time ( of amareat ) 
as such observance is ruinous 
to the country. 
FATT Do qa of aT and qaa@t (in which 
a1gt was conquered by aad ) 
took place on this day —all 
Imen should play Ya on this 
day.— wfaaret ete.— argataa— 
Passing the night in the com- 
any of qfaats— drraret- Offer- 
ing new garments to Brahmins, 
relatives etc. 


Offering of a=, dq, and new 
garments ( w@d: aratfa: ) 


— 


TUyTT Do 


to God Brahma and worshi- 


82 - 


ASISANSTI to be observed in | 


anes BIS MATT 
and fear 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
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pping him with wea, Yq 
etc.— This sfaqvatis loved by 
Brahma. It is afwusanataat 
and is hence called “ awa, ’- 
One worshipping Brahmins on 
this day attains opera, 
STATI Do (The great festival of desiaqat Do 
with 9%, 4W, qa etc. takes 
place (on this sfavq) day and 
| night. 


The features of the Divalt festival as set forth in the Puranic 
extracts quoted by Hemadri (c. A. D. 1260) amply show that this national 
festival possessed long prior to A. D. 1200 many of its varied cultural 
details which we now notice in the celebration of the festival year after 
year. As the Puranas are a mixture of texts of varied chronology it is 
convenient to make use of them through quotations from them taken in 
datable sources, which are helpful to the historical reconstruction of 
ancient Indian life and culture. 

The evidence about the history of the Divali festival so far collected 
by me tends to suggest that the aavif# mentioned by the Kdmasitra conta- 
ins the oldest nucleus of oar modern Divali festival. Unfortunately we 
have no details about its celebration about 2000 years ago. My study has so 
far disclosed the following facts about it :— 

(1) According to YaSodhara the qari is attended with 4s 
and amet, 

(2) According to the @IIEAW extract quoted by Heméadri 
the aazfa was celebrated on @fae gaa aiagq with 
worship of 44s ( qarat ), 

In the present ceremonial of the Divali festival I have not noticed 
any worship of the 4s referred to inthe @ARTEGWMM extract quoted by 
Hemadri. It appears, however, that as late as about 1800 A. D. the worship 
of gaz, the king of the 4s, was known asa feature of the Divalg ritual 
to some celebrated writers on DharmaSdstra as will be seen from the 
evidence traced by me :— 

(1) Krsnabhatta Arde! (c. 1800 A.D.) in his commentary on tbe 
Nirnayasindhu ( A. D. 1612 ) of Kamalakarabhatta prescribes ga¢qat after 


1. Vide my paper on ‘* Some Authors of the Arde Family” ( Between A. D. 1600 and 
1826 ) in the Journal of the Bombay University, Vol. XII, Pt. II, September 1948, pp. 68-69. 


NO Oe pe pe 
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waitgst on the evening of gazfa ( p. 714 of the Chowkhamba Edition of the 
Nirnayasindhu, Benares, 1930 ):— 
Text of Nirnayasindhu :— “ aa faargt Faz whea— 
“ feat aa at WieIEe qe | 
natqany sent qafaear aa: ware, ||” 
Krsnabhatta comments :— 
“oatafa | cata ‘wet aa: eft aman walt ager daa arifa- 
aa: | aa: wenfefa cara wedtqararat seat erat— 
“ane aa Farat avaisfa afer | 
ai afreasaarat al a qanazaare” zfa | 
sqft sai— 
“gerra sale g Sat qaafea & |” gfe 
alta | ta Aea— 
“ gaz aneaed fafaranfaqra a | 
ward amengea aeaeaarTg: |” 
qf | afaq saziat aaiaat! vate gifs, afeded |” 

It will be seen from the above extract that Krsnabhatta adds gatqan 
to the ritual about Divali mentioned in the Nirnayasindhu, which does not 
refer to aqua in its account of the Divali. Unfortunately Krsnabhatta 
does not mention the names of texts from which he quotes in support of 
his view that @azqst should be performed after wavitgat on the gqaufanate, 

(2) Kaginatha Upadhyaya (alias Baba Padhye—A. D. 1790-1806 ) 
also adds SaTTA to waHtqstt on the am nfara of sIlas as follows ( Vide folio 
36 of Dharmasindhu printed in the Jaganmitra Press, Ratnagiri, by Jana- 
rdan Hari Athlye ) :— 

« ay araayaemaregea “sees . 
Toon eee cares weettisn satya atat etc, ) 
Kainatha does not quote any texts in support of the Saga prescribed by 
cas It is clear from the reference to $4tqs on the Divali days made by 
two authors, who lived about A. D. 1800, that according to them the 


1. Cf. the following statement about the association of rq with aareatt <— 
“ sdteaft warera: ga fad ser” 
Vide fol. 47 of MS No 326 of 1880-81 ( B. O. R, Institute ) of arena of ATAaTATA 
(c. 1850 A. D. } 
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ACIS! was a necessary ritual of the Divali festival as important as the 
weiqat, I am of opinion that this #4¢qa is identical with agra} on aries 
qa sifaqa mentioned in the artegem extract quoted by HemAdri (c. A.D. 
1260 ). We must now try to hunt up more textual evidence in support of 
the gavqat or Waggat on the Divali days, which is possibly a relic of the 
aavifa, The present Divali ritual is preponderently Vaisnavite. With the 
growth of Vaisnavism wedge ( or worship of seat or goddess of wealth 
on the Divali days) threw into back-ground the BatTAT ( or AAUWZTHT or 
aarat ) or worship of Kubera, the god of riches, associated with aazity, 
If this hypothesis about the genesis and development of the Divali festival 
is correct we can easily explain how the term aaufe fell into disuse and 
was replaced by the term ¢tufest with its elaborate Vaisnavite observa- 
nees such as wenlast, afeqat, alatea, Magaga etc. In this connection I 
may point out that Gopalabhatta ( A. D. 1530), one of the six Vrndavana 
Gosvamins codified the ritual and practices of Caitanyaism in his elaborate 
y/end erudite Haribhaktivilasa (20 chapters ). In this exhaustive metrical 
compendium of Vaisnava Acdra and Anusthdua, of which a brief survey 
has been given by 8. K. De in his Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1942), chapter XVI ( pp. 381-388 ) is entirely devoted to the 
vows and observances to be observed by a Varsnava in the month or Kar- 
ttika. “ One of the special observances is the placing of lights ( éqqra ) 
inside and outside the temple, in its pinnacle ( faravgtq), the lights being 
fed with ghee, sesamum oil, or camphor. Light may also be placed on 
streets, cross-ways, in water, in the houses of Brahmans, under trees, in 
cow-pens, and on difficult roads through forest and wilderness. Of great 
efficacy is the posting of lamp on an elevated pole in the air ( sterardtz}), 
and the nocturnal illumination with rows of light on the dark new-moon 
evening after due worship of wet, The vows of Karttika are to be 
taken from the eleventh fast-day of the bright fort-night of <Asvina, 
Certain articles of food are to be avoided in this month, of which a list 


1, See the Regulations for the uminations in the Ain Akbari( A.D. 1590)0 . 42-48 
of Vol. I of Gladwin’s Translation, Calcutta, 1891— ‘‘ In order to render the royal Camp conepi- 
cuous to those who come from far, His Majesty has caused to be erected in the front of the Dowlet 
Khanah, a pole up wards of forty yards high, which is supported by Sixteen ropes and from the 
top of the pole is suspended a large lantern which they call Akassdeeah ” ( STRATA OF STTHAT- 

aq )- Verily there was Divali in Akbar’s palace or camp every day | Was the STAT sdop- 

ted by Akbar from India or was it a Moghul contrivance ? — The Ain-i-Akbari refers to the use 

- * Meal Capsdles three yards long and some larger. ” Every thing was grand with the 
og hula. 
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is given ( including honey, fish and flesh); one should not use oil 
or unguent, sleep on others’ bed, take others’ food, or associate with others’ 
women. The special worship of Radha and Damodara inthe month 
consists of the usual ceremonies, but a Brahman and his wife should be 
made to represent the deities, and worshipped with garment, ornament 
and feeding. On this occasion the eight stanzas on Damodara ( qiataues ) 
from the Padmapurana are to be recited. Other pious rites and acts are ; 
bath in the spring or well called Radha—kunda on the eighth day of the 
dark fort-night ( Krsndstami); offer of light to Yama placed outside one’s 
house on the thirteenth night ( gnaatget); worship of Dharmaraja or 
Yama the next day (#raqzait ); nocturnal illumination ( @tqif#) men- 
tioned above on the new moon night ( #malemt) and fasting; worship of 
the Govardhana hill1, represented by an artificial hillock of cow-dung, on 
the first-day of the bright fort-night (g=esufayz), accompanied by wor- 
ship of cows (atqat ), and by their sport (atatst); worship of the mythical 
King Bali and his wife Vindhyavali, represented in a picture, the same 
evening; worship of Yama, bath in the Yamuna and taking of meals, 
served by one’s affectionate sister the next day (aafgdten or wrafgdtar), 
a well-known observance in Bengal; worship of cows on the eighth day of 
the bright fort-night called a@atedt, and so forth. ” 


The foregoing injunctions of Gopalabhatta about the observance of 
Divali are helpful to us for a regional study of the history of this festival. 
They show in detail how this Divali festival was observed by the 
Vaisnavas of Bengal about A. D. 1500, if not earlier. 


I now close this paper with the following table showing the chrono- 
logy of the data about the history of the Divali gathered in this paper in 
continuation of the data recorded by ne in my two papers on the subject, 
one in the Annals and the other in the Journal of Jha Institute-— 


chveusloay ne | Particulars 


Hemadri’s Extracts about the Divali and the allied 
c. 1260 agaifaearatt | Vratas are quoted by Hemadri from 
( aware and | wenesaert ( arerndta, gafa with its 


1. Vide pp. 472—478 of Vaisnava Faith etc. —The amnlafts of Raghunatha-dasa tells 
a fanciful tale of Satyabhama and Krena. Satyabhama enquires if pearls grow on trees and 
Krsna gives an account of his having grown pearl—creepers which bore pearl fruits at Vroudavana 


during the dtqtfwat festival on the ayaa hill 


254 


Between 
1200 and 1325; 


c. 1350 


1652-53 


c. 1409 


c. 1560 


1560-1620 


1612 


c. 1800 


1760-1806 


/ POAT ATs in 
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srafaciqere ) 
weirarr 
=aiqwat 


atfguug afa- 
aga in his ere- 
fara 
arefaia of 
arrararay 
arofaors fagiea 
with Dar 


awaz ( aie 


king of Rewa ) 
wetha dfera in 
his @refavia- 
wart 
HUBISTAS in 
his facigfazg 
wreretrarzst 
of featat ha 
his commentary 
on 


e 


Baba Padhye in 


his wifarg | 


wena ), aregua (aaa on sias Baw 
sara) safeara (wahtfaaifaarar on aarareat 
ques ), afaorg gun ( cATaqM, etc. on arfaw 
sfarq), Taga (get afira of aids etc, ), 
afreqegqiar ( artes afaqa), ane (anda sfava 
with qaral), sagem (at, sfacg with art 
anraa and ageanser), afreaegua (a1, afar 
with dia and agewatfesr), Zatger (st. 
star with arma and agemfeer), waIgUG 
( aries afavq with qa etc,—story of wat 
-Wdal-ga ), VAgUT “( afeaferar ), AAT 
( dtestarrar ). 

setqaa on afta sarara with seawrears, 
ais and ararrdtq, ( Quotes arnrmegum, aa 


| gat etc, ) 
“ gataatt were: Sat: frat sory” 


seiqaa on sarate called gaara 


waq or tq (i. e, agers or Baz) associated 
with fara, 
watia (of saga )=qauta 


“ sfaqaaqeatcr ”? 


Quotes numerous texts about diqradét and 
allied qas 

Quotes numerous texts about diqteaa star- 
ting on enfaagongresht and ending on qafgdrat 
Preseribes SAT or waqqst after wert 


on aifa aatareqt and quotes some early 
text in support of it, , 


Merely prescribes gavqat after sertqat on 


stias yrs sfaqq but does not quote autho- 
rity for it, 
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Since this paper was drafted I have recieved some interesting information 
about the Divdli from friends who had read my paper on this subject 
published in the Annals of the B. O. R. Institute. I note this information 
below with my best thanks to these friends :-— 

(1) Shri S. R. Tikekar, Author and Journalist, Bombay, writes on 
6-8-1946 as follows :— 

“In Kumaon among the Pants, Joshis and Pandes Kuberapija is 
observed on the Dhanatrayodasi. This is of course my personal informa- 
tion gathered orally from those who observe it........... About the Yaksgas I 
have the following notes with me:— 

Yakshini is the deity with a big temple even to-day in Almora. 
Yaksha is said to be the name of a tribe of people from whom, 
it is said, Kashmir gets its name. 

Ashoka seems to have employed Yakshas for building his Chaityas.” 

(2) Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar writes from Madras 
on 9-8-1946 as follows :— 

“‘T received the reprint of your fine paper on Dipdavali five days ago, 
and now write to thank you warmly for it. Till I read it I had no idea of 
the Jain version of the festival. 

The Vrataratnakara, printed by the Laksmi VenkateSvara Press at 
Kalyan in Saka 1848 (1926 ), fol. 278-279 and the Mirnaya-Sindhu, N. 8. 
Press, 1926, pp. 146-47 deal with DipGva/i under the head of Narakacatur- 
daSi. 

In South India, particularly in the district of Tanjore, in the heart 
of the Tamil Country the DipGvali customs are as follows :— 

Dipdvali comes by solar reckoning in the month of Tuldm i.e. when 
the Sun is in Tularasi i.e. approximately between the middle of October 
and the middle of November on the Caturdasi of Krsnapaksc in the early 
hour of the morning before day-break. During the current year Dipavali 
comes on the “ night” ( taking the Indian day as ranning from sunrise to 
sunrise ) of Tuesday, 22nd October 1946. That day Trayodasi ends at 52. 
75 nadigas after sunrise, i. e. about 3 A. M. of Wednesday, the 28rd October 
under European reckoning. The asterism Uttarasddh@ ends a little before 
midnight and at the time of Dipavali the asterism is Hasta. The bath 
( abhyaiijana ) has to be taken before day-break, in the last y@ma or better 
in the last *nuhirta of the night. Wednesday, 23rd October is noted in the 
almanac as the day for the Dipdvali festivities, and for Yama-tarpanam 
Thursday, 25th is New Moon, amdvdsya, the day for Sraddha. No abhyaii- 
jana, is permitted on a Sraddha-dina, and ordinarily no food or drink, in 
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the Bradhma-muharta prior to amdvdsyG. But sometimes Naraka-Caturdasi 
ends at day-break and amavasya begins immediately or soon after, The 
partaking of sweets, after abhyavijana is permissible before day-break as 
DipGvali Snanam, though ordinarily both will be barred on other occasions, 
The next DipGvali illustrates the different principles for observing the 
ritual which the Ggamas, puranas and later smrtis have discussed and 
which are summarised by ViSvanatha and Kamalakara. The treatment 
in Kamalakara’s work is more full than in ViSvanatha’s work, which is 
also later in date. Both were written at Kagi. 


According to Kamalakara the festival period is four days the ftrayo- 
dasi ( of the dark fortnight ), when a yama-dipa-ddna has to be made (p. 
146 ), the naraka-caturdaSi, the next day, when at night, before dawn the 
auspicious bath ( mangala-sndnam with oil, i. e. abhyatijanam ) has to be 
done before day-break (p. 148). The bath must be done, when it is catur- 
dasi, but the Laksmi-pija and the nirdiijanam ( waving of lamps ) must be 
done in pradosasamaya, preferably at midnight on trayodasi. The conjunc- 
tion of the asterism svati with caturdaSi is deemed the best time, but as 
this may not always occur, the asterism is less important than the tithi. 
On the New Moon Day the ordinary Sraddha of the month should be done, 
but an exception is made in allowing that Sraddha day certain articles of 
food which are interdicted in Sraddhas, but are indicated for auspicious 
occasions. Thus in South India on this day pappadams can be fried and 
served even to those who have to do the Srdddhas, while it cannot be 
done on other new moon days. 


At midnight of New Moon, the expulsion of A—Laksmi is done cere- 
moniously by the women of the city, with the noise made by Sirpa-din- 
dima, i. e. winnowing fans used as drums. On the Pratipat or the first 
day of the bright fortnight following DipG@vali, a pija must be done to Bali, 
the emperor who was put down by Visnu, and another to the mountain 
Govardhana, pictures of both being drawn on the floor and worshipped 
with flowers, fruit, invocation and niratjanam. 


With this ends the three days Dipavali festivity. Games with cows 
and gambling are also prescribed on the Pratipat. In other works gambl- 
ing is advised on Dipavali night, as it is a time, when the goddess of wealth 
( Laksmi ) is propitious. : 

The Dipdvali morning ( before dawn) should be celebrated. with 
fire-works, as they are intended to show the way to the manes ( ulkahastad 
narah Kuryuh pitrndm marga-darsanam—p. 148 ). 
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In South India on Dipdvali morning, the wife anoints the hus- 
band, and this is done specially by the newly wedded. For this purpose the 
son-in-law (and his parents ) must come to the bride’s house for the first 
Dipavali after marriage, when they are feasted. Rich cloths and ornaments 
are presented by the parents of the bride to the son-in-law, while the parents 
of the son-in-law bring or send through him a rich sarree anda jewel to 
the bride. In Mysore the Pratipad day is specially indicated for honouring 
the son-in-law and is more important for the purpose than Dipdvali. 

Even a cruel mother-in-law must make her daughter-in-law take an 
oil bath on Dipdvali day. A person who avoids baths must bathe at least 
once a year on Dipdvali. Such ideas are humorously woven into vernacular 
proverbs in Tamil, Telugu etc. 

After day-break following Dipavali baths, every one goes round to 
the houses of his friends to ask if they have had “ Gatigdsninam.”’ The 
Visitor is given tambila, fruits and sweets. The abhyaiijana is a combina- 
tion of both good luck and Gangd-sndna (“taile Lakgmir jale Ganga 
dipdvalyGscaturdasim”, p. 146, and the comment is added “ praya” 
iti Segah ). 

The salient features of the accounts in the two nibandhas are:— 

(1) mangala-snana with oil of everyone in the house before day-break. 

(2) Fire-works. 

(3) Insignia of Lakgmi to be displayed e.g. betel-chewing before the 
bath by the married ladies and virgins. 

(4) Distribution and consumption of sweets. 

(5) A propitiation of Yama, the god of Death, the day prior to Dipavali 
the expulsion of A-Lakgmi from the house by the ladies after 
mid—night on New moon day and Margapdli ( govardhana-pitja ) 
on the day after the New moon. 

In South India all pajas are now omitted as well as yamatarpanam. 
Laksmi-pija is not done but auspicious songs are sung by ladies, when the 
married women are made, after chewing betel, to sit over a plank and get 
annointed before a bath, in which the words “ Laksmi-Kalyanam” occur. 
The Crackers, which are used in China and Indo-China to scare away 
demons and e. g. ‘Rahat during an eclipse, are now used as tokens of rejoic- 
ing, while the Smrti seems to take them (e. g. rockets ) as marga—darSi to 
the manes. The ceremony is in honour of Bali. 

- ° Honour is shown to the Daitya at the instance of Visnu. In South 
India the tradition is that the Asura Naraka who had oppressed thé good, 
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was destroyed by Sri Krsna, and the god ordered the day of the removal of 
the Asura to be celebrated in honour of the demon (!) not in memory of 
the relief given to people by the destruction of the demon. The Tamil 
Lexicon published by the Madras University Vol. IV, p. 1942, states that 
Dipavali or Naraka—Caturdasi was a festival started by Sri Krsna at the 
request of the demon Naraka, when he was destroyed. The story of the 
destruction of the demon, atthe request of Indra, for the recovery of the 
ear-rings, of which the demon had dispossessed Diti is told in the Maha- 
bharata ( Sabha Parvan, Chap. 55 ). There is no mention in the Epic of any 
request of the kind made to Srikrsna and granted by him. The story is 
also told by the Bhagavata, X, 59, and by the HarivamSa, 2, 63-64. In none 
of these is there any mention of this story of the celebration being ordered 
by Sri Krsna in response to a request for commemoration made by the 
demon he had slain. In the legend of the slaying of Gayasura the demon 
of Gaya, there is such a legend of commemoration of the asura by his 
body becoming the homa—pitha. I suspect that some such transformation 
has been made in this legend. But why should the celebration take place 
on Asvina-Krsna—Caturdasi ? The “ dark fourteenth ” ( Krsna—Caturdast ) 
is first changed to Krsna Caturdasi, a day commemorating an exploit of 
the Hero-god. Like the Christian All Souls’ day Naraka~Caturdasi was 
apparently a night in which all spirits in Hell ( Naraka ) were freed by 
certain piljas done by their descendants on earth. This is shown by Naraka 
-Caturdasi coming midway between a trayodaSi in which the god of Death 
and controller of Hell is propitiated ( yama--tarpanam } and the New Moon 
in which ¢tarpana is done for the good of the manes ( pitr—tarpanam ). 
When ancestral spirits are freed and pleased they grant boons and welfare 
and the central day is devoted to the celebration of the consequential 
prosperity ( Lakgmi-paja ). The name Naraka is confased with that of 
the demon destroyed by Krsna and the legend that is current in south 
India, without any epic or Puranic support is the result. It is an illustra- 
tion of the way in which legends grow. 

In recounting the exploits of the demon Naraka, Harivamsa II, 63,7, 
occurs the cryptic verse :— 

“ Toastrur—duhitaram Bhaumah Kaserum—agamat—tadd=Gujarupena 
Jjagrihka rucirangim Caturdasim.” 

“The expression Caturdasim” as applied to Kaseru is interpreted 
by Nilakantha as fourteen years old ( “ Caturdasim " Sarvadad Caturthyé 
datayG yuktam, sa ca garbkha Kaumdarapauganda—Sandhiyauvanam itidase- 
bhya ardhvam pevicadasabhyo arvak Caturtasavarsikim ityarthah ). 
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I wonder if the Naraka—CaturdaSi arose from this phrase. 


The verse embodies, I think, a confused memory of a mixture of 
some old Vedic legends. Tvastr is the son of ViSvakarma, identified 
Sometimes with him and with the sun. Tvastr’s daughter Kaseru is after 
her abduction and appropriation as his queen by the Asura Naraka, 
properly Naraka-Caturdasi. The festival occurs in the month of Asvina 
and the ASvins are the sons of a daughter of Tvastr. Their mother’s name 
is given usually as Saranyu, who was married to Vivasvdn. But he had 
many other daughters also. One of these may be regarded as Kaseru 
identified by confusion with the number of the ASvins, and then Asvina 
~CaturdaSi and Naraka-Caturdasi will be equated ! 


The Jain legend making the festival commemorate the parinirvdna 
of Mahavira has internal inconsistancies. What is the connection of pros 
perity in the world (Zaksmi Puja with the death of a sage who renounced 
riches ? Why should death be celebrated with lamps, and nirdfijana ? 
What is the origin of the pija to the goddess of prosperity, who being 
invoked to grant a lakh replies (in the mouth of the presiding purohita ) 
that a lakh and a quarter profit ( savai laksa labha ) is granted ? I fear 
that most Jain legends are deliberate distortions of older Hindu legends. 


In the paper there seems to be some confusion between Dipdvali 
and Krttikddipa on the bright fifteenth ( Paurnima@) of the Solar month 
of Krttika, which is celebrated with the lighting of lamps on a large scale 
in every house, with public illuminations and a bon-fire in the temples, 
before the God, symbolizing the destruction of some demon of darkness. 
In Arunacala ( ‘Tiruvanamali in South India) on the hill, above the temple 
of Arunagirindtha (Siva) a huge beacon is lit on the bright fourteenth 
( Caturdasi) fed by tons of ghee, and it is visivle far out on the sea. The 
accounts in the nibandhas of the two Caturdasis are given continuously as 
the treatment is by ¢stht or masa indifferently. : 


In the northern Tamil areas, the Kartigai festival (as the latter is 
called ) is more important than the Dipavali. In it the new bride is invited 
to her husband’s home, for the first time, accompanied by presents, and 
she has to light the lamp of the house and start its illumination. Silver 
standard lamps are presented for this purpose by the parents of the bride. 
There is, however, no bath and no merit attaching to itand no Lakgsmi 
~—pija, though worshippers of Siva are making it a Saiva version of 
Dipavali and celebrate it as a festival in honour of Gauri, the mother of 


Kartikeya. 
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In Tanjore District and the Districts south of it the Kartigai festival 
is less important than the Dipdvali. A feature of the Kartigai festival is 
the making and consumption of the balls of fried rice mixed with mola- 
sses. Large balls are sent with the new bride to her future home on the 
day. 


Throughout the month of Kartika lamps are placed in front of 
houses, in niches provided for them on either side of the doorpost every 
night. I hope this somewhat desultory account will be of some little inte- 
rest to you. It reflects the interest your paper has had for me. ” 


In recording above the learned note of Rao Bahadur Rangaswami 
Aiyangar I have to express my deep gratitude to him for the painstaking 
manner in which he had expressed his scholarly reaction to my paper on 
the history of our national Dival: festival, The mixture of several traditions 
and legends which have sweetened the celebration of this festival needs to 
be analysed carefully with a view to studying the genesis and development 
of every one of its numerous features which we see today. For a further 
study of this festival and in particular for a study of its regional variations 
I earnestly invite the cooperation of scholars and laymen in different 
provinces of India and greater India. Rao Bahadur Aiyangar has given 
us a fair idea of this festival as it is celebrated in South India, I shall feel 
thankful if other scholars publish their views with documentary evidence 
not only about the history of the different features of the Divdli but also 
put on record description of all beliefs and ritual current in different parts 
of India with regard to this festival. Ifany notes on this subject are sent 
to me I shall incorporate them in my further studies with acknowledge- 
ment. In all studies pertaining to the history of Indian culture the corre- 
lation of historical evidence with the present-day beliefs and practices is 
absolutely essential but the success of this correlation is entirely dependent 
upon the willing cooperation of critical scholars, who alone can understand 
any problem in its historical and regional perspectives and bring forth 
pertinent facts, which are likely to throw some new light on the age-old 
problems of Indian cultural history. 
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